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Perfect for Centralized Twister Lubrication 


pening, Picking, 


Carding & Spinning. 71 
White NON-FPLUID OF. “centralized lubrication” grades are all lubricant so that 
f.Weavina ...... 79 ne residue is left to clog lines and fittings. Even when subjected to the highest pres- 
Bleaching, Dyeing _ sures por square inch, NON-FLUID OFL will not disintegrate but lubricates constantly 
and dependably insuring longest life for rings and travelers. White NON-FLUID OIL 
\Maintenance, Engi- . ited to every type of ring and method of application. 
den & Uandling 89 is also made in grades exactly suited t ¥ type 2 app 
Sicanal News | We are prepared to furnish mills with skilled engineering service. Write for 
Obituer' 
ere Bulletin T16-TB and free testing sample of NON-FLUID OIL. 
Mill News 
for The Textile 
‘ridustry’s Use ..... 100 
| | 
outer Soares EW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO 
~ “pssified 292 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. Works: Newark, N, J. 
Advertising ...... .144 
: Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 
Gack WAREHOUSES: Atinta, Ga.—Birmingham, Ala—Charlotte, N. C—Chicago, 1. 
218 West Morehead St., Neo €—Greenville, C «—Providence, R T—St. Louis. 
per year in advance 


or three years. Entered as 
iond-elass mail matter 

fch 2, 1911, at Postoffice, 

‘ lotte, N. C., under Act 
Congress, March 2, 1897. 


AGC 


DONT ¥OU BELIEVE IT! If duyone approaches you with products they secar tol 
exact imitations of NON-PLUID OIFL, at a tower price, don’t vou believe it! The ba 

> _. factors tn alt industrial production preclude paying a little and getting a lot. 
i Remember, vou only get what you pay for! 


ON-PLIUD ‘ont often and costly to use. 
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The demand for Draper #11 Drives for E Model 
: looms has been so great that one set of patterns, jigs, 


and fixtures, has been sent to our East Spartanburg 
: plant so that these drives can now be manufactured 
' in our Southern shops. 

i Since orders for this drive will now be handled 


. in the same way as orders for our repair parts, shipping 

1 costs will be decreased and deliveries speeded up for 

if textile mills in the South. 

: Following the completion of this program, we will Lf 
’ tool up for additional mechanisms at our modernized: (LOR 


and enlarged East Spartanburg operation for speedier 


Shown with type “B”’ 
deliveries to our Southern customers. 


Outside Bearing 


Te 


The DRAPER +11 Drive reduces labor costs. While installing or servicing this 
drive, the crankshaft does not have to be removed from the loom. Installation time 
is cut to one hour. | : | 

Since the drive is equipped with an anti-friction thrust bearing, wear is im- 
measurably decreased ‘on the component parts. 
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ATLANTA, GA. 


HOPEDALE, MASS. SPARTANBURG, 5. C. 
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Seowice 


‘| COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


TWO PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK 16 - 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10. MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA Soe 
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CUT BOLSTE 


| REDUCE POWER COSTS | 
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i Two-year field tests show that Sinclair Compounded 
me Lily W hite Oils, AX, BX, CX, cut bolster wear 
| up to two-thirds! : 
| | oe This oil can thus save a lot of bolster replacements — 
og eee especially important in these days of shortages. Less wear 
ey & SPN | also means less spindle wobble, thus reducing power 
eS te, demand and thread breakage and permitting use of a 


larger package. 


| l : All together, these advantages make Sinclair Lily White Oils 
important assets to any textile mill. 
Save Wear anda Kep acement 


air 


For lubrication counsel see your nearest Sincl . 
ing Company, 


Representative or write direct to Sinclair Refin 
600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y: 
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SPEED UP, IMPROVE PRODUCTION 


iN 
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BARBER-COLMAN wmope 


The Model “G” Barber-Colman Warp Drawing fancy rayons and cotton specialties and sheeting. 


Machine is designed to be used in a wide variety Mills that use up to 20 or 24 harness shafts in the 
of weaving mills and is particularly valuable to construction of fabrics and 8 or less banks of 
manufacturers of dobby fabrics, shirtings, suitings, warp stop motion, where quick change-over in 
and dress goods. This machine is also extremely style and pattern is necessary, will find this model 
useful for mills weaving broadcloth, ginghams, the answer to their warp replacement problem. 


Field reports show up to 3000 Ends per Hour 
Draws warps from 10 to 300 ends per inch 
Draws from flat sheet or 1 x 1 lease 
Draws from single or double beam, or split sheet 
Draws 1 x 1 lease in double beam or split sheet 


; WILL DRAW 
Warp threads are drawn through drop wires, heddles and reed | 
IN ONE OPERATION 
from any predetermined draft | @ Filament Yarns 


Spun Yarns 
MODEL "“G" MACHINE CAPACITIES 


The Model ‘'G" can be furnished in the following capacities at no difference in cost: 


Reed, 20 Harness, 8 Banks of Drop Wires ° Woolens and Worsteds 
Reed, 22 Harness, 6 Banks of Drop Wires 
Reed, 24 Harness, 4 Banks of Drop. Wires @ Monofilaments 


DROP WIRE CAPACITY: 9/32” through 3/4” wide 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS e SUPER-SPEED WARPERS « WARP TYING MACHINES e DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


R K F O R De Of S S.A. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S.A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND MUNICH, GERMANY 
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Vested! 


Proven! 
Accepted! 
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THE GOSSETT IMPROVED CARD FANCY 


Eliminates Lumps and Flakes 
When Carding Synthetics | 


It is precision built . . . . . machined to your specifications and 
tolerances by GOSSETT technicians. The extra long spring steel 
wire fillets are guaranteed to fluff all synthetic fibers from the card 
cylinder thus enabling the doffer to pick them off evenly. Further, 
the GOSSETT Card Fancy fluffs the synthetic fibers so well that the — 


doffer will pull off and make as good a sliver as you have ever seen. 


1B. W. GOSSETT, President 


When you install the improved 
GOSSETT Card Fancy there will 
be no more excess loading on 
the cylinder, Write at once for 
full particulars and estimated 


cost. 


E. C. MASON, Seles Manager 


D. W. SMITH, C.-Va. Representative 


ie GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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STOP WATCH 


When an end breaks, will 
the cover let the yarn run free 
long enough for it to go down 
on the scavenger roll? Tests 
in Armstrong's Laboratories, 
confirmed by mill experience, 
show that many covers will 
not. Many covers lap up within 
the first split second after an 
end breaks and before the yarn 
can get to the scavenger roll, 


The longest time any cover 
lets the yarn run free is con- 
sistently recorded by Arm- 
strong’s Accotex® Cots. In 
thousands of tests, they let 
the yarn run free long enough 
for it to go down on the 
scavenger roll . . . in many 
cases it runs free indefinitely. 
Diagrams and pictures at right 
on the opposite page show why. 
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which roll cover 
most lap resistant 


HE one critical question in determining the lap re- 

sistance of any roll cover is this: Will the cover con- 
sistently let a broken end run free long enough for it. to 
go down on the scavenger roll? 

Research workers in Armstrong's Laboratories have de- 
veloped a way to find this out quickly. Their accelerated 
test shows in minutes what it would take months to:learn 
in the mill . . . and experience has proved that cots that 
perform well on this test perform equally well in the mill. 

Here's how the test works. First, Armstrong's textile 
men put the cot to be tested on a frame section from which 
the scavenger roll and clearer board have been removed, 
Next, they toughen the test by speeding up the frame many 


‘times faster than normal. Then they break an end and\ 
measure with a stop watch how long the cot will let the 


end run free. The longer the end runs free, clearly the 
better chance it would have in the mill of going down to 
the scavenger roll. The longer the end runs free, therefore, 
the better the lap resistance of the roll covering under test. 

In thousands of such tests against the stop watch, Arm- 
strong s Accotex Covers consistently prove to have more 
lap resistance than any other cover tested. 

Why? Because Accotex Covers are made with an ex- 
clusive patented formula. Each Accotex Cover contains 
“electrolytes” special ingredients that eliminate one 
of the principal causes of lapping . . . the natural attrac- 
tion between fiber and cot. 

Whether you spin wool, cotton, synthetics, or blends, you 


can get an Accotex Cover designed for your needs, for 
~ Armstrong offers you a full line of these patented covers. 


Ask your Armstrong representative to suggest the right 
cover for your work. Call him today or write Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Textile Products Dept., §210 (@%a¥ 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. Available for export. 
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Here’s the scientific reason why 


THIS COT LAPS: Moisture layers on fiber 
and cot contain electric charges that at- 
tract fiber to cot, When pressed together, 
the two moisture layers have the effect - 
of adhering fibers to cot, causing them 
to lap up. 


THIS COT RESISTS LAPPING: Certain elec- 
trolytes put in patented Accotex Covers 
nevtralize electric charges in moisture 
Soe layer on cot. This cancels out the basic 
Attraction of fiber to cot. 
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Complete Blending, Opening, Cleaning and 
Picking Systems for Cotton Mills 


Opening, Blending and Picking Systems for 
Synthetic Fibers 


New, and Rebuilt, Single - Process Pickers 
The Aldrich Synchronized Single Process Pick- 


ing System has consistently produced more uni- 


form card sliver than any other picking system. 


Parts for Kitson Pickers Always in Stock 
for Immediate Delivery 


| 


Greenwood, South Carolina 


10 
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The siliringly beautiful gowns of lovely: 


Semerican women! Draperies that frame windows 
Seeemoorways with charming elegance! Upholstery 


distinctive styling with comfort and 


Semeservice! Rugs and carpets that are 


Seemerousty soft! And in all these, the appealing 
of tasteful color! Textiles ... in 
«wavs and places, and for everyone in the 
home, Seeemmovide the real measure of enjoyment 
ano ity American living! | 

weaving, Dayton Rubber Textile 
Products “are of vital importance 

OF tits beer way of fife. These 

Prieiy mow te Service to-heatity is perforin. 
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This precision-made apron is completely 
uniform in thickness, diameter, and 


width, That’s why it yields up to 10% 
more uniform yarn. Dayton’s exclusive 
method of marking for two-apron sys- 
tems, gives a perfect fit regardless of age 
or type of cradle. They last longer — 
won't curl, split, crack, break, distort, 
stretch or groove. 


Beauty begins with the spinning of 


yarn and the spinning of yarn in thousands 


of textile plants around the world 


begins with Dayco 


4 


Millions and millions of Dayco Cots are now in use 
in textile mills throughout the world! Constantly im- 
proved compounding has produced a roll covering 
with the highest fiber repellence, longer life, and 
complete fiber versatility——use it on cotton, wool. 
blends, synthetics. Fewer lap-ups, fewer ends down, 
cleaner yarn. Unaffected by humidity or temperature, 


4273 


Every year these famous Cots go on to establish new records for 
service life. Give more uniform yarn, whether wool or any com- 
bination of wool, rayon or mohair. Less matching-up required. 
Years of service with no grooving, deterioration, nor change in 
friction quality. | 


DAYTON RUBBER TEXTILE PRODUCTS SERVE BEAUTY 
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Unmatehed charm is woven into 


fabrics On modern high speed looms 
equipped with these famous Dayton 
Thorobred textile products 


Thorobred Loop Pickers 


These newly developed pickers will last up to 


a Thorobred Drop -Box Pickers 


Dayton’s Drop-Box Pickers are improved at the » 


three vital points of picker operation—extra-hard 
at the spindle hole, firm but with “give” around the 
picker stick hole, soft for shock absorption at the 


twice as long as old-style pickers. Design features 
rounded front edges that eliminate hanging filling, 
narrow back for free non-wear on lay-end strap, 
and flared bottom that makes picker stick easy to 
apply. Shuttles run coolor because Thorobred pick- 


ers run cooler. For high-speed as well as older 


shuttle contact point. All sizes to fit your looms. | 
| type looms. 


Thorobred Lug Straps 


This is the famous lug strap you’ve read about—in 


: | recent U.S.A. tests with three other types, it outlasted 
every one! Built-in cushion protects cam points and 
picker sticks. Unaffected by temperature and humid- 
ity changes. Takes millions of picker stick blows 
without “fatigue” or stretching. 
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DAYTON RUBBER TEXTILE PRODUCTS SERVE UTILITY 
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Dayco Slasher Roll, 
saves 15 to 30 minutes 
start-up time, because 
they require no prelimi- 
nary preparation. 


DAYCO 


Hold-up Straps, of the 
strongest fabric and 
rubber composition. 


DAYCO 


Dayco Rub Aprons, 
last longer, unaffected 


Dayco Condenser 
Tape, gives better rov- 
ing, more roving per 
card. No stretch—holds 
its tension without fre- 
quent take-ups. 


_by humidity or temper- 


ature. Highest friction 
co-efhcient produces 


more uniform yarn. 


holding qualities. 


Textile Products for 


Take-up Roll Cover- 
ings, high friction and 


Frog and Loom 
Bumpers, designed for 
months of trouble-free 
and efficient service. 


DAYCO 


Better Spinning and Weaving 


Reversible Picker 
Bumpers, maximum 
shock resistance, mini- 
mum distortion. 


“DAYCO 


Dayco Sponge Cone 
Pads, prevent ends from 


catching under base of | 


cone, Their extra resil- 
ience protects the yarn. 


Other Dayco and Thorobred Products for Spinning and Weaving 


Sweepsticks, with per- 
fect resilience, resist 
moisture,willnot“grow.” 


Here in the heart of the textile industry, 


at Waynesville, N. C., Dayton’s textile engineers and scientists 


continually develop and improve new products for 


better spinning and weaving. 


Dayton Rubber Company * Textile Division 
Main Sales Office: Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C. 


Factories: Dayton, Ohio © Waynesville, N. C. 


Doll or Tail Pickers, Bobbin 
Stripper Blades, Jute Loom 
Pickers, Spindle Rod Bunt- 


ers and Bumpers. 


| ‘Temple Rolls, resist 


abrasion, impervious to 
oils and chemicals. 


> 
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‘ | Home of Dayco and Thorobred Products 9 
| 
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| | | 
Be | 
7 
Dayton Rubber 
\ 
DAYCO 


for this 
Booklet 


Charlotte Blue Star Textile 
Leathers have served many of 
America’s leading mills since 1894. 
Constant product development and 
improved manufacturing methods 
have always kept them ahead in 
efficient performance, long life and 
lowest end cost. This new booklet 
illustrates and describes the com- 
plete line. A copy should be in 
your hands. The coupon below will 
bring it to you promptly, without 
cost or obligation. Fill out and 
mail it... now/ 


“CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING COMPANY 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Please send us your new booklet on Charlotte 
Blue Star Textile Leathers. 


Individual: 
Company: 


~ 
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New Patented 

Hartley Flyer inserts 
more twist between 

the top of the flyer 

and the nip of the 

front roll. A stronger 
roving results with 

a higher production 
and a lighter work load. 


STRONGER ROVING 


fewer ends down... 


| 


HIGH DRAFT 


PLATT’S M-S:- ROVING FRAME 


At our Charlotte display rooms, you can see the M.S.2 Frame in oper- 
ation and examine its well engineered features: ‘The headstock is neat, 
compact and smooth in appearance, allowing easy access to the gear- 
ing and twist change-gears. ‘The silent spindle and bobbin drive has a 
chain drive to the spindle and bobbin shafts with helical cut gears to 


each individual spindle and bobbin. Balance of bobbin rails, centralized 


lubrication, roller gearing, roller weighting, assisting rollers, measuring 
motion controls, guards and locking motions have all been well designed 
to be compact and accessible. 


The TRIZONA (Trade-Mark) Drafting System 
employs a progressively controlled drafting 


which is the answer to the problem of fiber 
control in each critical drafting field. The 
patented guide units provide complete control 
of the fibers. The three drafting zones permit 
a wide range of drafts. We would be glad to 
send you a very interesting twelve page book- 
let with detail illustrations and comparative 
graphs of roving regularity. 
October, 1951 @ TEXTILE BULLETIN 
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Mount Comber 
Looms and AL 
Your Machines 0 


No bolts...no lag screws...and no more 
old-fashioned, costly floor drilling. That’s what you get 
when you switch to the modern machine-mounting... 
UNISORB. 


What’s more, you'll save installation time. A special 


cement, which we supply, securely bonds the UNISORB 


pads to machine feet and floor with a holding strength 
of 5000 lbs. per square foot minimum. And, if you s 
desire, we pre-cut and pre-shape the UNISORB pads 
to fit the machine feet ready for immediate use. 

In addition to these important savings, you’ll do well 


to remember that UNISORB eliminates 60-85% of all © 


transmitted machine vibration and noise. This means 
longer life for machines, for floors, for buildings ... and 
a substantial lowering of the noise factor for improved 
working conditions and morale. 


Away with 
DESTRUCTIVE 
illing 


® 


THE FELTERS COMPANY 


210-G SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis 
Sales Representative: San Francisco 
Southern Representative: lndustrial Supply Co., Clinton, S$. C. 
Southwest Representative: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texas 


Mills: Johnson City, New York; Millbury, Mass.; Jackson, Mich.; 
New York City 


GET THE FACTS...ALL THE FACTS...ON UNISORB —7TODAY! 
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Here’s another of the many dramatic examples of where 
~ UNISORB — the “no-bolt, no-lag screw, no-floor drilling” Machine 
Mounting has paid off handsomely in flooring that is as good 
w today as the day it was laid. These are Nathsmith Combers 
mounted on UNISORB in the nationally known mills of Clark 
. Thread Company, Georgia. 
a” > 
% LOOK FOR THE RED CENTER AND UNISORB BRAND MARK 
an 
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WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


WEST POINT, 


18 


STEEL 
CALENDER 


DESIGNED FOR SAFETY 


AND 


LONG LIFE 


For safety in operation, the tongue and 
grooved cut-steel gear rack and rack sec- 
tion of this patented calender rack are 
firmly fastened in place with a 3/16” soft- 
stock shear pin set in hardened tool-steel 


bushings. 


With the exception of the cast iron side 
plates on the head, the entire rack assembly 
is constructed of steel for hard wear and 
long life. One assembly, installed 10 years 


ago, has required only 85c for repairs. 


The rack head is equipped with hardened 
steel ball bearing rollers and hardened 
steel pins. Furnished complete with cut-steel 


pinion rack gears. 
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‘Ba rreleds 
eSunlight3 


There’s only one true way to test the real 
quality and value of a paint. It’s the on 
the wall test . . . the simple, inexpensive 
test that tells you, in advance and in no 
uncertain terms, what a paint will do and 
what it will cost to do it. 


All you do is take a gallon of Barreled 
Sunlight and a gallon of any other good 
paint. Thin each according to the direc- 
tions on the cans. Then cover test areas 
with each paint . . . measuring the square 
feet covered by each, comparing the hid- 
ing properties of each and — because 
labor represents a good 80% of the cost of 
any paint job — carefully check the time 
involved in applying each. 


We'll wager dollars to doughnuts that 
in such a test Barreled Sunlight proves 
best. Yes, best in performance on the wall 
... tops when it comes to giving you a 
better looking, longer lasting paint job at 


the lowest possible cost! R | (| S | nt 
Talk it over with our representative. d Te C U I 1g 

He’ll pay a friendly and constructive call P-ind#is 

at your request. Write today. So 


in whitest white or clean, clear, wanted colors, 
there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 


1T ALWAYS COSTS MORE NOT TO PAINT! 


For over half a century the symbol of quality and dependability among paint buyers for leading industrial, institutional and commercial building 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT COMPANY, 5-) Dudley St., Providence, R. | 
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“What’s the idea of talking like a bunch of 
dressmakers at a hen-party—when you’re machin- 
ery men? You'd think you made the clothes, to 
listen to your ads: ‘Sheerest moon mist. . . invitation 
to romance.’ What kind of talk is that?’ (Here the 
prosecution rested.) 
Well, that’s the kind of talk that sells clothes to women, nowadays. For 
since when has a lovely evening gown not been “moon mist... and an 
invitation to romance’? But let’s be plain and specific: | 


C&K does not make clothes, nor fabrics. But C&K does make the looms 
that make the fabrics that make the merchandising magic in today’s com- 
petitive markets. And C&K is just as proud of the commercial success of 
a lovely gown as is the mill that wove the fabric... just as proud as the 
designer and manufacturer who put the stars in the eyes of the women who 
looked at the final perfection. For beauty—like competition and profits 
—begins (or ends) in the weaveroom. And weaverooms equipped with 
versatile, convertible C&K Call Box Looms will remain successfully com- 


petitive under stormiest conditions. What could make better business 
sense than that? 


Crompton & Knowles LOOM WORKS 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, N.C. © ALLENTOWN, PA. ¥ 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, R. |. This ‘Invisible Trademark’ Stands Back of the 
Trademarks of the World's Finest Woven 
Fabrics 
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Right! The stability and lubricating value of Tycol Alweave 
Spindle Oils assure minimum wear and low power 
; consumption, all helping to step up production by 
reducing drag and thread breakage. 
A wide range of Tycol Alweave Textile Oils is specially 
designed in both mineral and compounded grades 
to cut costs in other processes in your mill. 
For further information about Tycol Alweave Textile Oils, 
write, wire or phone your nearest 
Tide Water Associated office today. 
SEND FOR A FREE COPY OF “TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED LUBRICANIA” 


“Tycol Alweavecuts spindle drag... 
reduces thread 
jumps production 


INDOSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS 


Boston * Charlotte, N. C. * Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia * Chicago © Detroit 
Tulsa * Cleveland * San Francisco 


TIDE WATER 
associaten 
OIL COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE . NEW YORK 4, WY. 
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MORE PRODUCTION 


COSTS with GASTONIA 


SHEET METAL PARTS 


The quality and the profit of your end product starts at 
the beginning—where preparatory machinery must be 
geared for efficient, economical volume production. That's 
our job—a job for specialists with the reputation for top 


quality products, painstaking workmanship and reliable 
service. 


Standard type rib or 
perforated Card Screens 

are precision built on 
special jigs. Every screen 
is inspected and double 
checked for accuracy and 
tolerance. 


Years of practical experience > 
—the finest of raw materials 
—and precision machinery in 
the hands of skilled workmen 
go into every product. 


Picker, Condenser and Waste Machine 
Screens of maximum strength and dur- 
ability are constructed of the best 
materials available. 


New and rebuilt Cylinders 
are dynamically balanced to re- 
duce vibration to an absolute minimum. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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That's right ... each week an average of 10,000 small parts, : 


like this disc tension washer, are specially treated to give you i 
longer wear from a Foster Winder— more machine for 2 
your money. 


These parts are first copper plated . . . buffed on special : 


machines . . . and then nickel plated before inspection and 

: | assembly. Copper plating and buffing help close the surface os 
4| pores of the metal and prevent pitting. The copper also serves ‘ 


1 | as a bond for the nickel and prevents it from peeling off. 
In addition, before being painted all Foster Winder die 


castings also undergo special treatment to prevent oxidation, 


7 FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


These are just two of the many steps in building a Foster 
Westheld, Mass., U. S. A. | 
machine which are aimed directly at reducing upkeep and 
a | N. C.; Canadian Representative, Ross White- improving the quality of yarns wound on them. 7 
: : head & Co., Ltd., 1475 Mountain St., Montreal, | 


Que., European Representative, Muschamp 
: Taylor, Limited, Manchester, England. Does it pay off? Less spotty yarn — less subsequent fabric 


seconds tell part of the story. Part replacement at rates as low 
as $3.50 per 100-spindle machine per year tell another. For 
the complete story on Foster winders — write today. 


| FOSTER 
WINDERS 


, | QUALITY WINDERS FOR ALL TYPES OF YARNS 
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Why Mills Prefer. 


H&B 


H & B Twisters are built ruggedly — and exactly — to 
exact specifications for producing high quality finished yarn 
with an even twist. 


They deliver a firm, well-shaped package, carrying the 
maximum yardage permissible within the natural limits imposed 
by traverse and ring diameter. Whether the yarn is twisted for 
duck, top quality broadcloths, gabardines or sewing thread, 
you can count on the final quality of the twisted yarn, as well 
as the safety, ease and economy of operation of the machine. 
Among the many features. that assure trouble-free run-off in 
subsequent yarn operations are: | 


1. The ball bearing thrust washer in the builder drive that 
prevents dwelling at the top and bottom of the stroke 
and particularly aids high-speed winding. 

2. Wet twisters are equipped with an automatic water 
feed control that maintains the same level in troughs, 
assuring even water penetration. 


3. Replaceable bottom roll bearings to reduce mainte- 
nance cost. 


Supply packages on H & B Twisters can be beams as well 
as cones or tubes. Beam stands have ball bearings and a brake 
assembly which assures uniform and even tension let-off. 
Superstructure can have one or more beams. The shift to 
single beam operation is accomplished by moving ore set of 
beam stands to the center position. 


These and other additional efficiency features are why, 
when running yarn for tire cord, where perfect twist is required 
— most mills prefer H & B Beam Twisters. 


HEAD END FEATURES: 
1. All cut gears throughout. 


2. Silent chain drive from cylinder to jack shaft. 


3. Electric stop motion prevents starting of machine when 
doors are open. 


4. Bijur lubrication system. 


5. Doors swing open and away, making head sa easily 
accessible for gear changes. 


Ask to have an H & B Sales Representative 
call with the complete story of H & B qual- 
ity twisting. Contact the main or a branch 
office — today. 


. 
J 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


FACTORY, EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND EXPORT DIVISION * PAWTUCKET, R.1.. U.S. A. 
Branch Offices: Atlanta, Ga. — 815 Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C.— 523 West 4th Street 
Greenville, 5. C.— 1510-11 Woodside Bidg. 
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Builders of 
MODERN 
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epared Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N.Y, 


Avisco Develops New and Better Way to Stabilize Rayon Fabrics 


AVCOSET TREATMENT ELIMINATES PROGRESSIVE SHRINKAGE 
FABRICS ARE NOT WEAKENED BY BLEACHING AGENTS 


The Avcoset process, an important and 
new advance in stabilizing rayon fab- 
rics, has been developed by Avisco. It 
has two principal advantages. These 
are: that fabrics treated with it do not 
shrink progressively each time they are 
washed and they are not weakene d by 
bleaching agents since there is a com- 
plete | back of chlorine retention, 


Tested for Two Years 


More than two years evaluation by 
Avisco’s Textile Research De »partment 
at Marcus Hook, Pa., substantiate these 
advantages. Treated and tested exhaus- 
tively were a variety of weaves, mostly 
challis, chambray, fuji and other shirt- 
ing-weight fabrics. Most of them were 
spun viscose rayon, but they also in- 
cluded mixtures of spun and filament 
Viscose 


rayon, and blends of viscose 


rayon with acetate rayon and nylon. 
The tests included up to fifty labora- 
tory washings, both according to the 
regul: iv shirting formula and multiple 
washings at the boil. During the more 
than two years the tests were in prog- 
ress members of the Textile Research 
Department staff also amassed consid- 


RAYON 20 


PARIS, 
Vernon, 


Prix de l’Eleg 
Society of 


New York, October, 1981 — 
Germany is now the leading 
exporter of rayon to the Unitec 


October, 


erable use data by wearing shirts sta- 
bilized with the Avcoset treatment. 
Two commercial finishers have re- 
cently demonstrated that the Avcoset 
formula can be applied satisfactorily on 
a commercial scale. These two finishers 
are the Fontaine Converting Works, of 
Martinsville, Va., and the North Caro- 
lina Finishing Corp., of Salisbury, N.C. 


Primarily for Shirting Weights 
The Avcoset treatment, which uses a 
new alkali cellulose formula, is intended 
primarily for fabrics of shirting weight. 
While a slight loss of fabric strength is 
associated with the treatment, the many 
tests made so far indicate a loss of only 
5 to 15 per cent. This compares favor- 
ably with the results achieved with 
other stabilizing processes. 

Only a small amount of the chemi- 
cals used is consumed in controlling 
shrinkage within a two per cent toler- 
ance. Normally the treatment adds but 
0.5 to 1.0 per cent to the weight of the 
fabric. 

Special Equipment 
Any well-equipped finishing plant 


already has on hand all the equipment 


YEARS AGO 


anee 


French 
National Society of Beaux Arts. 


1931- 
a French actress, 
in a rayon costume won the Grand 


Mile. Suzy 
clothed 


given by The 
Arts and the 


ROANOKE, VA., October, 
~The Viscose Co. } 
nounced 
time 
ere. 


1931 
ane 
resumption of full 
operations in its plant 
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neéded to apply the Avcoset treatment, 
and American Viscose Corporation 
plans to make it available to the trade 
on a royalty-free basis. The cost of ap- 
plying it is comparable to that of other 
stabilizing processes. 

Fabrics to which the -new Avcoset 
treatment is applied must be predom- 
inaytly viscose rayon, since only viscose 
fibers are affected by the formiila, This 
affinity of the Avcoset chemicals for the 
viscose fiber, however, does not preclude 
applying the treatment. to fabrics con- 
taining percentages of nylon, acetate 
rayon, or other fibers. Such blends are 
effectiv ely stabilized by the Avcoset 
process. 

Inquiries Avcoset treat- 
Address: 


about the 


ment are invited. American 


‘Viscose Corporation, Converting Rela- 


tions Department, 


New York 1, N. Y. 


350 Fifth Avenue, 


4-PLY SERVICE 


To encourage continued improvement 
in rayon 


American Viscose 
Corporation conducts. research and 
offers technical service in these fields: 


fabrics. 


1 FIBER RESEARCH 
2 FABRIC DESIGN 
3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
Sales Offices: 350. Filth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y.; Charlorte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. I. 


MAKE USE OF Kise 
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Ever increasing demand for Fiberglas* y@ — The Armed Forces are also demanding large 
has required rapid expansion of our manuf@@, ‘quantities of Fiberglas — The same com- 
turing facilities. The newest Fiberglas yara ® | bination of Fiberglas characteristics that has 
plant has just been completed at Anderson,W> given such remarkable performance qualities 
South Carolina, and is now swinging into ‘ee | to civilian products is important in vital mnili- 
capacity production. tary equipment. | 
The demand for Fiberglas yarn stems from While military needs must, of course, come _ 
its successful use in a diversity of important first, we believe that our new plant, plus the 
applications. As our laboratories and plants new production facilities now being added in 
have developed new and improved Fiberglas existing mills, will help keep pace with your 
materials, alert weavers, converters, and man- needs. 
ufacturers have put them to work. As a result, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
they have discovered unprecedented market Textile Products Division, 


opportunities. 16 E. 56th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


*Fibergias is the trade-mark (Reg, U.S. Pat. Off.) of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation for a variety of products made of or with fibrous glass 
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FIBERGLAS IS 
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Pies our daily contacts with you and hundreds of other mill men, we 
have accumulated an excellent understanding of your problems. 


We know that mills welcome assistance that speeds up production, aie 


makes tough jobs easier, and increases efficiency. ee 
That's why we invite you to talk over your problems with a Howard | _- 
Brothers representative. Your dealing with him will be confidential ah “i 
every way... and of course, there is no obligation on your part. otis 
Contact our nearest plant or branch office now. in ; 
the 
cari 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. worcester s, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga. and Gastonia, N, C. 
Branches: Philadelphia, Pa. and Blanco, Texas Direct Representation in Canada 


F ER IMPROVES PRODUCTION ALL ALONG THE LINE 
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U S owned timber properties permit complete 
control of wood stock selection and every step 
in processing, from forest to finished products. 
Five manufacturing plants, North and South, 
provide ample facilities to produce and deliver 
promptly the cost-saving yarn carriers you need, 
in any quantity. 

Anywhere in textile America, you are near 
the headquarters of a U S specialist in yarn 
carrier selection. He'll call at your request. 


These men speak your language 


Sevan it’s the U S sales representative who calls on you, or 
the U S design and production engineers who back him up, 


you'll find they all “speak your language”. 

When you specify the performance standards you require, you can 
be sure they will be fully understood and achieved by these special- 
ists. Their full-time job is delivering the best yarn carriers that 
money can buy, and the proof of their aptitude is the U S 93-year 
record of leadership. 

Whether you are equipping a new mill or replacing worn out car- 
riers, talk to a U S representative first. You'll find it pays ... in 
better yarn and fabric quality, and in lower operating costs, 


LAWRENCE, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R.1. PHILADELPHIA, PA, JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


GREENVULLE, $.€. © CHARLOTTE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINK. 


Albert Breen, 80 jackson Bivd., @ LOS ANGELES: Pawles, 1762 W. Vernon Ave. © DALLAS: 0. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co. © CANADA: W. J. Westaway, Montreal, Que,, Hamilton, Ont, 
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Uniform 


Starch, as well as golf balls, requires precision 


control in every manufacturing step to maintain» 


unvarying high quality. 


That’s why over the years Victor Mill Starch has é § Gr 
become known far and wide as “‘The Weaver’s 
Friend.”’ 


Victor provides better penetration, stronger 
warps, smoother surface, less shedding, fewer 


slashing problems. Rely on it . . . and the Keever 


man who serves you. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. * GENERAL OFFICES * COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
Corn, wheat and other grain products for industry since 1898 
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Bay—NA TIONAL ANILINE DYES 


Growing integrated production miakes National Aniline 
the preferred source for both civilian and military dyestuffs. 
For unusual color effects, ask National Technical Service 


to provide exact matches and low-cost formulas based on available 


For prompt service on the colors you need, write, wire or phone our nearest office. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. > 


Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
Portiand, Ore. Greensboro Charlotte Richmond Atlanta 
Columbus, Ga. New Orleans Chattanooga Toronto 
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an outstanding new oil 
that reduces triction, 
wear, and cleaning costs — 


Gulfspin keeps spindles remarkably clean—much 
cleaner than ordinary spindle oils. Here’s why: 
Gulfspin is not only highly resistant to the forma- 
tion of sludge but also has the remarkable ability 
to prevent sludge from depositing on blades and 
bolsters. Result: reduced cleaning costs and end 
breakage. 

Gulfspin has excellent load carrying character- 
istics which insure against excessive wear in Cast 
iron bolsters. This means freedom from spindle 
wobble and lower maintenance expense. 

This quality oil helps reduce starting torque in 
spindles, and it does not increase in viscosity even 
after long service. Thus power consumption is 
kept at much lower levels than are possible with 
ordinary spindle oils. And it helps protect spindle 
parts against rust. | 

Users of Gulfspin report a complete absence of 
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Gulfspin 


sludge deposits and absolutely no increase in 
power consumption after months of service. See 
for yourself on your frames — that this new 
spindle oil is better in every way. Write, wire, or 
phone your nearest Gulf office and ask a Gulf 
Lubrication Engineer to call. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS , 
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CANNON MILLS COMPANY 
Makers of Famous Cannon Towels and Sheets 


TRADE MARK 

Selling Agents 

CANNON | WORTH ST. 


KANNAPOLIS, NORTH CAROLINA. U. 5S. A. 


March 19, 1951 


Lindley Nurseries, Inc. 
P. 0. Box H 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Gentlemen: 


We have had a great many compliments on the shrubbery planting 
around the front of our new office building,and I would like. 
to thank you for the careful selection of these plants. 


So far, only one of them has decided that life is not worth 
living. It is an Ilex Burfordi two and one-half feet high, | 
planted at the north end of the office. Will you please have 
one of these dropped off when you have a truck coming through 
Kannapolis. 3 


It was a pleasure visiting your nursery two weeks ago, and I 


am confident that the plants suggested for Mr. Fisher will be 
just what he needs. 
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/ {toe C. Ridenhour 


In a comprehensive review of Lille’s International 
Textile Exposition, published in the July issue of Textile 
World, the author writes, in part, “I talked with many 
people from other countries, and a majority of them 
seemed most intrigued with Whitin Machine Works’ 
Model “J” Comber . . . my impression was that it could 
easily be called the bit of the show.” 


When so many mill executives from all parts of the 
world show such enthusiastic interest in one particular 
machine, that machine must have much to recommend it. 
The Model “J’’ Comber was instantly recognized as an 
advance of major importance by production-minded rep- 


resentatives of all mills manufacturing quality combed 
yarns. 


RSV 


A new cam and gearing organization for operating 
the detaching rolls permits an increase of 27% in speed 
of the combing cycle— 150 nips pert minute. Its de- 
velopment brings to the industry a new comber which 
combines high production with superior quality of thor- 
oughly combed sliver. The comber is capable of produc- 
ing an average of 34 pounds per hour. 


A 14” coiler can carried on a can table that receives 
a circular but non-rotating motion now takes two slivers 
instead of the usual one. Slivers are smoothly coiled, 
free from twist insertion, easily separated when being 
fed to the drawing frame. Reduces number of cans 
needed in drawing process by 50%. The width of draw 
box has been increased to 91/4” insuring better drafting 
of fibres. 


You'll find the new Whitin Model “J” Comber a 
worthy addition to an already famous line of textile 
machines—-a notable example of quality machinery 
built for long service and profitable performance, 


Write today for our illustrated folder 
describing the new Model “|” Comber. 


MACHINE WORKS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. * ATLANTA, GA. « SPARTANBURG, S.C. ¢ DEXTER, ME. 
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Insteliation ef Seco-Lowell Combers 
ot Chine Greve Cotton Mills Compeny 


E SACO-LOWELL COMBER ASSURES THESE ADVANTAGES 
A better combed sliver. 
¥ Remarkably uniform yard-to-yard and inch-to-inch sliver weights ee 
¥ Accurate control of noil percentage from every head. Be 
¥ Very small proportion of long-staple fibre in the noil. ia 
4 Materially increased production per head and per unit of floor space. 
¥ Efficiency frequently reaches 90% and sometimes better. kK 
Vv Negligible adjustment and maintenance costs. 


THESE FEATURES MAKE POSSIBLE TWICE THE 
PRODUCTION OF THE CONVENTIONAL COMBER! 


It's no wonder, then, that the manufacturer of combed yarns who 
is using Saco-Lowell combing equipment has important ad- 
vantages over competition. He can substantially improve the 
quality of his product, save waste, and lower his manufacturing 
and maintenance costs. 


Through its high degree of fibre selecting ability, the Saco-Lowell 
Comber can produce a yarn of superior sheen and bloom, and with 
less noils than any other comber known. 


Lower unit costs for the 


PULLED SAMPLES OF NOILS FROM TWO COMBERS * 


A Saco-Lowell Comber and Comber “C” were being tested simultaneous! 
in a mill using 144” American cotton. The combers were adjusted to take 
out 17% waste. Sample No. 1, from Comber “C,” contains 23.8% fibre 
over 1” long, as compared with 10.7% in Sample No. 2, from the Saco- 
Lowell Comber. : 


Regardiess of the cost of cotton, the recovery of an additional 13.1% 
spinnable fibre has an appreciable effect on the cost of the yarn. It is a 
saving which no mill operating combers can afford to overlook. 


COMBING IS AN ASSURANCE OF QUALITY. 


+++ and the Saco-Lowell Comber assures quality, with profit. An illustrated 
brochure giving technical and engineering data will be forwarded on request. 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE and SANFORD, N. C. 


SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE e GREENVILLE e ATLANTA 
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An audience of 14,000 is expectedat the mam- 


moth Fashion Panorama of New York's entire 
fashion industry at Madison Square Garden, 
Nov. 8. 


-~-~Men's Wear magazine 
@ 

With production doubled, with power, soap, 
water and steam consumption reduced, and an 
over-all saving of two men, the Hunter Flex Reel 
washer installed at Arnold Print Works, No. 
Adams, Mass,, -has more than proved to be a 
profitable investment, according to Joseph Mer- 
lini, in charge of finishing at the plant. 

--American Wool and Cotton Reporter 


Allotments of controlled materials for iextile 
machinery for the fourth quarter are roughly 
about 30 percent under those ofthe third quarter 
of this year. 


--Daily News Record 


hobby is inventing, is perfecting a plastic all- 


purpose suit for men "that can be taken off at 
night, hung in the shower, sprayed, andin atwink- 
ling be cleanand dry...It will lenditself to mass 
production.” 


~-Saturday Evening Post 


I hope George burns the blueprints once he 
gets this perfected. There are plenty of mild 
lunatics around who might gofor that sort of thing. 

-~E.M.Ruttenber, in Daily News Record 


A series of broadcasts on recent textile re- 
search starts this month, running for 26 weeks, 
Over a network of Southern and New England 
stations, 


--J.W.Valentine Co., sponsors 


A _ trimming machine that cuts filling threads 
from the selvage of cloth being unrolledhas been 


developed by Muschamp Taylor, Ltd., Manches- 
ter, Eng. 


--Textile Industries 


produced to combat indus- 

trial accidents in textile mills is now ready, 
after two years of planning and filming. 

~-No. Carolina Industrial Commission 


New England Textile Foundation has awarded 
41 scholarships for the 1951-52 scholastic year. 


~~-Textile World 


" PREPARATION AND WET FINISHING EQUIPMENT 


FOR WOOL, WORSTED & SYNTHETICS 
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_ The increased use of vending machines for 
in-plant feeding of employees is foreseen by many 
mills, especially smaller plants. 


--Textile World 


The productivity (otitpult per man hour) of 
American industry is not increasing as it should, 
accordingto a survey showing only 38% of firms 
claiming their productivity ahead of last year. 


--Mill & Factory 


The textile industry now consumes about a 
quarter of all industrial chemicals sold, | 
--Chemical Engineering 


Production of anew acrylic fiber temporarily 
called X-5l, has been started in small amounts 
by American Cyanamid Co. at a pilot plant. 


At least 50% of the employees have a difficult 
time reading and understanding management 
messages according to a study of 50 industrial 
house organs. 


-~-Textile World 


--~Personne! Journal 


‘A T-shaped sprinkler head is designed to 
break up water into a fine enough pattern to fill 
the area from ceiling to floor. 


--Modern Industry 


The influence of Persian designs and the 


primitive influence are increasing in prints for 
sport shirts, 


~-Daily News Record 


News from the field 


Hunter has real progress to report for its first year as own- 
er of Thomas Leyland Machinery Co. Leyland-Mycock 
rubber, neoprene or metal clutch Expanders for cotton, 
wool and synthetic mills have been improved both from 
a manufacturing and engineering point of view for better 
results and less maintenance. A new Hunter plant at Green- 
ville, S. C., has just been opened to give full engineering 


and service help in the Southern territory. 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 


FOUNDED 1847 


North Adams, Mass. 
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“Friction calender of the year. 


“Smoothest running friction 
calender ever built’ 


Battery of three Perkins Friction Calenders 
incorporating new and proven ideas which 
contribute to smooth operation and high 
efficiency; roller bearings leakproof for 
life-time—seals eliminated; hydraulic equip- 
ment with built-in accumulator, self-contained 
‘in compact housing; friction drive by chain, 
easily adjustable for any friction percentage 


desired; all other details of construction up 


to the highest standards of engineering. 


CLEANLINESS SMOOTHNESS 
NOISELESSNESS 
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Liquid 70-73%, Standard Grade 
Flake and Solid, 76% Na.O 


: We pioneered the production of electrolytic Caustic Soda away back 
in 1904... now are a major producer with growing output of ail 
| three principal alkalis. 
: | But today —as always — each customer’s monthly requirements are ; 

still a matter of continuous concern in the “corner offices.” When you 

. _ deal with Westvaco, you do business with men who can give you o : 

prompt “Yes or No” on any alkali question. | 

. if we aren’t furnishing a fair share of your requirements, we will 

ss welcome a chance to talk things over with you. : 

*Liquid 50% alse available, shipped in tank cars only. | : 


General Oftices 405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. Murray Hill 9-4920 
Chorlotte, Office + Liberty Life Bldg. Charlotte 6-2857 
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For long and 


satisfactory 


Fibre 
Truck 


This is a sturdy truck upon 


which you can depend for long 
and satisfactory service. 


Compare its specifications with 
those of any other fibre truck. 


e .090 vulcanized fibre, se- 
curely riveted to hard- 
wood rails with solid steel 
rivets. These solid rivets 
are placed at short inter- 
vals to prevent buckling. 

e Hardwood solid or slat- 
ted bottom, sanded to a 
smooth finish. 

e Heavy duty metal top 
rail. 

e Heavy duty metal cor- 
ners. 

e Casters securely bolted 
to bottom. 

e Finished in clear lacquer, 
or painted, for added pro- 
tection against moisture. 


Representatives: 
Mr. N. W. Eurey_......Lincolnton, N. C. 
Mr. Paul Eurey Lincolnton, N. C. 


Industrial Suppliers, Inc. | 
La Grange, Ga. 


Fall River Mill Supply Co. 
, Fall River, Mass. 


Mr. Theodore Huston 
2601 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXCEL 


Textile Supply Co. 


"Excel Trucks Excel” 


LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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— WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


Wonders Never Cease 


ONDERS never cease. Union 

leaders have just received a taste 
of their own medicine in a sort of 
union-within-a-union dispute. It's a 
repitition of the tactics used last winter 
by the railroad switchmen—only this 
time it involves women members of 
an independent union of office workers 
employed, amazingly enough, by a 
C. 1.0. union—the Communications 
Workers of America. 

The women, or their husbands, tele- 
phoned in to the C.I.0.-C.W.A. head- 
quarters here to say they were sick and 
were not reporting for work. 

This independent office workers 
union, it develops, had already recently 
asked its management—in this case, the 
union—to agree to a union shop ar- 
rangement here. 

The grievance, says the president of 
the independent union, is not pay but 
is principally “the way management is 
handling their own group of employ- 
ees. They are not carrying out the 
practices they would have the telephone 
company carry out.” 

We submit. that when members of 
a union engage in a labor dispute with 
another union by whom they are em- 
ployed, and that when the issue in- 
volved is the way the employer-union 
is handling the employee-union, that’s 
news.—The Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 


Mills North And South 


VFYNHE head of one of New Bedford's 

big cotton mills declares that un- 
less the gap between Southern and 
Northern wages is closed New Bed- 
ford and Fall River mills may not be 
able to continue operations, 

After a survey, whose findings were 
announced last May, a National Plan- 
ning Association Committee said in- 
dustries in Southern cities pay roughly 
the same wage rates that are paid in 
other cities of equivalent size. It was 
added that differences show up when 
wages in $mall Southern towns are 
compared with those in Northern me- 
tropolitan centers. Most of the indus- 
tries surveyed said they would not have 
risked their investment in new South- 
ern locations simply on account of wage 
differentials, because they consider any 
such differentials as only temporary. 


In locating ‘industries basic factors 
were found to be markets, materials 
atid labor; then come transportation, 
taxes, climate, suitable sites and com- 
munity living conditions. The report 
said further that the supply of labor, 
low turnover and absenteeism and sat- 
isfactory labor attitudes are more 1m- 
portant to industries than the South's 
‘allegedly cheap labor.” 

‘Demand for consumer goods has 
been constantly growing in the South. 
That comes from increased purchasing 
power, and that in turn means in- 
creased earnings. 

The South does not want to build 
its industry on low wages. It might 
be pointed out, however, that Northern 
workers must spend more for housing, 


heating and lighting. (For climatic rea- 


sons industries in the North must spend 
more for construction than Southern 
industries.) Southern . workers who 
have as high wages in dollars are really 
better off than Northern workers. 

We believe, moreover, it is undoubt- 
edly true that many New England cot- 
ton mills are at a disadvantage because 
their machinery is not the most modern 
and efhcient.—Arkansas Gazette, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


Good For All 


( \OTTON textile manufacturing is 
big business, when measured by 
its 500,000 employees, six and one-half 
billion dollar annual output, its annual 
payroll of well over a billion dollars, 
its huge plant investment. It is, in 
fact, America’s third largest industry. 
But, the cotton textile industry is 
one that has many owners. Actually, 
it is a collection of many small busi- 
nesses. Its great magnitude does not 
imply giant corporations, but a number 
of relatively small units, a thousand 
or more, no one of which makes up 
more than four per cent of the total. 
The average mill accounts for only a 
minor fraction of one per cent of the 
industry's business. 

Whenever we are adding up the 
benefits of the American business sys- 
tem, we would be wise to remember 
what makes it go. If we want it to 
keep on producing and multiplying its 
benefits, we must protect it from the 
Socialistic trends that would destroy the 
source of its energy. We need to re- 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
to the | 


A.A. T. C. 


For its progressive Contributions to the Textile Industry 


Since 1901 Jacques Wolf & Co. has been actively engaged in anticipating 
and meeting the chemical needs of a wide group of industries. Those 50 
years have seen many changes in materials and methods; and during that 


time Jacques Wolf & Co. has aimed to do more than just keep pace with 
the procession. 


The growth of our company from its humble beginnings, its increased 
prestige and the esteemed confidence of our many friends are the result of 
a service well rendered. On this our 50th anniversary, we rededicate our 
company, its facilities and know-how to this service. Our aspiration is to 
continue to serve our customers intelligently, efficiently and to be ever ready 
for the next step ahead as the Textile Industry marches forward to new 


goals of achievement! . 
PASSAIC,N. 4. 


Visit ovr Booth #76 


Passelc, New Jersey Branches: Caristod?, N. J. « Les Angeles, Calif. 
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THE 
Does a “Man-Size’ Job! 


For use between hopper and conveyor. 
Delivers to regular cleaning line. 


Completely opens and _ pre-cleans small 
amount of cotton delivered to each hopper 
in battery, so that machines in regular clean- 
ing lines do more cleaning with less staple 
breakage. 


Requires 43” between hopper and conveyor 
table. | 


Shown above is a complete installation of “JUNIOR 
CLEANERS” in opening room of an Alabama mill. 


Manufactured by 


GASTONIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


member that profits are the spark plug 
of the American system. 

It was profits that enabled this plant 
to carry out a modernization program 
over a period of years, replacing out- 
of-date equipment with the latest type 
of equipment and machines. As point- 
ed out not long ago, this company 
would have been out of business ten 
years ago if profits had not made pos- 
sible this modernization and expansion 
program. | 

Before we swallow the Communist 
line that profits are evil, we should note 
that almost anyone in this country, 
whether he happens to own stock or 
not, can make quite a list of both 
things and rights. which are his and 
his family’s which have resulted from 
the profit system. The “things” are 
self-evident in the material possessions 
we enjoy—the radios, the automobiles, 
the refrigerators; the rights are the 
freedoms we have in so many forms 
which also rest upon our industrial 
democracy. 

Another word for profit is incentive, 
and it’s a basic fact of human behavior 
that men must have an incentive to in- 
vest money, found businesses, expand 
them, invent new products and proc- 
esses, and do any of the things that 
have built the American system and 
created jobs, wages and opportunity. 

A stockholder, or a wage earner, a 
company or an industry must be able 
to make a fair return or the spark plug 
will fail to produce the necessary spark. 

This is a vital fact which more Am- 
ericans need to recognize, not as a 
favor to someone else, but for their 
own personal welfare. They need to 
understand what makes the system go, 
or it will begin to run down and 
everybody will lose. Let’s remember 
this when someone wants you to be- 
lieve that it is a terrible thing for your 
company to make a profit. That's some- 
thing for us to be happy about, for 
we are a part of this company, and 
when it prospers, we prosper too.—T he 
Spinnit, Dyersburg (Tenn.) Cotton 
Products, Inc. 


Still On Throne 


OR all his being kicked around, 
King Cotton is a much bigger fac- 
tor in the South's economy than he was 
in the era which went with the wind. 
We simply need a re-appraisal of cot- 
ton. It may not be accurate to call it 
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Here’s Why... 


throughout slasher by multi-motor drive and 
Tower precision rolls, 


v4 Vibration problems eliminated and perfect 
alignment assured throughout creel, size box 
and head end, by structural rigidity of frame. 


Y Duplication of correct speed and tension set- 
tings for various yarn sheets instantly obtained 
through precision controls and instrumentation. 


duced costs. 


Southern Representative 
IRA L. GRIFFIN AND SON 
P. O; BOX 1576 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Assures Uniformity! 


of product in your warp-sizing operation. 


_J Precise control of tension and stretch assured — 


“Uniform quality control” is built into the Tower Slasher. Production speeds lim- es 
ited only by yarn strength. Now you can produce better warps, faster and at re- pe. 


Established 1835 
50 BORDEN STREET, PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE 


Rolling and taping eliminated and uniform cir- 3% 
culation of size assured by size box design. Sie 


Uniform temperature throughout size box 
assured by efficient heating and insulation 
methods. 


Thorough cleaning of size box simplified by 
easy accessibility and rapid dumping. 


VA Accessibility of comb to slasher tender im- 
proved by head end arrangement. | ae 


4 
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Northern and Canadian Representative 
LINDER AND COMPANY, INC. 
296 NORTH BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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LOOK FOR 
STEHEDCO SOUTHERN 
Jee TRADE NAMES THAT LEAD THE FIELD 


IN QUALITY 


Over 200 U.S. Patent grants justify the pride 
fee of this company in its many contributions to 
me the textile industry. Mills the world over know 
fe the advantages of the standards in Quality and 
me Service set by the trade names STEHEDCO 
fe and SOUTHERN. Tracing briefly the early 
fe developments which led up to these standards, 
fm they find that the early pioneering efforts of 
me this, now, huge organization, have culminated 
in accomplishing its many objectives. 


a Through its constant research and experimen- 
me tation it has brought about many major 
me changes and improvements in loom harness 
See equipment and will continue to seek future 
faa improvements, through constant research and 

me development of new materials, designs, con- 
struction and methods. 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


the king, but neither is it correct to 
say it has been dethroned by industrial 
newcomers to the region. Cotton ts 
now sharing its throne, a much larger 
one than it ever occupied before. 

A few simple figures tell the story. 

Back in 1920, when synthetic fibers 
were generally in the test tube stage of 
development, the average American 
used 24 pounds of cotton annually. 
Now the average person in the country 
uses 33 pounds of cotton a year— and 
this is in spite of the fact that synthetics 
now represent about 20 per cent of 
the total consumption of all textile 
fibers. 

But that doesn’t mean that cotton 
has been replaced by that 20 per cent of 
synthetic fibers. It means simply that 
the base of the textile industry has been 
broadened. As the synthetic fiber in- 
dustry grows the entire textile industry 
expands. 

It’s a story, too, which is told in our 
expanding economy. The population 
of the United States has increased by 
some 45 million since 1920, and by 
approximately 25 million since 1930. 
The nation’s cotton crop this year is 
estimated at 17 million bales. It was 
approximately 14 million bales in 
1930. 

Cotton's position in the South has 
been strengthened by the region’s gain- 
ing predominance in cotton manufac- 
turing. The balance of power in this 
field passed from New England in the 
1920s, and today the South has 80 
per cent of the country’s cotton manu- 
facturing industry. There are more 
spindles within a radius of 50 miles 
of Charlotte than in all New England. 

This remains the ‘Land of Cotton.” 
—Charlotte (N. C.) Observer. 


Not Confined To Dixie 


HERE was great indignation ex- 

pressed by writers in other sections 
of the nation some weeks ago when a 
band of Georgia strikers overturned an 
automobile and fatally injured a non- 
striker. 

It was an incident at which great 
indignation should have been ex- 
pressed. But some writers from other 
areas saw the episode as the peg upon 
which to hang a general indictment of 
the South for its alleged backwardness 
in labor relations and its recurrent man- 
ifestations of brutality and violence. 

The latest report of strike brutality 
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involves an incident in which a mob 
of nearly 200 strikers or sympathizers 
stoned the homes of workers who re- 
fused to join their walkout at a textile 
mill and beat the wife of the plant's 
personnel manager. The mob was fi- 
nally dispersed by gunfire. 

That report comes not from Georgia, 
but from the town of Dighton in staid 
Massachusetts. 

Such violence is inexcusable and is 
to be deplored wherever it occurs. But 
those writers who have so severely 
assailed the South for the outcroppings 


of labor difficulties which have oc-. 


curred here should take note that riot- 
ing and violence are not confined to 
Dixie.—Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 


Manifestation Of Faith 


HE speed with which 400,000 
shares of Cone Mills Corporation 


common stock was snapped up when | 


offered the buying public Wednesday 


-writes a commentary which cannot es- 


cape notice of financial and economic 
observers. 

The entire issue, placed on sale one 
morning, had been sold by mid-after- 
noon of the same day. 

Obviously there is no shortage of 
funds, of money to put into sound in- 
vestment, when the opportunity is of- 
fered. The pessimistic will find it diff- 
cult indeed to bolster up what have 
been their doleful views by this dem- 
onstration. 

More specifically the speedy sale tes- 
tifies to the faith and confidence which 
the investing public, especially here in 
the Greensboro area, have in this pio- 
neer textile industry, its sound man- 
agement under the Cone family and 
its bright future. 

This attestation is all the more sig- 
nificant in that it comes during a period 
when business has been slack in the 
industry generally and certain misgiv- 
ings have been the natural result. Pat- 
ently the public which bought Cone 
Mills stock in such volume and with 
such rapidity have complete confidence 
in the future of the industry and the 
vigorous recovery from the present 
slack period. 

The Cone company, the textile in- 
dustry and a North Carolina and South- 
ern economy which have a tremendous 
stake in that industry have every reason 
to be pleased by Wednesday's show of 
faith, confidence and reassurance on 
the investing public’s part.—Greens- 


boro. (N. C.) Daily News. 


LOOK FOR 


STEHEDCO SOUTHERN 
TRADE NAMES THAT LEAD THE FIELD 
IN SERVICE 


The service obtainable from the loom harness 
manufacturer is as important to the mill as 
product quality. The Steel Heddle Manufac- 
turing Company, not content with producing 
better loom harness equipment and accessories, 
has made every effort to provide the most 
efficient and economical distribution and serv- 
ice possible. The location of their many large 
plants and branch offices has been strategi- 

| cally planned for the benefit of the textile 
industry. 


Competent staffs of Field Engineers are main- 
tained for the express purpose of assisting 
with mill problems. These men appreciate new 
applications; they understand what successful 
product performance means. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVENUE PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


Other Offices ond Pionts 
Greenville, §.C. « Atlanta,Ga. » Greensboro, N.C. « Providence, R.1. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES Paris Plant... Greenville, 5. C. 


A Division of STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


STEEL WEDDLE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
310 St. Hubert Street Granby, Quebec, Canada 


that “Weave the World’s Needs!” 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation’s Capital] 


> 


Move of the Wage Stabilization Board to "investigate" all 
wage structures in and around the Aiken hydrogen bomb project is 
regarded as having A.F.L. inspiration. C.1I.0. has not yet moved 
in, but is ready to do so after building work is done. It's deemed 
to be an opening wedge to drive upward all wage structures in the 
South, and accomplish full unionization of Southern industry. Aim 
is to spread out from Aiken over all of the industrialized South. 


Concerns at Aiken are being "investigated. for not paying 
higher wages" on the excuse that labor is being "pirated" and 
manpower shortages produced. In reality, there's a surplus of 
applicants for work on the project. The big labor leaders feel 
the seventh round of wage increases cannot be pushed to new high 
levels unless the South can be whipped into line and made to pay 
substantially higher wages, too. 


Truman's order dropping an "iron curtain" on information on 
government activities is deemed in Congress as intended to check 
more exposures of scandals in government. In addition to military 
information, it can be equally applied to such things as R.F.C. 
scandals in lending, Communists in government, mink coats and deep 
freezers. The lid has’scarcely been lifted on scandals in 
internal revenue. 


This order does not apply to data given to committees of 
Congress in closed sessions and later released for publication. 
This has been the course of most of the authentic information on 
national defense effort. Neither will it seal off information 
from this source on scandals in government. 


With four months of the new fiscal year passed, only about 
one-sixth of the total budget for this year has been finally 
appropriated. Speaker Rayburn is taking his Appropriations Com- 
mittee to. task for the delay, but the committee retorts that 
Rayburn is the chief scuttler of speed in acceding to the Truman 
wish to do away with the single-package spending bill. 


Under the one-package bill, used for the first time last 
year, about $2 billion was Slashed from Truman spending proposals. 
This year the House spending commitee has cut about $3 billion 
from Truman proposals, but under maneuvering in House and Senate 
passage of separate bills, this sum, and some more, has been put 
back into the bills. | 


Appropriations Committee Chairman Cannon says that with the 
many spending bills this year, "never in history has there been 
so much confusion, waste and delay in appropriations." Under the 
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help cut costs 
and improve production! 


DESIGNED to provide a highly. efficient loom-driving unit that 
operates shift after shift with smooth, dependable precision. 


MOUNTED directly to the loomside, Bahan Motor Drives keep a 
rigid alignment with the crankshaft and operate with less vibration 
and friction. 


ASSEMBLED before shipment, each unit comes complete and 
ready for immediate installation. 


INSTALLED with ease on all model looms. Tapered bushing 
eliminates danger of bending crankshaft. Ideal for use with new 
NEMA frame motors, 


* 
aa 
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BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. Inc. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF RELIABLE TEXTILE MACHINERY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


3 Greenville, South Carolina 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


separate bills this Congress has moved into a new high in federal 
spending. Ultimately it may be evident that probably $10 billion 


could be dispensed with without real injury to defense or civilian 
needs. 


Chairman George and the Senate Finance Committee, rather 
than the House Ways and Means Committee, will balk next year on 
levying more taxes. Truman is expected to ask for another seven 
to ten billion, and the House undoubtedly will pass a tax bill. 


But there's good tilgies ici it will be pigeon-holed by the Senate 
committee. 


Studies in by Roswell Magill, former 
Treasury undersecretary, indicate that only $24 billion of the 
$71.6 billion Truman budget is subject to review or control of 
Congress. Cold fact, says Magill,is that Congress may hold .the 
strings, but it has completely lost control of the purse, and 
knows very little of most of the spending. 


Leon Keyserling is master-minding Truman's economics these 
days. He tells Truman the national income will reach $400 billion 
within the next four years, due to inflated dollars of course, 
and the country can stand still more sky-high taxes. He holds 


that government spending and taxes must continue to rise to buoy 
an "expanding economy." 


A.F.L. big league politics, aiming at defeat of "foes" in 
the House and Senate, are backfiring badly. This opposition is wel- 
comed by most of those on the "purge" list, who generally have 
opposed Truman policies. They recall the Taft victory of 435,000 
last year over all of the opposition the labor groups could master. 


A.F.L. is now avowedly in politics, as deep as the Com- 
-munists, and construing politics to be one of its fixed purposes. 
It aims at breaking down the political influence of local and 
minor union leaders with members, and putting them under the sway 
of the big national leaders. Also the groundwork is laid for 
setting up a new Socialist Labor Party, if that is what A.F.L. 
leaders have in mind. 


Eisenhower's candidacy is not making headway among seasoned 
Republicans in Congress, who profess ignorance of his party. affil- 
iation. They insist on candidates who are well-known Republicans. 


The names most frequently mentioned are Senator Taft and General 
MacArthur. 


Leaders in both parties grudgingly admit MacArthur is the . 
strongest and most strategic "dark horse" in either party on the 


1952 horizon. They admit, too, that right now he looks unbeat- 
able at the polls. | 


Tentative plan of some Truman leaders to push Fred Vinson — 
for presidential nomination next year has the vigorous opposition 
of fellow Kentuckian Alben Barkley. Whatever Truman's intention, 
Barkley wants renomination, and Kentucky's constitution prohibits 
that state's electors from ‘voting for more than one native son. 


Political opposition to Truman in Southern states is growing 
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“1 GET THE TENDEREST, TASTIEST FLAMES WITH DILLARD PAPER” 


Everybody uses Paper for Something © 


And no matter what kind of paper you need, you 


will find it at the Dillard division near you. Each 


Dillard division carries a large stock of paper and 
allied products. 

For 25 years, Dillard Paper Company has been 
meeting the paper requirements of Southern indus- 
tries and institutions with the best paper available— 
delivered WHEN it is needed, 


In each division. Dillard has men who are spe- 


cialists in all problems of paper and packaging. 


These men have the knowledge and technical exper- 
ience to offer constructive suggestions and to advise 
their clients in the proper use of paper and allied 
products. By calling Dillard, you can easily satisfy 


all your paper needs at one convenient source of 


supply. 


~ DILLARD HAS THE RIGHT PAPER FOR EVERY USE 


PAPER 
COMPANY 


GREENSBORO * CHARLOTTE * GREENVILLE COLUMBIA 
ROANOKE * BRISTOL * WILMINGTON * MACON * KNOXVILLE 


Years Service and Experience 795 ¥ 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


and hardening, say members of Congress from these states. Truman 
forces are mobilizing Young Democrats to resist the Southern move 
to restore the two-thirds rule in party nominations. There are 
warning flashes of an epochal battle in the coming convention, 
pivoted on restoring the two-thirds rule and throwing out Truman's 
civil rights declarations. If this is done Truman not only could 
not be renominated, but could not run on the party platform if 

he was nominated. 


There's lots of sympathy in Western states for the South- 
erners' position on the two-thirds rule. Some parts of the West 


oppose Truman policies as much as the South. New leaders — — Byrnes, 
George, Byrd, Russell, Holland and Stennis, are heading the South- 
erners. Truman forces have no. one of equal capacity to match 

them. 


Truman forces are focusing on discrediting Senator McCarthy, 
and, if possible, gaining his expulsion from the Senate. His 
charges of "Reds" in the State Department and dictating Far East- 
ern policy, has aroused Truman. McCarthy's income tax returns 
are under scrutiny. It's expected an effort will be made to 
indict. him on some claim as a tax dodger, or at least show him 
to the country as climbing from "rags to riches." 


Adroit suggestion of Senator Benton (D., Conn.) to invoke 
"economic reprisals" against the South for opposition to civil 
rights and to lifting segregation has brought the issue to white 
heat in Congress cloak rooms. Benton is joined by Humphrey (D., 
Minn.) who wants to change Senate rules to force a vote on civil 
rights. Negro lobbyists are actively supporting Benton and Hum- 
phrey. 


Test of the constitutionality of Washington's segregated 
school system is moving closer to a.decision in the Supreme Court. 


The Court has agreed to hear the case. At issue is whether white 
schools shall be required to admit Negro students that wish to 
attend. 


Other United Nations members who joined this country in 
Korea are urging now that all U. N. troops quietly withdraw. 
Pressure on this country to get out of Korea, or abandon South: 
Korea, and even Japan, to the "Reds," is becoming intense. In two 
months of "armistice" the Chinese have built up tremendous mili- 
tary resources. 


Armed Services Committee members in Congress are pessimistic 
over the outlook in Korea, based on what Pentagon officials have - 
told them. "Red" forces during the lull have built up strength 


to a high point, and there is no real end to the fighting in sight. 


Some generals see no chance of a victory short of a long war of 
attrition, and heavy losses in American casualties. 


Top.aides of Truman continue to play up the Russian war 
danger, and to urge more military spending. But, significally, 
Britain is entering into long. term trading deals with Romania and 
other Soviet satellites, obviously with Russian approval. 
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BLACK OIL DUE TO 
CAST IRON BOLSTERS 


withN 


"SMUTTY” YARN 


due to black oil accumvu- 
lating in spindle wells 
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GQ black oil 


an accomplished fact 
over years of use! 


Other advantages include: 
SAVE OILING — oiling required 1/4 to 1/15 as often 
SAVE SPINDLE HP — savings up to 15% 


For complete information, write 


(QUSTHIAL PLAST 


21 VERNON ST., WHITMAN, MASS. 
Northern Sales: Richard K. Butler, Box 428, Whitman, Mass. 


Belgium: 
Firme Paul Pflieger 
158 Chaussee de Courtrai 
Ghent, Belgium 


Southern Sales: Watson & Desmond, Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Service Office: Box 1863, Spartanburg, 5. C. 


France: For European Service: 


Thoma & Compagnie Victor Beecroft 
21 Rue de la Chapelle 54 Boroughgate 
Paris 18e, France Otley, Yorkshire, England 
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Two Kinds Of Democrats 


Democrats may now be divided into two classes, Dixie- 
crat Democrats and Yankeecrat Democrats. 

Dixiecrat Democrats are Democrats who feel that Section 
IX and Section X of the Bill of Rights were solemn and 
binding obligations between the sovereign States and the 
Federal government they created. 

Those sections were: 


Section IX. The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights shall not be construed to deny or dis- 
parage others retained by the people. 

Section X. The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 

There are many thousands of Dixiecrat Democrats in the 
Northern States and also many Republicans who hold the 
same beliefs relative to the intent and seh ess of Sections 
IX and X of the Bill of Rights. 

Yankeecrat Democrats are Democrats who hold that the 
Northern States should have the right to prescribe laws and 
make regulations for the conduct of the people of the South 
and that only the first eight sections of the Bill of Rights 
should be given any consideration. 

Yankeecrat Democrats, in the Southern States, are Federal 
office holders, relatives of Federal office holders and those 
who seem to feel that for the sake of party regularity they 
should be willing to sell the South down the river and have 
the conduct of its people controlled by laws made at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Northern Republicans have more regard for the Bill of 
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President and Editor 


Rights and can be depended upon to be fairer to the people 
of the South than Yankeecrat Democrats either North or 
South. 

There are today only two kinds of Democrats, Dixiecrat 
Democrats and Yankeecrat Democrats. There are no other 
Democrats. 


Aspects Of The Cotton Situation 


~ Dr. Claudius Murchison, economic advisor for the Ameri- 

can Cotton Manufacturers Institute, has rendered a service 
to the cotton textile industry by his analysis of the cotton 
situation. 

He presented his analysis at a Charlotte meeting of the 
Board of Governors of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute held last September and many who heard him ex- 
pressed regret that he had not presented the statement a few 
weeks earlier. 


The world carry-over Aug. 1 was only four months’ sup- . 


ply. Of the expected increase in world cotton production 
of 8.5 million bales, 7.2 will be supplied by U. S. The 
foreign increase will be 1-2 or 1.3, according to Inter- 
national Cotton Advisory Committee estimates. 

Most of the foreign increase is non-competitive, from the 
point of view of our exports, consisting mainly of Egyptian, 
Indian and Communist growths. Certainly the increase in 
foreign production which is competitive with American 
exports would be considerably less than one million bales. 

Since last year's foreign consumption was handicapped 
by the shortage of American cotton and by excessively high 
prices of other growths, and since world spindleage has in 
the meantime shown substantial growth (in Japan over a 
million spindles) an increase of foreign consumption should 
be expected for the coming year. 

Total foreign demand will be substantially greater than 
consumption, because of the necessity of rebuilding stocks. 
Foreign stocks declined last year by 1.1 million bales, — 
an already short condition of supply. 

Foreign countries will need to enlarge stocks by at least 
two million bales during the coming year in order to be in a 
comfortable working position. If consumption is expanded 
by as much as one to 1.5 million bales, as seems logical, the 
need for larger stocks of at least two million bales, should 
produce a total increase of requirements of from three to 
3.5 million bales, of which 1.2 or 1.3 would be supplied 
from foreign sources. The conclusion follows that foreign 
takings of American cotton this year will need to show an 
increase of at least 1.8 million bales over last year, and could 
easily represent an increase of two million bales. 

Should this analysis be confirmed, the American situation 
for 1951-52 looks about as follows: 


Supply ‘Disposition 
Carry-over .:..° 22 Carry over...) 29 
Production .... 17.2 Consumption .. 10.5 
Imports .....:. Exports 6.2 


Even if the above export estimate should prove slightly 
excessive and the consumption estimate should not be quite 
realized, the extreme smallness of the carry-over figure 
could make possible the absorption of the differences with- 
out in any way creating a bearish condition. There is 
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BANGOR MILLS 


Reimer Tricot Machines plus Warpers 


and Creels are the core of this important 


mills million dollar expansion program. 


Long users of Reiner warp knit equipment, the 
management of Bangor Mills, Inc., based their 
decision exclusively on past performance of Reiner 
machines—Tricot Machines, Warpers or Creels. 
They, if anyone, know how reliable, economical, 
and versatile Reiner equipment is, and how profit- 
ably it serves the ever-expanding tricot market. 


ROBERT 
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To those striving for top quality—the answer is 
simple: Reiner warp knit machines—Tricot, Sim- 
plex, Raschel—plus Reiner Warpers and Creels. 
They have earned their mill reputation as profit 
building teams for all around excellence. Quality 
Fabrics depend on Quality Machines. For that 
reason, the trade’s very best mills use Reiners. 


Authority Bus Terminal, 


Avenve, Weehowken, 


9590-564 GREGORY AVENUE 


INSTALLATION 


10 MINUTES FROM TIMES @ 
SQUARE. Toke Bus Nos. 6! or ie 
67, from Platform No, 60, Port 


Street ond 8th Avenue, New 
York City. Get off at Pleasont @& 


Jersey. From there turn left ond R 
walk through the underpass up & 
to Gregory Avenue ... TELE- 
PHONE: UNION 7-0502,.0503, 
0504, ond 0505. From New 

. York City coll LONGACRE @ 


¢ d | New 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


— 1951 — 


Nov. 2—Annual meeting, QUARTERMASTER ASSOCIATION, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D..C. 


Nov. 3—SOUTH CAROLINA DIVISION, 8.T.A., Clemson (8. C.) College 
Chapel. 


Nov. 3—NORTHERN NORTH CAROLINA-VIRGINIA DIVISION, S8S.T.A., 
Y.M.C.A. Building, High Point, N. C. 


Nov. 3—~ALABAMA TEXTILE OPERATING EXECUTIVES, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn. 


Nov. 7—A.A.T.T., Builders Club, New York City. 


Nov. 8-9—Annual meeting, TEXTILE RESEARCH INSTITUTE, New York 
City. 


Nov. 10—PIEDMONT DIVISION, S.T.A., North Carolina Vocational Textile 
School, Belmont, N. C. 


Nov. 26-Dec. 1—EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York City. 


Nov. 29-30-——-SPINNER-BREEDER CONFERENCE, Clemson, 8. C. 


Nov. 30-—-Textile session (in conjunction with annual national meeting), 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, Chalfonte-Had- 
don Halil, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Dec. 1—SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Patten, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Dec. 3—-AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE TECHNOLOGISTS, 
Bullders Club, New York City. 


Dec. 8—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C,, LaGrange, Ga. 


Dec. 13-14—Film, Sheeting and Coated Fabrics Division, SOCIETY OF THE 
PLASTICS INDUSTRY, Hotel Commodore, New York City. 


—1952 — 


Jan. 14-17—PLANT MAINTENANCE SHOW, Convention Hall, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Feb. 13-15—COTTON RESEARCH CLINIC, Pinehurst, N. C. 


March 3-7—-Spring meeting and committee week, A.8.T.M., Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, O. 


April 3-4—Spring meeting, TEXTILE QUALITY CONTROL ASSOCIATION, 
A. French Schoo! of Textiles, Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta. 


April 16-17—Spring meeting, FIBER SOCIETY, Clemson (S. C.) House 
Hotel. 


April 16-18—Annual convention, COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF GEORGIA, Boca Raton (Fla.) Hotel and Club. 


May 6-9——-INTERNATIONAL LIGHTING EXPOSITION AND CONFER- 
ENCE, Cleveland (Ohio) Auditorium. 


May 12-17-—-NATIONAL COTTON WEEK... 


May 15-17—Annual outing, CAROLINA YARN ASSOCIATION, The Caro- 
lina, Pinehurst, N. C 


May 15-17—Annual convention, AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
INSTITUTE, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


‘June 12-14—Annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
\ Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 8. C 


June 23-27—Annual meeting. AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MA- 
TERIALS, Hotel Statler, New York City. 


Oct. 6-11—SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, Textile Hall, Greenville, 
8.:C. 


Nov. 6-8—Annual national convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS & COLORISTS, Boston, Mass. 


— 1953 — 


Sept. 17-19—Annual national convention, A.A.T.C.C., Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill 


pril 26-May 1—AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION, Atian- 
tic City (N. J.) Auditorium. 
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EDITORIALS 


definitely not a condition of burdensome surplus in this 
picture, when the total world situation is considered. 

Should American farmers hold a very large part of their 
cotton by putting it in the government loan, a very tight 
cotton situation could develop before the end of the 1950- 
cotton year. 


Great Britain In Distress 


The time was when Great Britain was the most powerful 
nation in the world and there was no small nation which 
dared defy her. 

Her ships sailed the seven seas and her colonies, including 
such large areas as Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
India, provided her with raw materials and an immense 
market for manufactured goods. 

India secured its independence and now Egypt has an- 
nounced that it will no longer take orders from nor permit 
Great Britain to control the Suez Canal. 

Iran has had the temerity to take over the British oil 
fields and refinery plants which were built and have been 
operated in her country. 

With India gone, Great Britain no longer has such great 
need to control the Suez Canal but from a military stand- 
point, it was important for it to remain in her hands. 

In’ England, a socialistic form of government has control 


and taxes have become so high that there is little incentive 


to build industries and the working man has to pay as taxes 
such a large portion of his earnings after reaching a certain 
very low figure, that he sees little reason to work after his 
wages have reached that point. 

In spite of the fact that Great Britain has in years past 
put many things over on the United States, the crumbling 
of her empire deprives us of a very much. needed ally. 

Great Britain has always had a well justified reputation 
for national integrity, just as her citizens have led the world 
in reputation for business integrity. 

When the rulers and leaders of Great Britain made an 
agreement with the United States, or any other country, we 
knew that it would be carried out to the letter even if it 
was not in writing. 

The United States and Great Britain, if Great Britain 
could have retained her power, would have ruled the world 
and that would have been well because neither has any 
desire for more land and both have a sincere desire to estab- 
lish world peace upon a permanent basis. 

The fact that the United States gave up Cuba after the 
Spanish-American War and recently gave complete freedom 
to the Philippines, should convince the people of the world 
that we have no desire to annex other areas. 

Great Britain was, at one time, a ruthless aggressor 
nation but in recent years has not been guilty of aggression 
and has become an ardent advocate of world peace. 

‘The crumbling of the British empire, and socialism in 
England, have deprived the United States of its most power- 
ful-and most sincere ally and placed a great amount of 
additional responsibility upon this country. 

There are very few, if any, other countries in this world 
whom we can trust or who will not cut our throats when it 
suits their selfish purposes. 

Great Britain had its faults but its integrity was unques- 
tioned and, as its empire crumbles, the United States will 
realize, more and more, that it has suffered a terrific loss. 
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MEDLEY MANUFACTURING 


HOME OFFICE 


400 THIRTY-SECOND STREET 


When you have difficulties with 


your yarn uniformity, where do 


you look? Do you check this non- 


uniformity back through the rov- 


ing and drawing frames? If you ~ 


do, you may realize that once 
non-uniformity is put into sliver, 
it is there to stay and increase 
with processing. Why not get 
your yarn-off to a good start 
by installing a change-over by 
MEDLEY, makers of Precision 
Sealed Ball Bearing Rolls and 
Drawing Frames? 


Let us send a technician to 


discuss our services with vou. 


COMPANY, INC. 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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CLEANDRAFT 
Non-lubricating Top Rolls 
for Back and Middle Lines™ 
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Completely new method 
of manufacture, at 
new low price. 
Various styles, 


PATENT 
PENDING 


— eliminate all lubricating effort. 
— give much cleaner yarn, due to 

complete freedom from lubricant. 
— reduce picking and cleaning. 


— simple to install. 


Low Furst Cost — Substantial Savings — INVESTIGATE 


*Not for front line use, 


For complete information, write 


CLEANDRAFT 
Non-lubricating 


Top Rolls 


are made for back and 


middle lines of all stand- 


2A. VERRON STREET, WHLERAN, MASS: 


ard and lona draft cot- ~~ Northern Sales: Southern Sales: 
g ae Richard K, Butler Watson and Desmond 
P Whitman, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 
i Belgium: France: For European Service: 
ise Firme Paul Pflieger Thoma & Compagnie Victor Beecroft 
158 Chaussee de Courtrai 21 Rue de la Chapelle 54 Boroughgate 
Ghent, Belgium Paris 18e, France Otley, Yorkshire, England 
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Yaluable products ‘well 
vital equipment ore threatened 


Corrosion takes its toll in ‘was than 


lose italy throu cotitamination. 


torm, yet this waste an he avoided by 

atid “other itenis exposed to CORTOSIVE fursies,. 
acids, alkalies, oF tacisture, 


Arrange to protect thent with AMERG OAT 
the corrosion ‘resistant coatings, each tuilt-to 
conguer: -specitic industrial conrosion problems. 


Manutactiners ii nedrly every have found WATER SOFTENING PLANT 


Azer sive., SATE 


TEXTILE MILLS — Dyeing and Finishing 


Nf 
e 
| | 
CHEMICAL PLANTS — Caustic Soda Tank 
| 
PETROLEUM REFINING — Columns and Piping 
— i 
CORPORATION 
a 
| 
Vie 
$ * 
a \ FOOD PROCESSING — Milk Storage Tanks 
—— 


No restiig 


HFL » 


IMPROVED spams SHAFT EEL, 


with Shaft Support, For Cotton and Reyon Leoms 


LIVERMORE 


| 

JUST AS INDIVIDUAL MILL LEADERSHIP is ochievec 
BRAKE ANDLE by constant improvement in fabric quality, so has LIVERMORE 
LEADERSHIP been built on the policy of anficipating future 
needs in weaving equipment. 


IMPROVED 


WE ARE PROUD OF OUR PAST, proud of our 64 year: > 
of conscientious service to the textile industry. But we look to our 7 
past only for guidance in maintaining standards of engineering 
that will aid you in meeting todays —- and tomorrow s — 4 
quirements for foster operation, tTewer loom stops, quicker : 
repairs... ond befter fabrics. 


MORE THAN 2000 well-managed textile mills are bene 
fiting daily by this Livermore policy. They are letting HFL | = 
PROVED LOOM PARTS help to improve their competitive fabric 
quality. They realize, as we do, that nothing is static abou 
“ROLLING BOSS" “DOBBY JACK LIVERMORE : 


for Silk, Rayon and Cotten Looms 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PLANT 
3OSTON. 34, MASS. 


SOUTHERN DIVIS 
REENVILLE, 


ESTABLISHED 188 
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Combed And Carded Yarn Conventions 


ARN manufacturers, at their recent annual conven- 

tions, were urged by Robert C. Jackson, executive 
vice-president of the American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, not to allow the size of the current cotton crop to lull 
them into a sense of security or complacency. 

Speaking before meetings of the Southern Combed Yarn 

Spinners Association (at Charlotte, N. C., Sept. 28) and 
the Carded Yarn Association (at Pinehurst, N. C., Oct. 5) 
Mr. Jackson suggested that cotton yarn spinners “not be 
misled by what on the surface may appear to be a return 
to a surplus cotton position’ and asked that the following 
factors be weighed carefully: 
(1) The cotton carryover on Aug. I amounted to 2.2 
million bales, the lowest in many years, much too small for 
an efficient working stock: The government estimates the 
current crop at 17.3 bales which brings ‘the supply for the 
current crop year to 19.5 bales. 

(2) Experts on cotton consumption trends estimate do- 
mestic consumption for the current crop year at ten to 10.5 
million bales. These estimates take into consideration the 
expansion in purchasing power of the American consumer, 
but anticipate no radical change in govefnment procurement 
programs. 

(3) Since it is logical to assume that last year’s foreign 
consumption was handicapped by the shortage of American 
cotton and by excessively high prices of other growths, and 
since in the meantime world spindleage has shown substan- 
tial growth—for instance, over one million spindles in Japan 
alone—an increase in foreign consumption is anticipated. 
Foreign takings of American cotton this year may expand 
by 134 to two million bales which would mean exports of 
534, to 61%, million bales. 

(4) Factors listed above indicate total disappearance of 
approximately 16 million bales as compared with indicated 
supply of 19.5 bales, which would mean a carryover of 
approximately 3.5 million bales on Aug. 1, 1952. This ts 
far below average of past few years and is nothing more 
than an efficient working stock. 

Mr. Jackson told the meetings that it is necessary now to 
watch plans for next year's crop since it appears that the 
carryover next Aug, 1 will be just about right for a working 
stock. He added that next year’s cotton crop should be 
geared to anticipated domestic plus export requirements. 

Commenting on the so-called “withholding movement” 
by cotton farmers, Mr. Jackson declared, ‘“The program has 
become so widespread that practically every cotton farmer 
in the country is convinced that it may be to his advantage 
to place a portion of his crop in the government loan. The 
banks, who have a direct interest in seeing that the farmer 
gets all he can for his crop, are assisting this program. The 
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statement by 100 congressmen urging farmers to put their 
cotton in the loan is having a profound effect across the 
belt. 

“Guesses as to the amount of cotton that will go into 
the loan vary widely, from 3!/y to as high as seven million 
bales. But if the supply is only three or 31 million bales in 
excess of disappearance and only that amount goes into the 
loan, a substantial portion will have to be taken out in order 
to take care of working stock or carryover: requirements. 
Any quantity above these amounts going into the loan means 
that just that much more will have to be taken out.” 

Briefly reviewing Washington developments, Mr. Jackson 
explained that the substitute amendment to the. price control 
law proposed by Senator Capehart for floor consideration 
would be most unfortunate for the textile industry. This 
amendment stipulates that within 60 days after passage, the 
President shall establish ceilings on manufactured products, 
based upon the highest level of prices which prevailed 
during the period Jan. 1-June 30, 1950, adjusted for 
cost increases through July 26, 1951. Thereafter no in- 


creases would be allowed in ceilings except to reflect in- 


creased labor costs. He pointed out that since cotton was 
selling far below the ceiling on July 26 any increases in 
cotton costs above that level could not be reflected in man- 
ufacturers ceilings. 

“Obviously, it is so unworkable that it is difficult to 
believe that it will be considered seriously but we should 
watch carefully and be ready to make our position known if 
there does seem to be a chance that such a measure will be 
enacted,’ he declared. 

Switching to a discussion of price ceilings, Mr. Jackson 


Seuthern Combed Yarn Spinners Association officials, left to right: Ben 
Rudisill, vice-president; H. E. Rietz, executive secretary; George W. 
Boys, president; and Coit M. Robinson, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 
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declared that it should be obvious to all that they are not 
needed in cotton textiles. Over the last 18 months, he 
pointed out, the cotton textile industry demonstrated its 
extraordinary ability to expand its production almost in- 
stantly to maximum capacity. In the crop year 1949-50 it 
met all demand requirements by processing 8.9 million 
bales of cotton. In the crop year 1950-51, which began 
Aug. 1, 1950, it processed 10.6 million bales. In so doing 
it attained a volume of output which could not be absorbed 
in the later months of the year, despite unprecedented 
civilian demand, high military procurement and inflationary 
pressure, 

Mr. Jackson also emphasized that the price structure of 
the industry is intensely competitive and promptly responds 
to a condition of adequate supply. The continuance of an 
adequate supply of cotton textiles, he went on, is now 
assured, not only because of the industry's demonstrated 
capacity but also because of the- adequate supply of raw 
cotton now in prospect. 

“Analysis of the industry's production and marketing 
experience during the past year further discloses that the 


price controls imposed during the year proved to be wholly, 


unnecessary,” he declared. “Before their appearance the 
industry had turned back through its own production efforts 
the forces of inflation insofar as they related to cotton tex- 
tiles. Prices are now far below the ceilings and no fore- 
seeable circumstances short of all-out war can, during the 
current crop year, raise them to their former level.” 


Combed Yarn Meeting 


The annual convention of the Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners Association opened with a report from its presi- 
dent, George W. Boys, of Green River Mills at Tuxedo, 
N. C., who outlined reasons for the slumped condition of 
the combed yarn market, scored the action of some spinners 
in cutting prices on existing contracts, and outlined the work 
done by the organization during the previous year. 

According to Mr. Boys, the present slump in textile busi- 
ness may be attributed to a combination of these factors: 


(1) public buying spree in the last half of 1950; (2) feel- 
ing by some that military agencies would buy more than 
they did; (3) overbuying by wholesalers and retailers in 
the first quarter of this year; (4) administering of price 
controls in such a way that “neither buyer nor seller knew 
exactly where he stood,” and (5) hesitancy among buyers, 
due to the large cotton crop and attending lower prices, 
causing them to think they could buy cheaper if they waited. 

Immediately following Mr. Jackson's appearance on the 
luncheon program, those in attendance heard a forecast 
forum led by Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, econgmic adviser 
to the A.C.M.I. Panel participants were W. Ray Bell, 
president of the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York; Roy A. Cheney, president of the Underwear 
Institute; Charles B. J. Molitor, sales manager for North 
American Lace Co.; James B. Duffy of the Gardiner Hall 


-Co., representing the Thread Institute; Robert P. Shapard, 


Jr., of Spalding Knitting Mills and vice-president of the 
Southern Hosiery Manufacturers Association; and John W. 
Murray, secretary-treasurer of the Textile Export Association 
of the United States. 

Mr. Bell spoke of the increased population of the coun- 
try, of the fact that the disposable income of the population 
is the highest ever recorded, of the predictions that durable 
goods will be in more limited supply, of the reduction in 
inventories in apparel and household goods in retail stores, 
of the resumption of military buying, and of the abundant 
supply of cotton. With these conditions in mind, he added, 
there appears to be sound reason to suppese that the worst 
of the adjustment period is over and that better markets lie 
ahead. One barrier which remains blocking a return to 
normal trade in the textile industry is O.P.S. price controls, 
he pointed out. These regulations, which were predicated 
on a situation of scarcity and high cotton prices, are not 
realistic and of no public benefit. Full fiber supply and 
cloth production rule out the return to inflationary habits, 
for which these restrictions were drawn up. Neither the 
industry nor the public benefit from these curbs which serve 
as an irritant on the economy, Mr. Bell declared. By revok- 
ing these ceilings, the government could restore a free mar- 


Gene Riets makes an announcement to the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Association convention banquet session. 
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ket where the forces of supply and demand would act to 
restore production, consumption and employment in textiles, 
he states. It is a step which the government should not 
hesitate to take, he emphasized. 

Mr. Cheney emphasized that the current ‘‘controlled 
economy” makes difficult any prediction based on business 
factors. However, he declared that, for the “immediate 
future, I look for a pick-up in business and a real one.” As 
president of the Underwear Institute, Mr. Cheney said that, 
“in my opinion, the taking of underwear by the armed 
services will be heavy again for the fiscal year to end July 1, 
1952.” In contrast to conditions obtaining a few weeks ago, 
underwear buyers lately began requesting shipments they 


previously deferred and attempts at cancellation of orders 


“have ceased.” When seasonally cold weather arrives, he 
said, demand for Winter underwear “will most certainly 
increase and increase very rapidly.’ Mr. Cheney gave em- 
phasis to this forecast: “If the government steps in and 
buys more heavyweight underwear, as I expect they will, 
there may be a pinch before we are through.” 


Mr. Molitor cited figures to show the steady gain of syn- 
thetics in the manufacture of laces, and ventured that the 
percentages in favor of synthetics seem likely to increase 
during the coming year. In 1949, it was 60 per cent cotton 
and 40 per cent synthetics; in 1951, it was 50-50; and for 
1952 it could be 40 to.45 per cent cotton, and 55-60 per 
cent synthetics. Women want material that will stand wash- 
ing readily, commented Mr. Molitor. He stressed also that 
nylon has meant much to the lace industry, saying that the 
equivalent in fine count combed yarn can be had in nylon 
at half the price. In addition, of course, the stability of the 


price of nylon means much to the user. Mr. Molitor urged 


the spinners to give plenty of research to the perfection of 
combed yarn that would be stabilized against shrinkage. 
“If your equipment can spin nylon, as I understand it can, 
you might want to consider this. In our industry there is a 
great opportunity for spun nylon in fine counts.”” Mr. Moli- 
tor also urged that each manufacturer become more tariff 
conscious; and he ventured the need for greater promotion 
of the advantages of cotton. | 

Mr. Duffy declared the thread market was showing signs 
of moving and this trend would be implemented by increas- 
ing textile purchases by the armed services. “During the 
period from July 1, 1950, to July 1, 1951, our industry has 
experienced some very trying times in meeting the demands 
placed upon us,” he said. “In the second quarter of 1950 
(which we might refer to as pre-Korea), the industrial total 
of pounds sold was 11 million pounds. | hesitate to guess 
how much will be sold during this current quarter just 
closing, but I feel that our industry would be happy if they 
had sold as much as during the pre-Korean quarter. Just 
before Korea, we were passing through a period of business 
calm. With the Korean War, our minds immediately went 
back to World War II, recalling what happened to prices, 
shortages and inventories.’ 

Mr. Shapard commended the textile industry on the 
strides it had made in increasing wages. The seamless hos- 
iery industry has not been able to progress to this same 
extent, unfortunately, he observed. The seamless industry 
is greatly depressed now because of overproduction. During 
the war many mills took knitting machines out of storage 
and put them into production. At the end of the war, we 
had 60,000 seamless machines in operation, related Mr. 
Shapard. Since 1945, machinery builders have turned out 
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quite a few more, and today there are about 70,000 ma- 
chines, “which we wish were not in operation.” ‘It 1s 
inevitable that many machines will be taken out of produc- 
tion, and that some of our plants will have to be liquidated.” 

The large supply of cotton now becoming available to all 


producing nations is going to exert a profound influence on 


the pattern of world trade in cotton textiles, said Mr. Mur- 
ray. Another important development that will change the 
course of this textile trade was the signing of the Japanese 
peace treaty, he said, though it is the cotton situation that 
is of greater and more immediate importance. Part of the — 
expansion in our foreign trade over the last year can be 
attributed to the world-wide shortage of cotton, Mr. Murray 
declared. “Foreign mills during this period were reluctant or 
unable to book as many orders as their equipment could 
process. In fact, our rather unusual exports of yarns to 
European mills in the first part of the year were the direct 
result of this inability to procuré cotton in required amounts 
and grades. This state of affairs, as you well know, came 
to an abrupt end on Aug. 8 when the government confirmed 
the fact that this year’s crop would top 17 million bales. 
Instead of withholding supplies from foreign mills, -it is 
obvious that from now on the government will back every 
attempt to increase shipments of the raw fiber to mills 
overseas. The upshot of all this, of course, is that exporters 
of cotton textiles in Europe and Asia and even in South 
America will soon be competing more vigorously in many 
of the markets we serve than at any time in the last 13 
years. | 

The combed yarn convention ended with a banquet ses- 
sion, which featured a humorous after-dinner address by 
N. V. (Swede) Nelson, cotton broker and football en- 
thusiast of Boston, Mass. During the banquet the president's 
award was presented with appropriate florishes to Mr. Boys 
by R. Dave Hall of Belmont, N. C. Announcement was 
made that Mr. Boys had been re-elected president of the 
organization for another term. 

W. P. Hazelwood, president and treasurer of Pickett 
Cotton Mills, Inc., High Point, N. C., was elevated to the 
first vice-presidency replacing Ben R. Rudisill, president 
and treasurer of Carlton Yarn Mills, Inc., Cherryville, N. C. 
The group elected R. Barton Hayes, president and treasurer 
of Hudson (N. C.) Cotton Mfg. Co., second vice-president 
succeeding Mr, Hazelwood, M. T. Cameron, A. M. Smyre — 
Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., was named treasurer. H. E. 
Rietz, Gastonia, is executive secretary. : 

Elected to the board for three-year terms were: R. §. 
Dickson, American Yarn & Processing Co., Mount Holly, 
N. C.; Jean W. Schenck, Lily Mills Co., Shelby, N. C.; 
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Robert C. Jackson speaking to the Carded Yarn Association meeting. At 
speaker's right is Gardner Ackley of the O.P.S., and at his left are Doe 
LaFar and J. Craig Smith. 
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Carded Yarn Association officials, left to right: 
dent; E. Owen Fitzsimons, executive vice-president; 
Jr.. immediate past president and current vice-president. 


Halbert M. Jones, presi- 
and D. R. LaFar, 


Sam M. Butler, Glenn Mills, Inc., Lincolnton, N. C.; and 
. D. P. Stowe, South Fork Mfg. Co., Belmont. Frank C. 
Sherrill, Jr., Gem Yarn Mills, Cornelius, N. C., was named 
to fill the unexpired two-year term of Barton Hayes. 

Continuing for two years on the board are Frank Lyman, 
Fitchburg (Mass.) Yarn Co.; Ernest T. Boger, Boger & 
Crawford Spinning Mill, Lincolnton, and R. Dave Hall, 
Stowe Thread Co., Belmont. Directors remaining for an- 
other year are David R. Johnston, Johnston Mfg. Co., 
Charlotte; John C. Roberts, Textiles, Inc., Gastonia; John 
Rutledge, China Grove (N. C.) Cotton Mills Co., and J. 
Harold Lineberger, Acme Spinning Co., Belmont. Retiring 
board members were W. H. Suttenfield, American Yarn & 
Processing Co., Mount Holly; R. L. Stowe, Jr., Stowe Spin- 
ning Co., Belmont; A. K. Winget, Efird Mfg. Co., Albe- 
marle, N. C.; and J. H. Daughdrill, American Thread Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Carded Yarn Convention 


The Carded Yarn Association convention opened Oct. 4 
at Pinehurst with a closed membership meeting, at which 
Halbert M. Jones, president and treasurer of Waverly Mills, 
Inc., at Laurinburg, N. C., was elected president to succeed 
D. R. LaFar, Jr., of Gastonia, N. C., who is head of the 
LaFar chain of yarn mills. The board named Mr. LaFar 
association. vice-president replacing J. Craig Smith, Avon- 
dale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. E. Owen Fitzsimons, Charlotte, 
was re-elected executive vice-president and treasurer, and 
Miss Juanita Nixon, secretary. G. P. Barnwell, Bibb Mfg. 
Co., Macon, Ga., is chairman of the dyed yarn division, 
Claude M. Elrod, Boaz ( Ala.) Mills, and Edwin Malloy, 
Cheraw (S. C.) Cotton Mills, Inc., were appointed to the 
executive committee. They replace Ernest Rees, Jr., Elk 
Cotton Mills, Fayetteville; Tenn., and R. C. McCall, Pin- 
nacle Mills, Easley, S. C., respectively. Re-elected were 
Charles M. Geer, Callaway Mills Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Philip 


Golf competition at the C. 
these prizes. 


Y. A. eonvention was aimed toward winning 
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Dana, Dana Warp Mills, Westbrook, Me., 
Brower, Brower Mills, Inc., Hope Mills, N.-C. 

Mail balloting by members resulted in the election for 
three-years terms of J. Craig Smith; Edwin Borden, III, 
Borden Mfg. Co., Goldsboro, N. C.; and J. A. Farmer, 
Textron Southern, Inc., Anderson, §. C, The board re- 
appointed Abner Nash, Sterling Cotton Mills, Inc., Frank- 
linton, a director to fill the vacancy created when Mr. Jones 
was elected president. 

Re-elected board members were: Mr. Geer; J. R. Newell, 
Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., and S, R. Cross, Cross 
Cotton Mills Co., Marion. Remaining directors for another 
year are: W. N. Banks, Grantville (Ga.) Mills; Mr. Barn- 
well; Hyman L. Battle, Rocky Mount (N. C.) Mills; Mr. 
Dana; Mr. McCall: Frank Pate, Wehadkee Yarn Mills, 
Rock Mills, Ala., and Arthur K. Winget, Efird Mfg. Co., 
Albemarle. Directors, with terms expiring in 1953, are: 
Karl Bishopric, Spray (N. C.) Cotton Mill; Mr. Brower; 
J. A. Cooper, Harriet Cotton Mills, Henderson; Mr, Elrod; 
Mr. Malloy; J. G. H. Morris, Adelaide Mills, Anniston, 
Ala., and Henry W. Swift, Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus, 
Ga, 

Following Mr. Jackson's address (see foregoing report) 


and E. N. 


at the opening session, Gardner Ackley, assistant director. 


and economist for the Office of Price Stabilization, presented 
a generalized and somewhat boring explanation of the 
theory of price control, avoiding any specific mention of 
textile commodities. He did hint, however, that the O.P.S. 
was considering the possibility of refreezing prices, at the 


lower level, of items which O.P.S. considers to have fallen 


below what Mr. Ackley termed “inflated ceilings.” 

The remainder of this convention's final day was taken 
up with a ladies’ luncheon, men’s golf tournament and the 
annual banquet. E. S. Reid of Sonoco Products Co., Harts- 
ville, S. C., was in charge of the golf tournament, for which 
his firm awarded a cup to the first low net winner among 
C. Y. A. members, and TEXTILE BULLETIN and THE KNIT- 
TER awarded a cup to the first low net winner among non- 
members. T. P. Roberts of Adelaide Mills, Anniston, Ala.., 


won the Sonoco prize with a 70, and Yates Faison, Jr., of 


American Trust Co., Charlotte, won the Clark Publishing 
Co. prize with a 69//. 

Seventeen other prizes were donated to the tournament 
booty by National Paper Co., Terrell Machine Co., Frank 
M. Shannonhouse, Jr., Atlanta Belting Co., Cocker Machine 
& Foundry Co., Foster Machine Co., Watson & Desmond, 
National Ring Traveler Co., General Electric Co., Ashworth 
Bros., Inc., Piedmont Mop Co. and Textile. Industries. 


Winners were W. H. Suttenfield, Darden Hampton, Henry 
W. Swift, W. J. Nixon, J. T; McLoud, A. W. Latta, Frank 
Pate, A. W. Morton, G. S. Johnston, J. H. Patterson, Mr. 
Reid, K. T. Alfriend, John M. Reed, C. R. Ewing, A. W. 
Currier and E. N. Brower, Jr. 


Among those at the head table of the Carded Yarn Association banquet. 
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NO. 10-214 
FLAT SHIPPING BAG 


NO. 40-638 
DOFF BASKET 


NO. 40-740 
TRUCK 


DANDUX FINER BASKETS, BAGS, TRUCKS .. . 


longer lasting efficiency from spinning to weaving 


From proven mill performance — Dandux means superior quality in 
practical terms of greater durability ... in lighter, smoother, easier 
to use canvas handling equipment ... Special equipment to meet 


your special needs, too .. . Also available in snagless Glosstex. 


C. R. DANIELS, INC. 


121 E. Third St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


9 S. Vandeventer Ave., St. Louis 8, Mo. 
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Aluminum Equipment 


INCE World War II, the textile industry has spent over 

a billion dollars in modernization and improvement, a 

large part of which has gone into new equipment. In their 

efforts to get equipment that will meet today’s demands 

for better quality goods at higher production rates, the man- 

ufacturers have sought machinery that will operate success- 
fully at higher operating speeds. 

For example, aluminum, with its light weight combined 
with strength, its resistance to corrosion and nonstaining 
characteristics, and its ease of forming, has come to be used 
in increasing quantities in textile equipment. In many cases 
aluminum has replaced other materials for economy. In 
other instances the metal has been proved ‘superior to other 
materials regardless of cost. 

Aluminum is now being used for parts of traditional 
textile equipment that formerly were made of cast iron, 
steel or wood. In addition, the increasing production of 
synthetic fibers, one of the most significant changes in the 
textile industry in recent years, has created a demand for 
new types of machinery. Aluminum has played an impor- 
tant part in the development of machines ‘designed to meet 
specific needs. 

To obtain an accurate appraisal of the contributions that 
this modern lightweight metal is making to the textile in- 
dustry today, a survey of equipment manufacturers and mill 
operators has been made by the Aluminum Association and 
the Textile Information Service. Mill operators in all sec- 
tions of the country report that the use of aluminum parts 
has helped them to increase production, improve quality and 
reduce operating costs. The general reaction of the textile 
industry toward the lightweight metal can be summed up 
in the words of one Southern executive: “We like to use 
aluminum wherever it ts practical.’’ 

Aluminum’s versatility has made it adaptable for many 
uses in the textile industry. Its familiar quality of light 
weight is important in parts that rotate or reciprocate at 
high speed, as many parts of textile machinery do. Light- 
ness is also a valuable quality in machinery or equipment 
that must be handled manually. 


—- 


- 
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Light yet streng aluminum section beams of heat-treated tubing with 
cast strong-alloy flanges replace wood and steel beams. Standard head 
diameters are 28 and 30 inches, barrel diameters ten and 12 inches.— 
Courtesy Ponemah Mills and Hayes Industries. 
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Development during World War II of alloys possessing 
higher strength have greatly extended purposes for which 
aluminum can be used.. Virtually all forms of the metal 
are found in textile machinery and equipment—sheet, ex- 
trusions, tubing, castings, and forgings. 

High resistance to corrosion and nonstaining character- 
istics are other qualities important in textile plants. High 
humidity is customary in many of these mills, but any 
moisture condensing on aluminum surfaces will not create 
rust to stain yarns or fabrics. Aluminum is also resistant to 
corrosion by most chemicals employed in processing syn- 
thetic fibers. | 

Low maintenance costs are among important advantages 
of aluminum parts reported in the survey. Because these 
parts have a high degree of dimensional’ stability, particu- 
larly as compared to wooden parts, it is possible to main- 
tain better dynamic balance of machine parts operating at 
fast speeds. This results in less vibration at high speed and 
lower operating costs. Also, aluminum parts seldom need 
to be painted for protection. 

One Southern mill man pointed out that although break- 
age of parts is infrequent, where it does occur “our own 
repairmen could easily weld cast iron or steel, but they do 
not know how to handle aluminum.” This same man also 
conceded that machinery companies are rapidly learning how 
to design aluminum parts so as to eliminate much of the 
trouble. 

Primary aluminum producers, well aware that aluminum 
welding requires different methods than iron or steel, re- 
port they have issued educational literature on welding alum- 
inum. It may be obtained free on request from the pro- 
ducers’ home offices. The Aluminum Association also has 
available in limited quantity a reprint describing the various 
methods of welding the metal; single copies can be obtained 
from the association office at 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17: Y. 

Aluminum is found in machinery and equipment for all 
stages of production, from yarn preparation through weav- 
ing and knitting operations. Aluminum also is frequently 


Extruded aluminum hand rails and reed caps have successfully 
two years of rigorous testing in Crompten & Knowles looms. 


passed 
Replacing 
steel-reinforced ash rails, the aluminum rails weigh only half as much 
and do net distert.—Crompton & Knowles photo. 
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used for equipment to handle the finished product in the 
plant. 

Curved guide plates or card casings have been found 
thoroughly satisfactory in cotton carding machines. These 
plates are cut from aluminum extrusions, eliminating form- 
ing and machining operations required by steel. Other 
parts of carding equipment for which aluminum has been 
successfully used are guide rolls and apron slats. One man- 
ufacturer of wool cards uses aluminum for frame castings 
of automatic scale pans. Light weight is important here, 


and this manufacturer says he has obtained greater accuracy 


in weighings after adopting aluminum. 


Extruded Aluminum Rails 


Among important parts of textile machinery are rails used 
in yarn preparation, spinning, weaving, and knitting ma- 
chinery. In the past, all such rails have been made of cast 
iron, steel, or wood reinforced with steel strips. Some rails 
are stationary, while others are mobile. While the travel of 
most moving rails is quite restricted, their motion is rapid 
and involves quick reversals. Maximum production from 
some types of machinery depends upon the speed of motion 
of the rails, so light weight, low inertia, and good dynamic 
balance are desirable qualities. 

Many rails have rather complicated cross sections, making 
aluminum extrusions’ ideally adapted for fabrication of these 
parts. An extrusion is produced simply by forcing the metal. 
in billet form, through a hardened steel die in much the 
same manner as toothpaste is squeezed from a4 tube. It is 
“a simple matter to produce long lengths of uniform cross 
section, and there is almost no limit to the possible variety 
of cross sections that can be produced in aluminum ex- 
trusions. 


Sectional aluminum warp beams made by 


Hayes Industries and Turbo 
Machine Co. for tricot knitting machines.—Hornwood Warp Knitting 
Corp. photo. 


In making extrusions, a die with the desired opening is 
mounted on an extrusion press, and metal is forced through 
to form a rail of correct length and shape. Extrusions can 
be produced to almost the exact finished size wanted. thus 
eliminating most machining operations formerly required. 
Aluminum extruded rails are cheaper to produce, while 
having all the advantages of light weight, resistance to cor- 
rosion, and nonstaining characteristics of the metal. 

In yarn preparation equipment, aluminum extrusions are 
now used for step, bolster, and snug rails in roving and 
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speeder frames. Smoother operation and reduction of coun- 
terbalance weights are the two principal advantages of alum- 
inum reported for these parts. 

Steps, bolsters, snugs, and brackets of various types are 
often made from short pieces cut from aluminum extru- 
sions. Such parts are both lighter and cheaper than cast 
iron. Sliver lifting rolls, formerly made of wood, are now 
sometimes made from hollow, thin-walled aluminum ex- 
trusions. Lap rolls are made in like manner. 


Made partially or entirely of aluminum, materials handling equipment 
such as these portable bins, doffing trucks, carts and racks are clean and 
easily handled, cannot rust, and reduce worker fatigue.—J. C. Paddock 
Co. photo. 3 


Ring rails are among the parts of spinning frames most 
often made of aluminum. These are made from extrusions, 
the ring holes simply being punched out of the web of 
the section. Because of their lighter weight, aluminum ring 
rails require lighter counterbalance weights than steel rails, 
and the aluminum rails never require painting. These two 
advantages are said to make the cost of extruded aluminum 
rails comparable to those of steel rails. Spindle rails, fabri- 
cated in similar fashion, also are becoming common. 

Die-cast aluminum separator blades are among important 
parts of spinning frames produced as castings. A number 
of complicated parts for drawing, spinning, twisting, and 
winding machines are also being produced as die castings. 
These parts are cast to close tolerances so that little machin- 
ing is necessary. A good example is the die-cast roll stand 
recently introduced by one manufacturer. Tension-pulley 
shells are another item being made of aluminum. 

Aluminum take-up tubes for both primary and secondary 
spinning are reported to. withstand the crushing effects of 
nylon yarn particularly well. They are stronger, lighter, 
and cheaper than plastic tubes. They cost more than paper 
tubes, but experience shows they last much longer. 


Spindle Adapters and Bobbins 


Among the most successful aluminum parts recently de- 
signed for spinning frames are the spindle adapter and 
bobbin. Development of the aluminum spindle adapter 
was spurred by the desire to use larger bobbins, thus reduc- 
ing dofter and spooler costs. 

Among those tackling this problem was Walter Regnery, 
president of Joanna (S. C.) Cotton Mills Co. He conceived 
the idea of building up the spindle so that it could receive 
a long, straightsided paper tube. To build up the spindle 
he devised an aluminum adapter that fits over the top; 
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over this jacket. was fitted a fairly conventional paper tube 
type of bobbin somewhat longer than the bobbin used with 
the spindle in its original form. Cost of fitting existing spin- 
dles with these adapters is far less than purchasing new 
spindles to take large bobbins. About 40 per cent more 
yarn can be wound on the larger bobbin without changing. 
Mr. Regnery decided to go a step further. He proceeded 
to develop an aluminum bobbin to fit over the aluminum 
adapter. A test of the new adapter and bobbin at the Joanna 
Mill quickly demonstrated advantages of these parts. Be- 
cause the spindle and its aluminum adapter operated as a 
tight fitting integral unit, spindle speeds could be increased 
above speeds of old style spindles with loosely fitting 
wooden bobbins. Another desirable factor is that the trav- 
erse on the bobbin can be increased. Also, evenness of the 
yarn has been improved, with substantially less labor in 
piecing up the ends in spinning operations. 


* 


; 


Aluminum spindle adaptors and bobbins, made by F. L. Regnery Corp.. 
are said to permit a 25 to 50 per cent increase in capacity, smoother 
and faster operation in cotton spinning.——Joanna Cotton Mills Co. photo. 


Subsequently, the larger warp package gives less knots 
in spooling and weaving and in general improves quality 


of the cloth. As a result of the successful tests, all spindles 


in the Joanna Mills were converted as rapidly as possible. 

The aluminum spindle adapter and bobbin were quickly 
accepted by the industry, when they were made available 
to other mills. The F. L. Regnery Corp., Chicago, was 
organized to manufacture the necessary parts. Since their 
introduction in 1947, aluminum spindle adapters have been 
installed on more than 600,000 spindles in more than 100 
mills, including some of the largest in the country. The 
aluminum bobbin is a more recent development, but more 
than 200,000 such bobbins are reported to be in use in 
the Joanna mill. Although the aluminum bobbin. costs 
more originally, Joanna experience shows that its durability 
and long life indicate that it is a low-cost bobbin. Aluminum 
bobbins have the further advantage of permitting steaming 
of the yarn, when this is required, without damage to the 
bobbin itself. In addition to the aluminum spindle adapter 
and bobbin developed by Walter Regnery, Whitin Machine 
Works is now equipping its spinning frames with alumi- 
num-sheathed spindles. Already Whitin has produced 1,- 
500,000 spindles of this type. 


Warp Beams and Spools 


One of the most extensive applications of aluminum in 
textile equipment is in warp beams of various types and 
sizes. Beams more than 50 inches long with barrel diam- 
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eters of ten and 12 inches and head diameters of 28 and 


30 inches are common, and even larger sizes are used. 


Aluminum beams are tapidly replacing old style composite 
beams, usually made of wooden barrels with cast iron heads, 


especially for the newer synthetic yarns. In some instances 


where equipment for cotton yarns was converted to handle 
synthetics, the wooden barrels were simply replaced by 
aluminum barrels, the cast iron head being retained. 

At the Hathaway Mfg. Co. in New Bedford, Mass., for 
example, 2,000 looms in the synthetic division are equipped 
with beams constructed of aluminum barrels and cast iron 
heads. When Hathaway moved into the synthetics field 
on a large scale, it was early discovered that aluminum loom 
beam barréls were far more capable of withstanding the 
crushing effects of synthetic yarns than the wooden barrels 
of conventional beams. 

The large weight savings made possible with all-aluminum 
construction of these units have led to extensive use of all- 
aluminum beams. The barrels are made of high-strength 
aluminum tubing, and the heads are either cast or forged. 
The aluminum beams are precision machined so that vibra- 
tion is minimized even at highest operating speeds. As 
their dimensional stability is of high order, they require 
little maintenance. 

Thousands of smaller aluminum beams are successfully 
used in both Northern and Southern mills. These include 
section or slasher beams, loom or yarn beams, and trico! 
warp.spools. The Fitchburg (Mass.) Yarn Co. for instance, 
makes extensive use of aluminum section spools on which 
cotton yarn is put up for warp knitting machines. Similar 
in appearance to small section beams, these spools are 21 
inches long with five-inch diameter barrels and 14-inch 
heads. An empty spool weighs ten pounds; filled with 650 
ends of yarn weighing 3714 pounds the total: weight is 
only 4714 pounds. Use of these aluminum spools gives an 


immediate advantage in reduced shipping costs. A saving 


of at least 5O per cent in dead weight is achieved over the 
conventional spool with wooden barrel and pressed steel 
heads. Fitchburg employees like them because handling is 
so much easier. 


Twister frame manufactured by Collins Bros. Co. of Pawtucket. R. 1. 
Reller beam and ring rail made of heat-treated aluminum extrusions: 
separator blades made of aluminum sheet.—Aluminum Co. 


of America 
photo. 


It is pointed out that yarn packaged on these spools is 
protected from stain or other damage resulting from metal- 
lic corrosion. Despite the usual high degree of humidity 
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~MARHEN PROCESS 


process provides an electronic control for the reduction potentials whi 

govern the dyéing efficiency of the vot dyeboth. The benefits are 

| foped frre | efforts of the Technical persennel: 
ol: Corporation and General Aniline and Film Corporation, 
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Process another GOC contribution to grecier techoioal efficiency 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


LOOM REEDS 


Finest Quality For weaving every fabric 


Specializing in STAINLESS STEEL REEDS 


also CHROMIUM PLATING 


Diamond Hard — Velvet Smooth 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED COMPANY, INC. 


PHONE 5678 GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Specialists Since 1939 In 


TEXTILE CLEARERS| | 


TOP CLEARER BOARD—Made of maple— ; 


expertly machined 
PLUSH SCAVENGER ROLL—A Specialty : 
REVOLVING TOP CLEARER ROLL— 


Featuring uniform covered surfaces 


CLEARER CLOTH COTS—Note fiat | 


lock seam improvement 


PROMPT SERVICE 
with QUALITY WORKMANSHIP 


Two to three weeks delivery on 
all repairs to Rollers, Flyers & Spindles 


Repairing all types of Rolls and making new Steel Rolls 
Overhauling Drawing a Specialty 


“Every Customer a Satisfied One” | 


E. F. ROSE & CO. maiden, w. 6. 


Repair and make NEW Card Room Spindles 


Make new any Fluted Roll e Lifter Rods 
Gears e Trumpets 


Satisfaction Guaranteed on all Work MOORESVI IRON WORKS 


P. O. Box 246 MOORESVILLE, N. C. Phone 49 


Pres. and Gen. Mgr.: Mr. Sam Tur 
CASTINGS 


bastonia Roller, | Grey Bronze and Aluminum 
. TEXTILE MACHINERY AND PARTS 


Immediate delivery on Meter Pinions, Motor Pulleys, Sheave Pul- 


1337 W. Second Ave. _ Gastonia, N. C. leys, out Sprockets, Pick Wheels. 
Phone 5-1531 or 5-1030 


Special Machines Quoted On Upon Request 
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prevailing in the textile plant and changes in atmospheric 
conditions encountered by the spools en route from Fitch- 
burg to knitting mill destinations, no signs of corrosion have 
been observed. 


Fitchburg regards the high strength and dimensional sta- 


bility of aluminum spools as highly important properties. 


“Empties’” shipped back to the mill arrive in much better 
condition than has been the case with conventional wood 
and iron spools. Mill operators regard this as an important 
consideration in their efforts to maintain a uniform, high- 
quality production performance, in which success of pre- 
cision spooling depends upon almost perfect condition of 
equipment and containers. 

Aluminum has also brought the same advantages of light 
weight, dimensional stability, low maintenance cost, and 
non-staining characteristics to spools, bobbins, and pirns of 
all types and sizes for textile machinery. Thousands of these 
units have been proved in service in both Northern and 
Southern mills. by 


Parts for Looms 


Looms offer many opportunities for successful use of 
aluminum parts. The high speeds and sudden reyersals 
characteristic of certain loom parts make weight reduction 
highly desirable. Alumtnum lay beams and hand rails also 
are replacing traditional steel-reinforced wooden lays and 
rails, The lay beam is another good example of the advan- 
tage of the extrusion process for fabricating long rails. 

A Southern mill in the 18,000-spindle, 600-loom class 
has installed during the past year new looms equipped with 


aluminum lays. These looms have not been in operation 


long enough to show an adequate comparison with wooden 
lay looms formerly used. However, figuring on the basis 
that aluminum lays will give less operating trouble and will 
need fewer replacements, the. mill executives expect alumi- 
num lays to be cheaper in the long run despite an original 
cost from 31/, to four times higher than wood. 

The Hoosac Mills Corp. plant in New Bedford, Mass.., 
operates one of the largest complements in the country of 
looms equipped with aluminum lays and hand rails. Here, 
aluminum is reported to be paying dividends by eliminating 
problems arising from warpage of wooden lays. A truer 
flight of -shuttles is obtained, resulting in more uniform 


In spinning frames, extruded aluminum ring rails, spindle rails and 
roller beams replace cast iron. Separator blades are die-cast aluminum. 
—Davis & Furber Machine Co. photo. 
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weaving. Life of shuttles is prolonged through reduction 
in wear from contact with uneven lays. General loom main- 
tenance expense is also reduced. 

In connection with. weaving operations, Hoosac Mills 
engineers have worked out another use for aluminum by 
designing cast aluminum blocks for picker sticks. The power 
block, which is at the point where the power arm is con- 
nected to the stick, is an area of constantly repeated force 
and tension and is subjected to an unusual amount of violent 
movement. Strength and wear-resistance of aluminum have 
proved this metal to be higlily serviceable in this vital part 
of the loom. Aluminum power blocks are now being in- 
stalled on all Hoosac looms. 

Other aluminum parts successfully used in weaving equip- 
ment are heddle and harness frames. Since trial installation 
of these units, loom efficiency has been considerably in- 
creased. Aluminum picker sticks are also utilized in certain 
types of looms with good results. Additional parts of looms 


made of aluminum include shuttle boxes, handwheels. pul- 


leys, lever arms, and a variety of smaller parts. Aluminum 
cloth rolls have been successfully applied to both weaving 
and knitting equipment. 

In knitting machines, extruded aluminum’ needle bars, 
sinker bars, presser bars, and guide bars are giving highly 
satisfactory service. These parts are subject to high-speed 
motion with quick reversals, and light weight is desirable. 
Use of aluminum here is contributing to smoother opera- 
tion and higher operating speeds. 


Other Uses for Aluminum 


While aluminum has made perhaps its greatest contribu- 


tion to the textile industry in moving parts for machinery, 


the metal has also been found exceedingly useful for other 
plant equipment. Because of necessarily high humidity in 
textile plants, ventilating equipment assumes great impor- 
tance. A considerable amount of duct work is found 
many mills and always presents the danger of moisture 
condensing on surfaces and dripping on. the product at 
various stages of manufacture. As drips from aluminum 
surfaces are non-staining, aluminum sheet has come into 
wide use in textile plants. 


Various types of tanks, containers, and vats used in cer- 
tain textile processes are also made of aluminum. The metal 


Aluminum slasher heads at Cotton “Mills. Atlanta, 
dluminum Co. of America photo. 
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Sonoco tubes are available in sizes from 4” to 24” 
inside diameter, in lengths up to 24 feet with any 


practical wall thickness ... they can be supplied in 
a choice of colors. . . they can be embossed, scored, 
velvet or Unitex surfaced ... they can be treated, 


impregnated, perforated, and printed to specifications 
. they can be end notched, end burnished and end- 
tipped with colored lacquer bands. 


Sonoco technical experts are available to work with your 


on any textile carrier problem. 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. sc. CONN. 
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resists corrosion to most chemicals and baths required in 
these processes, and such corrosion that might occut does 
not stain the product. 

Also in common use are such aluminum items as portable 
bins, doffing trucks, filling boxes, and various types of 
portable racks. Employees like lightweight aluminum equip- 
ment because it is easier to handle and causes less fatigue. 

These are only the high spots of the survey conducted 
throughout the textile industry. To mention all aluminum 
parts successfully used in textile machinery and equipment 
would require a great deal more space without revealing 
any new principles. Generally speaking, textile executives 


Opening Picking, Carding & Spinning 


have learned that aluminum has the same advantages of 
light weight, long life, and low maintenance expense in 
their equipment that have made the metal so widely used in 
so many different ways today. 

Although application of aluminum to textile equipment, 
like other non-military uses of the metal, faces curtailment 
during coming months, the aluminum parts now being used 
by the industry will continue to help produce better textile. 
products at lower cost. Experience to date indicates that 
new uses for aluminum in the textile industry will inevitably 
be found after military requirements do not -take such a 
big percentage of the aluminum industry's output. 


THE MILL 


OST modern roving drafting systems are equipped 

with spring pressure replacing the older method of 

dead weighting. The superiority of spring weighting over 
dead weighting is manifest in many different ways. Spring 
weighting is more flexible as the pressures can be adjusted 
merely by compression or decompression of the springs, 
whereas with dead weighting new weights would have to 
be put on the frame, if interference did not make this 
impossible. due to space limitations. In some cases, the 


middle and back lines of top rolls were self weighted, that. 


is, the rolls themselves were made large enough to provide 
sufficient weight. However, roll spreads could not be closed 
up enough at all times. 

This leads to an important point which is not realized at 
all times. Formerly, it was supposed that the pressure on 
the back top roll was not too critical as the drafting taking 
place in this zone was low. This theory was taken advantage 
of by using rolls on the back line after the covering had 
become worn too badly to remain on the front lines. In 
carrying out research work it was found that, in one series 
of experiments, the roving from some spindles of a frame 
consistently made better roving than others. The cause was 
finally discovered by measuring out identical lengths of 
roving behind each spindle and then finding that the ends 
did not run out at the same time. The spindles which still 
had sliver in the creel cans were the ones responsible for 
the sub-standard roving. This indicated that drafting was 
not being accomplished correctly, and since all bottom rolls 
were at the same speed, it could only be concluded that 
slippage was responsible. The trouble was finally traced to 
back rolls which could not grip the sliver firmly enough to 
deliver the strand at a uniform rate of speed into the draft- 
ing unit, nor could they hold the fibers properly during the 
drafting action occurring in the back drafting zone. 

When replacements were made and new rolls used which 
would grip the strand when the proper pressure was 
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applied, the evenness’ of the roving was inimediately 
brought back to staridard. While this is for the most part 
proof that the back top roll must be in good condition, it 
also indicates how important is the back draft zone and 
shows that there must be sufficient weight on this line of 
rolls. Without doubt, the correct pressure to be used will 
be determined by such factors as the weight of the sliver, 
speed of the rolls, amount of draft, and the parallelization 
of the fibers and therefore should be easily and accurately 
adjusted and correctly maintained when once set. 

Another minor advantage of spring weighting is the ease 
in keeping the unit clean. Also, as the different springs 
are usually indicated by different color combinations on the 
spring casings, the possibility of using the wrong spring is 
not as great as with weights. 

The top rolls of any drafting element must be held down 
on the steel rolls in such a manner that the fibers are held 
firmly. The important point to watch is that the rolls are 
covered correctly so that the nip between the top and bot- 
tom rolls will extend all the way across the drafting service. 
The covering must be suited to the type of fiber being 
processed to obtain maximum fiber control, fewer lap-ups, 
and a minimum amount of wear. 

Top rolls may be either solid rolls, shell rolls, or the 
newer anti-friction type of roll. The selection here is mainly 
that of initial investment against maintenance costs. The 
solid rolls give good performance but the gudgeons which 
rest against the cap bars must be oiled frequently. These 
gudgeons are open bearings and therefore there is a possi- 
bility that oil will get on the roll covering and on the 
roving. Oily rolls will lap-up almost constantly; and oily 
roving constitutes a’serious menace to quality and to spin- 
ning efficiency, as it causes poor drafting and excessive ends 
down. In addition, fly will accumulate in the cap bars and 
will act as a sponge to soak up the lubricant. If the roll is 
operated without sufficient lubrication it will begin to chat- 
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ter. Any uneven movement of the roll, such as the erratic 
jumping of a chattering roll, will cause uneven drafting and 
the formation of thick and thin places in the roving. 


Shell rolls and anti-friction rolls are generally used only 


on the front line where comparatively high speeds are en- 
countered. Anti-friction rolls are standard equipment on 
some modern long draft elements, on the middle line, 
where heavy pressures and close tolerances are required for 
successful drafting. The shell rolls consist of an arbor 
which is held stationary while the shells holding the cover- 
ing revolve with the bottom roll. This type of roll is bene- 
ficial in that the lubricant is more or less concealed and 1s 
not as apt to leak out over the covering or onto the roving. 
The bearings are plain and the roll must be lubricated at 
rather frequent intervals. 

Anti-friction top rolls are expensive but are generally 
considered to be a worthwhile investment when compared 
on a long-term basis. These rolls are made with an arbor 
supporting the shells and covering, with the shells rotating 
on anti-friction bearings. The bearings are sealed so that 
lint cannot enter and are packed with lubricant sufficient 
for at least six months’ operation. The frequent lubrication 
periods are eliminated and there is not any possibility of 
roving being oil stained. The rolls are generally conceded 
to be smoother in movement and not so apt to slip, so that 
drafting is more even. A big advantage is that the shells 
are completely interchangeable and new shells may be 
inserted over any arbor. This means that the shells may be 
removed and buffed without taking out the entire roll, also, 
when the shell has been buffed so many times that the 
diameter is too small for the front line, it may be used on 
one of the back lines. The shells themselves are made so 


A complete spring pressure unit for a four-roll drafting element for 
roving. The front weight hook is used to apply or release pressure on 
all but the back line. 
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inexpensively that it is more economical to throw away the 
shell when the covering is no longer usable, and to purchase 
a new shell already covered, than it is to have the shell re- 
covered. | 

Roll covering was at one time a simple matter, compara- 
tively, insofar as the selection of the material to be used. 
Leather was once the only covering to be considered. Cork 
was then introduced, and since that time a large number of 
rubber and cork compositions have. become adopted. Today, 
for roving, the selection of the proper covering is apt to 
be quite bewildering when one is confronted with the many 
materials to be considered. The hardness of the composition 
determines the degree of compression and the amount of 
flattening occurring at the roll settings and upon the amount 
of fiber control obtained. 


Eyebrowing and lapping are the two factors which are 
most important in selecting a roll covering. Eyebrowing is 
the term applied to the building up of an accumulation of 
fly in front of the top roll and forward of the clearer. Eye- 
brows are definitely not desired as the fly accumulates until 
it drops down into the roving and is carried forward to 
either break down the end or to become a slub. The reason. 
eyebrows form is that the surface of the roll covering is 
too smooth to maintain the firm grip necessary to carry the 
fly well under the clearer. With a smooth surface, the fly 
is able to slide over the covering as soon as it touches any- 
thing, either the edge of the clearer or other fibers which 
have already been carried up to the edge, and so it is not 
forced to go under the clearer. When the surface of the 
covering has a higher degree of friction the fly will be 
carried up under the clearer and will be held by the nap of 
the clearer cloth and prevented from dropping onto the 
roving. 

Lap-ups on the top roll are caused by the adherence of © 
the fibers to the roll when the end is broken. Lap-ups are 
usually quite a problem when drafting fibers such as some 
of the synthetics where inter-fiber friction is apt to create 
static electricity. They are also apt to be encountered where 
the temperature and the relative humidity are not closely 
controlled. The type of roll covering least conducive to 
frequent lapping are those having a smooth surface, such 
as the synthetic rubber compositions. There are now avail- 
able certain coverings which have added materials in the 
composition which act as electrolytes to disrupt the natural 
electrical attraction between the covering and the fiber, due 
to the generation of static electricity. 

The main concern with top rolls is to keep the surface 
clean,.smooth, and straight across without a groove in the 
center of the boss. Good roving and satisfactory drafting 
can be accomplished with a top roll covering which is not 
exactly suited to the job, but the best of roll covering will 
not be of any use if the rolls are not kept in top condition. 
Rolls should be buffed frequently but not deeply. The fre- 
quent buffing is recommended to keep the roll straight so 
that it will grip the fibers at every point across the boss. 
The buffing also cleans the surface and removes any tiny 
nicks or scratches which would otherwise catch and_ pull 
fibers, or cause lap-ups. Buffing off a large quantity of the 
surface is not needed and does nothing but shorten the life 
of the cot, as the roll has to be recovered when the diameter 
becomes too small. Generally, all that will be required is 
that the roll be buffed just enough to remove any grooving 
in the center, or to take out any nicks or rough spots. All 
of the rolls on the frame should be buffed at the same time, 
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MISS THE POINT! 


Ideal Machine Shops scores another money saving 
point in your favor by successfully metallizing spindle 
blades dead true under the whorl—restoring perfect 
shape and diameter! 


Spindle repairs which neglect this all-important point 


cannot guarantee smooth performance on the frame. 

’ A spindle blade worn or flattened one-thousandth of i 

: an inch under the whorl can cause a vibration of ; 

: three-thousandths at the spindle top. Incompletely | : 
repaired spindles may inflict expensive damage on 
yarn and equipment by their shimmying, vibrating 
performance. 


Ideal-rebuilt spindles not only run smooth 
as new-—in many cases they run longer than 
new ones. The oil-retaining metal which 
Ideal builds under the whorl reduces spindle 
wear against bolsters to the vanishing point. 


COMPLETELY 
EQUIVALENT 


ing textile parts has resulted in a spindle repair service second to none in the Nation. High-carbon, 
i wear-resisting metal is built into spindle tops, acorns and whorls—oil-retaining metal for bearing points 


ii under the whorl. Compare the performance of an Ideal-rebuilt spindle with any other, and be convinced 
i of your savings! 


FOREMOST IN TEXTILE METALLIZING—Ideal Machine Shops’ outstanding success in Metalliz- 
| 


Phones 416] and 4391 
BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


27TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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and all rolls of a single line should be held to the same 
dimension. Particularly, the two cots on the same’ arbor 
should be held to exactly the same dimension to prevent 
tipping of the roll to one side or the other. 

The length of the top roll has been shortened in most 
long draft elements, as compared to the conventional draft- 
ing element. This length is quite important and has a 
definite effect upon maintaining a close fiber control at all 
times. The shorter roll has been made possible because of 
improved traverse motions, and because of the greater re- 
sistance to wear of the composition top roll coverings. It 
was commonly supposed that a longer top roll life would 
be gained by having a longer top roll, as the wear would 
be distributed over a longer area. This was true when 
leather roll covering was used and when the traverse motions 
available were not perfected. The traverse motions com- 
monly in use today are designed with a cam motive power 
which has a uniform movement without any back lash. re- 
sulting from the cam and spring loaded traverse bar. The 
lack of back lash is most necessary as it prevents any dwell 
at the ends of the stroke, or at the ends of the roll. In 
some types of traverse motion there is a slight acceleration 
at the end stroke. In either case the important point is that 
there is not any dwell which would allow the roving to 
remain in one place and wear a groove in the covering at 
this point. Such a groove, when once started, will hinder 


the roving from constant movement and will cause a wider 


and deeper groove to become cut into the covering in a very 
short time. Grooves of this type render the roll of little use 
for the making of even roving and have to.be either recov- 
ered, in the case of leather cots, or rebuffed if the covering 
is of a synthetic material. 

The synthetic or composition roll coverings are resistant 
to wear, and are quickly and inexpensively rebuffed when 
worn, and therefore grooving is not such a problem. The 
combination of more wear-resistant covering and better 
traverse motions have therefore allowed the length of the 
roll to be shortened. This is an aid to more uniform roving 
as the pressure of the top roll may be maintained more 


equally regardless of whether the roving is at the end of — 


the stroke or in the middle of the roll. This is particularly 
of concern where two ends of roving are under one roll 
boss as the end of roving at the extreme end of the stroke 


raat 


Plain shell roll. Note that shells having different coverings may be used 
on the same arbor. 
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may tip the top roll and cause uneven pressure on the other 


strand of fibers. 


As most long draft units for roving are designed with 
some type of condensing mechanism behind the front roll 
it is beneficial to have a short traverse. With a long traverse 


the difficulty is in keeping the condenser unit in line with. 


the back roving trumpet positioned back of the back roll. 
The shorter traverse will keep this degree of variation at a 
minimum and as the roving is fed into the condenser unit 
in more of a straight line, the control will be greater and 
there will be less fly made. 


The heart of the modern long draft roving systems lies 
in the control unit. There are several forms in which the 
control unit may be built. First, there is the mechanism 
designed to reform the flat ribbon of fibers into a tubular 
shape, with the fibers collected and the ends of the fibers 
more or less turned into the middle of the strand. This 
may be either a funnel shaped condenser or it may be in the 
form of a guide plate having a curved turning surface that 
will guide the strand into a quarter turn. The quarter turn 
lays the flat ribbon on its side so that the compression of 
the front drafting zone will collect the fibers into a tubular 
form. 

The long draft control unit is located in the front zone. 
The purpose of this is to hold the short fibers in their 
proper position in the strand until they are grasped, at the 
proper time, by the nip of the ffont roll. This requires that 
some restraint be placed on the fibers to hold them in place, 
but at the same time must be designed so that the fibers 
may be free to go forward when pulled ahead by the faster 
moving front rolls. There are two antagonistic actions 
which must be accomplished, first, holding the fibers in 
position, and secondly, allowing them to go forward as 
demanded by the drafting action. In some elements the 
control is obtained by holding the fibers between two 
aprons, one above and the other below the fibers. In other 
drafting units capable of comparable drafting ability, the 
restraint is imposed by having a roll instead of a top apron, 
or two rolls held slightly apart. 

The different drafting units which are now available 
differ considerably, both in the type of control units applied 
and in the number of lines of rolls. All systems do not 
have both condensers and control units. However, for the 
higher drafts of 30 and above, the control of fibers must be 
maintained at every point in the drafting element. 


Roll settings in the modern long draft systems are very 
difhcult to predict. Each system requires its own method of 
setting rolls and therefore the old types of rules of so 
much of an inch over staple lengths are not applicable to 
any great extent. What is more important to remember is 
that low drafts require wider settings. Actually, the key 
to correct roll settings ts to be found in the amount of fibers 
in the front drafting zone. In particular, the grist or mass 
of the fibers in the control unit, or entering the front zone, 
is what must be most carefully considered. This mass must 


‘be held within certain limits and therefore the sliver, the 


break draft, and the front draft must be adjusted to 
allow that mass to be within the limits. The matter of 
balancing drafts and settings is delicate and must be care- 
fully worked out for each particular mill condition. Rolls 
can be set successfully and correctly in a short time by 
watching the drafting and then altering the settings to 
conform to the first results. Clues to incorrect settings are, 
excessive tension between rolls and cockled roving when 
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QUALITY 


STERLING quality is widely rec- 
ognized by Spinners and Twist- 
ers. 


It should be worth while for 
you to become acquainted with 
it and with our Engineers, who 
will help solve your Spinning 
and Twisting problems. 


M. H. CRANFORD 
Box 204, Chester, 8. C. 


D. R. VESTER 
Box 882, Clarkesville, Ga. 


T. B. FARMER 
Box 150, Langley, S. C. 


JTERLING RINE TRAVELER 


AMOSKEAG” 
PNEUMATIC 
ROLL PICK 


MODEL A-VT-A 
20,000 R.P.M. 


This is NOT a grinder, but the original peoeners tool especially 
designed for the SPECIFIC Purpose of 


REMOVING LINT and FLY 
from ‘the top rolls and other parts of the drafting elements on 


SPINNING FRAMES also ROVING FRAMES 
Spindle design permits using PICK (which gathers the fly and lint). 
3/16" diameter by 5” long when used on Spinning Frames and 3/16” 
diameter by 7” long when used on. Roving Frames. Exhaust air 
directed back of roll picker to prevent fly and lint from being 
blown into varn when spinning by air deflector. Special grease- 
sealed bearings. No lubrication required. Weight only 14. oz. 


WILSON F, HURLEY P. O. Box 1448. Greenville, So, Car. 
Virginia and South Carolina 

J. W. DAVIS P. O. Box 745. Columbus, Ga. 

Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana 

CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. Charlotte 1, No. Car, 
North Carolina Representative 

GEO. M. HAND, c/o Matthews Equipment Co., 509 No, 25th St.. 

Reading, Pa. N. Y., Pa.. Marvland and New Jersey Representative 

R. D. HUGHES SALES CO. 1812 Main St., Pellas 1, Texas 
Texas, Oklahoma and Arkaneas 

MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO. 938A Broadway. Providence 3 R., 
New England Representatives 


- > 


46 Victor Ave. 
DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 
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| oe that they are custom-built (like tailor made 


PRECISION 
CIRCUMFERENCE 


GENUINE LEATHER 


SMOOTH 
JOINTS 


PRECISION 
LENGTH 


PRECISION 
THICKNESS 


KENTEX Aprons have demonstrated their 


ability to wear longer—fit better on hundreds 


of long-draft installations. 


ee The extra wear you get from KENTEX 
Be Aprons is due to the quality of the bark- 
Re tanned or chrome leather they are made of... 


plus precision-gauging for thickness, width, 


length and circumference . . . plus the fact 


clothes) to fit your exact requirements. 


Send us your size, and we'll be glad to send 


you prices and free samples. 


TEXTILE 
EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 


| Hugh Williams & Company—Toronto, Canada—Canadian Representatives 
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the settings are too close, and large amounts of fly when 
the rolls are spread too widely. 

Controlled drafting and the production of even roving 
is more dependent upon good housekeeping and careful 
attention to the frames than it is to anything else. Clearers 
should be picked at intervals which will prevent accumula- 
tions of fly dropping into the roving. The clearers should 
be recovered with a good grade of clearer cloth having a 
good nap, whenever the old cloth becomes worn smooth 
and loses its retaining power. Rolls should be kept well 
oiled, but not dripping with an excess. Top rolls should 
be kept true and smooth. Both top and bottom rolls should 
always be clean and free from nicks, cuts, or rough spots 
which will interfere with the passage of fibers forward 
during drafting. The traverse motion must be adjusted and 
the trumpets kept clean and in line. The trumpet hole 
should be suited to the sliver, being neither so large that 
the back stock moves erratically from side to side, or so 
small that the stock is put under pressure and stretched.’ 
Attention to the small details such as this mark the differ- 
ence between good and bad roving, and will have the same 
effect in the spinning room using the roving. 


Council To Report On Test Program 


A report of tests of 450 bales of cotton in the Mississippi 
Delta and California, to determine effects of various ginning 
practices on the quality of cotton fiber is scheduled early in 
December. This was announced at Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 
27 at the close of a two-day meeting of the industry-wide 
committee on cotton quality, National Cotton Council. Dr. 
C. R. Sayre, Delta & Pine Land Co., Scott, Miss., chairman 
of the group, said the committee reviewed an enormous 
amount of data compiled in the series of tests last Fall 
and later at the spinning mills. He said this material would 
be released after further editing by a sub-committee. 

Purpose of the tests, which were conducted during the 
1950-51 season, ts to study, on a commercial scale, five con- 
ditions of ginning and their effects on mill performance and 
cotton product quality. 

A first lot of cotton was ginned in the manner and speed 
normally used by the gins co-operating in the tests, with the 


full range of machinery in the gin being used. A second 


lot was ginned with the same machinery but at as high a 
rate and with as tight a seed roll as possible. A third lot 
was ginned at the same rate and with the same density seed 
roll as the first, but as much overhead cleaning equipment 
as possible was by-passed, while all other equipment in the 
gin was used. 

In the fourth test, cotton was ginned at the same rate 
and with the same density seed rolls as in the first, but 
lint cleaners were by-passed. In the final experiment, the 
cotton was ginned with all equipment and at the same speed 
as the first, but drying equipment was operated at as high 
temperatures as possible. 

Secondary objectives are to study relationships between 
the above-described ginning conditions and: (1) grade and 
staple of cotton; (2) fiber qualities as determined by stand- 
ard laboratory tests; (3) performance in small, sample spin- 
ning tests; and (4) nep counts in raw cotton. 

The test cotton was harvested in three distinct lots—one 
in early season, a second in mid-season, and the third in 
late season. It was. grown in Mississippi and California 
and ginned in the areas where it was produced. 

The agenda also included short discussions of: (1) tar 
spots in raw cotton; (2) split patches on bales destined for 
foreign shipment; (3) bagging; (4) bale ties; and (5) tests 
of Hopi-Acala cotton. Representatives of producer groups, 
cotton ginner associations, textile mills, the National Cot- 
ton Council, compress and warehouse groups, cotton ship- 
pers, merchants, gin machinery manufacturers, and of state 
and federal research and educational agencies, attended the 
Sessions. 


Firm Offers Treatise On Card Grinding 


Dronsfield Bros., Ltd., textile machinery specialists of 
Oldham, England, announces that the firm has just com- 
pleted its new treatise on “Card Grinding in Theory and 
Practice.” Every process of card grinding is exhaustively 


‘dealt with in this treatise and several new machines are 
described and illustrated. This book has been accepted as 


a standard work by the industry and its value to managers, 
carders, strippers, grinders and students has long been 
recognized. The company will provide free copies of the 
book on request of managers, carders and carding engine 
workers provided their position and place of employment 
are stated on their application. 


THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF 
Sept. 21 at Dan River Mills, Danville, Va. 


teristics. 


THE TEXTILE RESEARCH INSTITUTE COTTON RESEARCH PROJECT is pictured following the gathering held 
This meeting was held in order to give the members of the committee an opportunity to inspect the Dan 
River pilot plant, facilities of which have been made available to T.R.I. in its projected five-year study of cotton properties and processing charac- 
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ALL 


“DYNAMICALLY BALANCED” 
CYLINDERS 


ARE NOT 


ALIKE 


Performance PROVES the Difference 


Not all spinning cylinders marked ‘‘dynamically bal- 
. anced” give the perfect results you have a right to 
expect. 


But you can be sure of getting the smoother operation | 
and complete freedom from vibration a dynamically 
balanced cylinder should give when you specify 
JENKINS DYNAMICALLY BALANCED CYLINDERS 
—engineered by the pioneer specialists in dynamic 
cylinder balancing. Every Jenkins cylinder is guar- 
anteed. 


Ask a Jenkins representative to show you why Jenkins 
Cylinders run smoother, last longer. Let him show you 
how they reduce wear throughout the frame . . . and 
assure more uniform yarn production and quality. 
Compare the performance of JENKINS DYNAM.- 
ICALLY BALANCED CYLINDERS with any others— 
we believe you'll be convinced! | 


JENKINS 


ENGINEERED PRODUCTS JENKINS METAL SHOPS 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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A Full Line of Loom Necessities 
Including Those Shown Here — All Made By 


HESE Weaving Loom Necessities il-. 
"Gants only a few of many standard 
items in common use—available in many 
‘styles, materials, shapes, and construc- 
tions—developed to any loom or indi- 
vidual mill needs and preferences. 


Crompton & Knowles 


» 


1. Picker Stick 4. Sweepstick 

2. Lug Strap 5. Lug Washer 

3. Power Adjustor 6 Tubular Spindle 
Bumper 


W-Type Bunter 


q Draper 
1. Picker Stick 5. Lug Washer ~ 
2. Lug Strap, long 6. Connector 
3. Lug Strap, short 7. Check Strap 
8. Loop Picker 


4. Holdup Strap 


THE BULLARD CLARK COMPANY 


Division Division 
Charlotte, N. C. Danielson, Conn. 
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YOU 


ERK INS, like many other imperfections in cloth, are 
J filling troubles: I do not mean to say that jerked-in 
filling is caused by bad yarn, or improperly spun yarn, be- 
cause a very small percentage of jerk ins are caused by 


bad filling. They are usually caused by improper adjust- 


ments of some part or parts of the filling motion, but 
they can be caused by faulty functioning of other related 
parts or motions of the loom. This being true, a constant 
follow-up system and the work of a highly skilled loom 
fixer is necessary in order to keep them down to a reason- 
able minimum. 

Before, and for a few years after the advent of the auto- 
“matic filling bobbin changing loom, we did not have to 
contend with jerked-in filling in the cloth because on the 
non-automatic loom the filling fork stopped the loom off 
when all the filling yarn was depleted from the bobbin in 
the shuttle and the weaver removed the empty bobbin, by 
hand, and replaced it with a full bobbin, and of course the 
weaver could match the filling while the loom stopped and 
thereby prevent the making of mispicks in the cloth. On 
the early automatic looms the filling fork did not stop the 
loom off when the filling broke or when all the yarn was 
run off the bobbin in the shuttle, but the filling fork mech- 
anism was arranged and connected with the transfer mech- 
anism so as to cause the transfer mechanism to be thrown 
into transfer position and thereby replace the empty bobbin 
in the shuttle with a full one without stopping the loom 
off. This arrangement was objectionable, because it was 
impossible to avoid the making of mispicks and thin places 
in the cloth, so, in order to meet the demands for better 
cloth the loom builders brought the filling feeler into being. 
The purpose of the filling feeler is to cause a full bobbin 
to be transferred into the shuttle before the filling yarn 1s 
entirely depleted from the bobbin in the shuttle. When 
the filling feeler was added the filling fork mechanism was 
arranged so as to stop the loom off, instead of invoking a 
transfer, when the filling was depleted from the bobbin or 
became broken, this permitted the weaver to match the 
filling before starting the loom, and thereby preventing 
_muispicks or thin places. 

Additional parts were added to the filling fork mech- 
anism so that it could be set up in such a way as to cause 
a transfer to be made, without stopping the loom, when the 
filling broke or was depleted from the bobbin in the shuttle. 
This additional mechanism was designed to stop the loom 
off, from the filling fork, after three transfers were made. 
This was done to prevent all the full bobbins from being 
knocked out of the battery in case the shuttle eye became 
choked up or some of the filling motion parts got out of 
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By FRANK D. HERRING 
Part 29 — Jerk Ins 


adjustment. We refer to a loom being set up on double 
change when the parts,are adjusted to invoke a transfer 
from both the filling fork and the filling feeler when the 
filling breaks or runs off the bobbin in shuttle. Some mills 
run their looms set up on double change in order to increase’ 
production by preventing loom stops when the filling breaks, 
but in doing so they must sacrifice in quality, because it 
is impossible to prevent mispicks and thin places when the 
looms are set up in this manner. 

When the filling feeler was put on the loom it became 
absolutely necessary to devise a thread cutting arrangement 
to take care of the strand of filling extending from the 
ejected bobbin to the right hand selvage of the cloth. Other. 
wise this strand of filling would have been pulled back 
into the open sheds by the shuttle after each transfer, and 
thereby cause objectionable defects which we refer to as 
jerk ins. The thread cutting devices have a two-fold ob- 
jective, they must cut the strand of filling attached to the 
bobbin in the shuttle just before the bobbin is ejected from 
the shuttle, this permits the severed strand of filling to be 
pulled through the shuttle eye and clear of the shuttle by 
the falling ejected bobbin before the shuttle leaves the 
shuttle box on the next pick, and thereby prevents the 
shuttle from pulling the severed filling strand back into 
the cloth and making jerk ins. They also must grip, and 
hold the severed strand of filling extending from the cutter 
knife to the selvage of the cloth until the temple thread 
cutter cuts it and allows it to drop down clear of thé rotating 
lay, and thereby preventing it from. being pulled into the 
cloth and making jerk ins. 

‘Two types of thread cutting devices are in use on Draper 
looms. The older type has the cutting knives mounted on 
the shuttle feeler and cuts the filling strand near the en- 
trance to the shuttle box on the battery end of the loom, 
which is about 15 inches from the eye of the shuttle. The’ 
latest, and very much preferable, type is so arranged as 
to permit the cutting knives to pass through openings in 
the front box plate and the shuttle and cut the filling strand 
about one inch from the eye of the shuttle. Cutting the 
filling near the shuttle eye gives complete assurance that 
the severed strand of filling will be pulled clear of the 
shuttle by the falling ejected bobbin, and by so doing will 
prevent many jerk ins in the cloth, 

I will first deal with the latest, or the Stafford thread 
cutting device. To correct this trouble—jerk ins—proceed 
as follows and check the items mentioned in the order 
named. (1) The breast beam. Most all of the filling motion 
parts are directly or indirectly mounted on the breast beam. 
So, if the breast beam is loose or slipped out of position 
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it is impossible to make proper adjustments on many of 
the filling motion parts. The breast beam is secured in 
place with bolts and also dowel pins, and in time the bolts 
will work loose and strain and vibration will create wear 
on the dowel pins and the breast beam will move out of 
position, and when this happens many parts of the filling 
motion (I include the thread cutting devices in the filling 
motion) parts will be thrown out of adjustment and many 
troubles, including jerk ins, will be the result. When drill- 
ing new holes and putting dowel pins in the breast beam 
it is good business to put two dowel pins in each end, and 
these pins should be a driving wedge fit. 


(2) The hopper stand and battery disc stud. If either 
of these parts are loose the same troubles as mentioned 
above will be the result. Also the hopper stand should be 
checked to determine if it is properly gauged, because it 
is impossible to get the best results from the thread cutting 
device if the hopper stands are not gauged correctly, be- 
cause the thread cutting device is mounted on the hopper 
stand, and of course the hopper stand is mounted on the 
breast beam. 

(3) The front box plate on battery end. After the strand 
of filling has been cut by the thread cutter knife it is 
pulled out clear of the lay through a slot in the front box 
plate, and if this slot is obstructed in any way the thread 
will be pulled out of the gripping blades and left dangling 
— it will be pulled back into the cloth and make jerk 

s. The leather covering on this front box plate is secured 
the plate with glue, and very often the leather will work 
loose, and in this event the leather covering will move out 
of place and close the thread slot entirely, and this of course 
prevents the removal of the thread and jerk ins will be 
the result. (I very much prefer the front box plate, on 
battery end, with a highly polished face without the leather 
covering.) The front box plate without the leather covering 
will not create any more wear on the shuttle than the one 
with the leather, provided the loom is fixed and the shuttle 
tracking straight. If the shuttle is striking the front box 
plate at the entrance to the shuttle box it will create wear 
on the shuttle, and quick. If the front box plate is covered 
with leather it will soon be cut through by the shuttle and 
then the shuttle will be contacting the iron box plate, and 
in addition a bad condition has been created by the worn 
leather which will cause the thread to be pulled out of the 
gripping blades, and make jerk ins. In either event, the 
front box plate leather covered or not, excessive wear on 
the shuttle will result if the shuttle is not tracking straight, 
or boxing properly, and if the shuttle is boxing properly 
it will not be worn excessively with or without the leather 
covering, so as the leather covering creates additional haz- 
ards it is best to dispense with it altogether.. However, | 
would not suggest that removal of the leather and the pol- 
ishing of the box plates be done at the mill unless it has 
the proper equipment to do the job, and very few have this 
equipment. The plates can be bought without the leather 
covering. If the leather covering on the box plate is loose 
or excessively worn, or otherwise damaged, it should be 
replaced. 

(4) The pick motion. The pick motion on the shipper 
end of the loom should be checked carefully to determine 
if the pick is on time, if the stroke on the picker stick is 
correct, and if the parallel plug is excessively worn. Either 


of the above mentioned things will cause the shuttle to enter 
the shuttle box, on the battery end of the loom, late, and 
when this happens the tip end of the shuttle feeler will 
strike the shuttle and sometimes cause the cutting knives 
to be momentarily pulled back out of position and fail to 
catch and cut the strand of filling, and thereby make jerk 
ins. It is true that this does not happen very often when 
all parts of the thread cutting device and the battery parts 
are properly adjusted, but it does happen, and frequently 
if the knife carrier is slightly out of adjustment or the latch 
finger is just a little too high in relation to the bunter. 
Throughout this series of articles I have tried to emphasize 
the importance of the loom fixer thinking things through. 
In other words, asking himself when he makes an adjust- 
ment on any part of the loom, just what affect it is going to 
have on some other part or parts of the loom assembly. 
For instance; when the fixer removes excessive lost motion 
from the rocker shaft by turning it or replacing it with a 
new one, most every part of the filling feeler, the battery, 
and the thread cutting device will be thrown out of adjust- 
ment, and too many fixers fail to realize this and check 
these parts or motions through before leaving the loom, 
and the results from this kind of loom fixing will be ex- 
cessive loom stoppage, broken parts, mispicks, thin places, 
jerk ins, etc. 

(5) Boxing the shuttle. When using the Stafford thread 
cutting device the cutting knives must pass through a hole 
in the front wall of the shuttle. This hole is 9/16 inches 
wide by one inch long, and this gives a very small margin 
shuttle to be boxing properly and in place when the trans- 
fer is made. If the shuttle is bouncing or failing to go all 
the way up in the box the tip ends of the knives will con- 
tact the front wall of the shuttle and prevent the knives 
from cutting and holding the severed strand of filling and 
jerk ins will result. The same thing will happen if the 
shuttle is rising when it enters the box on battery end, be- 
cause this will allow the knives to contact the front shuttle © 
wall below the hole provided for the cutting knives entrance. 
(The lay end plate out of line, or the picker too high usually 
causes the shuttle to rise when it enters the shuttle box). 
The shuttle must box properly in both ends of the loom. 
If it fails to box on the shipper end it will affect the 
operation of the filling feeler, and on the battery end it 
will interfere with the proper functioning of the battery 
and thread cutting parts, and failing to box on either end 
will cause it to fail on the opposite end, because this will 
interfere with the power on the me and the throw of the 


‘shuttle. 


When the fixer checks a loom for shuttle boxing he 
should watch the shuttle for several picks on both ends 
of the loom, at least long enough for the harness to make 
two or more repeats, because sometimes the shuttle will box 
properly on one or more picks and then fail to box due to 
the fact that one or more of the harness sheds are: too high 
in relation to the race plate causing the shuttle to be thrown 
up against the top of the back plate and preventing it from 
going all the way up in the shuttle box, and when this 
happens on the transfer pick it usually results in jerk ins. 
Too many loom fixers start the loom, watch the shuttle for 
one or two picks in each end of the loom, and take for 
granted it is boxing all right. This is just one of the many 
little omissions committed by the fixer which add up to 
very ineffective loom fixing, and all because they fail to 
think things through. Of course the loom fixer should ex- 
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VALUE... UNMATCHED 
ANY PICKER! 


Compare the new, improved Denman Loop Picker with any other picker 
on the market today regardless of cost. 


e Streamlined design—smooth surfaces and rounded edges. 
e Greater uniformity, achieved by Denman’s new molding process. 


e Correct Aardness—built to the tested degree of hardness which gives 
best running qualities. 


e Superior toughness—for hard service, long life. 


e Made to the specifications of outstanding weavers. 


Lowest Cost Per Loom Per Year 


Manufactured By 


Exclusive Sales Agents Denman Tire and Rubber Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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amine the shuttle before checking shuttle boxing, and if it 
is excessively worn it should be replaced, gs good cloth 
cannet be made with a worn-out shuttle. The|thread groove 
in the front wall of the shuttle should be sufficiently deep 
to permit free passage of the severed strand of filling when 
it is pulled from the shuttle box by the cutting knife grip 
and the falling of the ejected bobbin. If this groove is not 
open the filling strand will be pinched, and held, and jerk 
ins will result. If the front shuttle wall is not worn too 
much this thread groove can be cut deeper and opened up 
with a small round file. 


Fige97. 


(6) The thread cutting device. There are several parts 
of the thread cutting device which can cause jerk ins to 
be made if they are slightly out of adjustment. Like many 
other parts and motions of the loom it is absolutely neces- 
sary to do first things first when setting up the thread cutting 
arrangement. This being true, the quickest and surest way to 
check it is to start from the beginning, as we would mount 


the parts and adjust them, and follow the chain through: 


to the cutting knives. Proceed as follows: put the shuttle 
in the battery end of loom with the shuttle feeler up indi- 
cating a transfer. Loosen the filling slide lever stud. Re- 
move the latch depressor. Unhook the starting rod spring 
and hold the shuttle feeler up in place by hand and adjust 
the shuttle feeler bracket to a point where the tip end of 
shuttle feeler will clear the smooth face of the back box 
plate one-quarter of an inch and the bottom part of the 
shuttle feeler will clear the front part of the lay end plate 
one-eighth of an inch and tighten the bracket securely. 
The above setting should be made with the lay in position 
where the bunter will be in contact with the latch finger, 
but not depress it. Hook the starting rod back in place 
and be sure that the shuttle feeler is held up rigidly in 
place. With the lay in the same position, bunter against 
the latch finger, put the latch depressor back in place and 
adjust to a point where the top end of it will clear the 
front box plate one-quarter of an inch. Pull the lay back 
to where the bunter will clear the latch finger one-eighth 
inch and adjust the latch finger stud to a point where the 
front tip end of the bunter will be in perfect alignment 
with the notched place in the latch finger, as shown in 
Fig. 96. With the lay in the same position, latch finger one- 
eighth inch from the bunter, move the knife carrier forward 
_and line the tip end of the knife so that it will be central 
with the hole in the shuttle and be sure that it enters freely 
without binding top or bottom and adjust the set screw in 
knife carrier slide to a point where it will stop against the 
front box plate and allow the tip end of the cutting knife to 
extend 1/16 of an inch past the inside front wall of the 
shuttle. Hold the knife carrier in this position and tighten 
the filling knife lever stud. Move the assembly back and 
forward by hand and make sure that the cutting knife ts 
opened and closed properly without any binding. Turn the 
lay to extreme front center position, at this point there 
should be a little play back and forward on the shuttle 
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feeler; if not the entire assembly should be checked to de- 
termine where it is binding. Turn the lay on over to back 
center, throwing the shuttle to the shipper end and allow- 
ing the shuttle feeler to drop back in rest position and 
check to see if the knife lever clears the knife cam. In 
this position the lever should clear the cam about one-eighth 
inch. Check the knife assembly, opening and closing it 
by hand, to determine if it will cut and securely hold the 
severed strand of filling, if not make the necessary adjust- 


_ ments or replacements to obtain the desired results. 


When using the old type thread cutter with the knife 
mounted on the shuttle feeler the checking procedure would 
be the same as mentioned herein up to item (6). To check 
this thread cutter proceed as follows: put the shuttle in 
the battery end of loom with the shuttle feeler up, indicating 
a transfer. Unhook the starting rod spring, and hold the 
shuttle feeler up by hand and adjust the shuttle feeler 
bracket to a point where the bottom part of the shuttle 
feeler clears the front of the lay end plate one-eighth inch 


and move the bracket back and forward to a point where. 


the heel of the cutting knife, with the knife open, will 
contact the lug on the bunter one-quarter inch before the 
bunter contacts the latch finger. This adjustment should 
insure the closing of the knife and the cutting of the strand 
of filling just before the bobbin is ejected from the shuttle, 
and this is vitally necessary because the falling ejected bob- 


bin 1s the only means of pulling the severed strand of filling 


clear of the shuttle, and unless this.is done the shuttle 
will carry this strand of filling back into the cloth and 
make jerk ins. On the old type cutters the latch finger is 
lined with the bunter by adjustment on the latch depressor. 
On either of the cutting devices it is vitally necessary that 
the latch finger be in perfect alignment with the bunter 
as shown in Fig. 96. If the latch finger is too high, as 
shown in Fig. 97, the bunter will contact it too low causing 
it to be pulled downward when contact is made and this 
will cause the cutting knives to be pulled back out of 
position and fail to cut the filling, and jerk ins will result. 


Increase In Cotton Duck Production 


Cotton duck production during the second quarter of 
1951 totalled 95 million linear yards, an increase of 11 
million yards over the first quarter, according to a prelimi- 
nary report made recently by the National Production Au- 
thority and the Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. The report was ‘compiled by N.P.A.’s tex- 


tile division on the basis of information submitted by 107 


of the nation’s 111 mills producing duck. 

Despite the greater production, N.P.A. pointed out, 
shortages still exist in certain types of duck, particularly 
heavy types such as numbered and Army duck, which the 
armed services néed. In the major types of duck, the in- 
creases totalled: on 2.7 million yards, or 13.4 per 
cent; numbered, 3.9 million, or 27.3 per cent; and flat, 
4.4 or 10.8 per cent. 

The expansion in duck production in the second quarter 
is the result of an increase in the number of looms assigned 
to duck rather than to an increase in the work week, N.P.A. 
said. The average number of loom operating hours de- 
clined from 107 to 100 hours a week. This reduction was 
due to work stoppages and because converted mills, going 
into production during the second quarter, did not show 
a full quarter's production, N.P.A. added. 
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KNOXALL 


Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloth 
Endless Blankets 
Rayon Slasher Jackets 


Endless Revolving Clearers 
EDWARD H, BEST & CO. 
EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 

ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decetur, Ge. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 1-352! 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
WILLIAM J. MOORE 


P.O. BOX 1970 TEL. 5-4820 


ms, CORN SUGARS © 
AR RAPIDS, 10WA 


ES: ATLANTA, 
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with other famous Watson-Williams 


Three Shuttle Items 


You know from experience the value of one 
or more of these three Watson-Williams Shuttle 
Improvements. Don’t be without them. Materials to 
make them and other parts for Watson-Williams 
Shuttles remain hard to get. But we can maintain 
your shuttle deliveries if you will give us. the 
opportunity by ordering far enough ahead of time. 
Please anticipate your 


The Blanchard Quarter Turn 

Locked Adjusting Screw which 
defies loom vibration and shuttle 
handling, to remain where you 
set it. 


WIS5L Rear Tension Eye (also shown 
in woolen shuttle), interchangeable 


eyes, maintains an even tension at 
all times on the filling, to prevent 
many troublesome weaving imperfec- 
tions. 


S7X Reverse Wind Center Tension 
Eye (also shown in Rayon Shuttle 
for $5 and S6 Looms) solves a num- 
ber of rayon filling problems by 
holding the thread in perfect align- 
ment and constantly down in place. 


MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 

Watson and Desmond, Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. 
Arthur J, Bahan, 810 Sowth Carolina National Bank 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 

John Wyatt, Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 
NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 

Guy C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield Rd., Worcester 2, Mass. 


WORTH 
LIVERY 
Exactly When You Want Them 


Watson-Williams Shuttle Needs 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 
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Learn all the facts 
about BRETON OILS for Wool 


Our Laboratory Facilities 
are at your disposal 


Write or call 


ELIZABETH 
NEW JERSEY 


CHARLOTTE 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Established 1874 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 


Without rings, no yarn; without varn, no 
cloth—and cloth is a major wartime need. 
Ragan Rings increase production, They have 
an “air-conditioned” finish—Aero High-Micro 
Finish with air-conditioned surface that is 
uniform, without hills or valleys. The traveler 
“floats” with shorter -break-in, fewer ends 
down, less changeover shutdown. 


Let us figure on replacements now. 


The only manufacturers of Textile Rings in the South 
866 Murphy Avenue, P. O. Box 174, Station. A, Atlanta, Ga. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
JOHN FOARD P.O. Box 574 Newton, N. C. 


ARTHUR HARRIS « H. B. “BOOTS” ASKEW « MARK CHAMBERLAIN 
443 Stonewall St., S. W. Atlanta, Ga. 


HENRY HERSEY DEAN, THOMAS 
44 Norwood Place Greenville. S. C. 


ALLEN Series “G” Beams 
for all High Speed Warpers 


STYLE GK for Cotton warps, 
shown above. Also GR with extra 
reinforcement for Rayon, and 
GN of heaviest construction for 
Nylon and Synthetics. 


ALLEN— 


BEAM COMPANY 


REQUEST 
CATALOG 


High Speed Warper Beams 
Warper Beam. Heads 
Loom Beams 
Adjustable Loom Beam Heads 


General offices — 151 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. 


Representatives in all Textile Localities and all Principal Countries of the World. 


“GOOD WARPS ARE MADE ON GOOD BEAMS” 
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Improving 


By LEO WALTER, Consulting Engineer 


N A PREVIOUS article (see August issue) the basic 

considerations for operation of cylinder and roller dryers 
have been mentioned, and the factors indicated which in- 
fluence heat transfer from steam within a heated roller or 
cylinder via the cylinder wall to the outer roller or cylinder 
surface. It has been explained why certain can dryers and 
older types of slashers are not always of high thermal eff- 
ciency, because heat transfer from steam is retarded druing 
its passage through cylinder walls by films of condensate, 
air and gases inside, and by stagnant films of water vapor 
and air outside the cylinder. I will deal with the latter 
films in the following in some detail, because thermal 
efficiency of can dryers and of some slasher cylinders can 
be greatly improved by applying acceleration of drying by 
various improvements, mainly by means of additional hot 
air. This combination of contact drying with hot air drying 
is called “‘accelerated cylinder drying,’ and might be appli- 
cable to many older types of slashers or can dryers in not- 
so-modern textile mills. | 


The Stagnant Vapor and Steam Cushions 
Fig. 1 shows diagrammatically a steam-heated drying cyl- 
inder, and the main barriers to heat transfer inside and out- 


side the wall. It is always obvious to the practical textile 
engineer that the stagnant outer steam cushion, resulting 


from evaporated moisture from the -fibers, and of the stag- 


nant moisture (vapor) and air mixture outside a roller or 
cylinder should be eliminated, but very little has been done 
to perform this improvement in practice. Other trades using 
cylinder drying have been quicker to improve output and 
rate of drying. For example, Fig. 2 shows the diagrammatic 
arrangement of a single cylinder contact dryer for chemi- 
cals, foodstuffs, etc., having a vapor collection hood and ex- 
haust duct, thus providing an additional air movement, 
which helps to speed up drying and removes vapors. Fig. 3 
illustrates a multi-cylinder contact dryer for carton board 
and paper, where rapid and efficient removal of the water 
vapor driven off the material is vital for transforming the 
pulp sheet into a solid substance. Drying would stop if the 
atmosphere in contact with the material would become satu- 
rated, i.e., if the air near the cylinders would have a relative 
humidity of 100 per cent. Modern paper making machines 
use therefore often heated air (100° to 200° F.) discharged 
through air nozzles. This air flows either horizontally be- 
tween the cylinders, or vertically upwards through the space 
between them, to assist in rapid absorption of vapor, and 
in elimination of stagnant cushions. 

Other practical improvements in the drying section of 
paper making machines are utilized as follows, and should 
be of considerable interest to the makers of can dryers 
for textiles, of slashers, etc.: (a) Higher cylinder centers 
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in the drying section produce a larger contact surface be- 
tween web and cylinder, thus increasing heat transfer and 
rate of moisture evaporation (see Figs..3-A and 3-B); (b) 
whether using vertical or horizontal stacks, the material 
should be alternatively exposed from oth sides to the hot 
cylinder surfaces, so that moisture is driven out regularly 
from both sides of the web or yarn; (c) every means should 
be applied to improve cldse contact between material and 
roller surfaces; (d} pre-drying by squeeze rollers, or. by 
means of radiant heat should be performed, thus relieving 
the duty of the rollers. The best surface finish of the 
latter is just good enough, and must be continuously main- 
tained. It should be noted that experiments with paper 
cylinders equipped with hot air nozzles have shown that 
the steam pressure to air heaters must be very adjustable in 
order to produce the right balance between cylinder heat and 
hot air effect. Fig. 4 shows diagrammatically the use of an 
air-operated recorder-controller fitted to a steam-heated ro- 
tating slasher cylinder for keeping steam supply pressure and 
temperature constant. (For saturated steam it is feasible to 
control cylinder surface temperature by adjusting steam 
supply pressure). It should, however, be realized that 
usually better temperature control methods are required in 
practice than just steam pressure control. 


Advantages of ‘Accelerated’ Cylinder Drying 


When using an additional stream of hot air on slasher 
cylinders the following factors have to be considered: speed 
of air, its inlet temperature and humidity, cylinder tempera- 
ture, the air gap between material and cylinder surface, and 
working conditions in general. A number of experiments 
have been carried out in England by the British Cotton 
Industry Research Association at their Shirley Institute near 
Manchester, and the following description of the “Shirley” 
accelerated drying device is published with their permission, 
based on a paper which appeared in 1951 in The Journal 
of the Institute of Fuel, London, in a series “A Study of 
Drying” by E. H. Jones, a member of the research staff 
of the Shirley Institute. The equipment, generally known 
as Shirley device has been patented, but licenses are ob- 
tainable under “Licenses of Right’ against a Royalty, and 
numerous plants are now in operation in British textile 
works. 


The Shirley Accelerated Drying Device 


General Description. Practical equipment which embod- 
ies the essential features has been designed and patented, 
and many industrial dryers in the textile industry in England 
are now fitted with the equipment. The method is particu- 
larly applicable to dryers having a few large cylinders such 
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as those used on tape-sizing machines in the cotton industry. 
A general description of the Shirley accelerated drying de- 
vice as applied to these machines will now be briefly given. 

The equipment is illustrated in the photograph repro- 
duced in Fig. 5 and is shown diagrammitically in Figs. 6 
and 7. It will be seen from the photograph that the con- 
ventional wooden hood has been removed and replaced by 
metal covers which fit round these parts of the cylinders 
with which the warp makes contact. The covers are sealed 
at the sides.. Unheated air from the’taperoom is drawn 
into the ends of the covers and exhausted through slots 
running across the full width of the covers and located 
halfway along them. The slots open out into wide hori- 
zontal ducts, from each of which air is withdrawn at one 
end. Extensions of these ducts unite to form the duct 
which contains the exhaust fan. Fig. 6 is a diagram of 
the equipment as seen from one side; Figs. 7a and 7b show 
some of the features of the cover in greater detail. 

The covers should be made of a corrosion-resistant ma- 
terial such as galvanized iron or aluminum alloy sheet. On 
this installation the covers are fitted at a distance of just 
over one inch from the cylinder surfaces. It is useful to 
have a window fitted at a convenient position in each cover 
to enable lappers and other irregularities in the warp sheet 
to be observed while the warp is passing over the cylinders. 

The whole of the side edges of the covers must be sealed 
to prevent uncontrolled entry of air. The seals, some details 
-of which are illustrated in Fig. 7a are designed to be reason- 
ably airtight and to produce as little frictional drag as 
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Fig. I—Diagram of drying cylinder with steam heating, showing barriers 


to heat transfer and inner and outer films. (Courtesy E. H. Jones, 
Shirley Institute, Manchester, and Journal of Institute of Fuel, London.) 


FIG. 7 


Fig. 2—Exhaust hood and duct fer single-cylinder contact dryer. 
(Courtesy Industrial Heat Engineer, London). 


Fig. 3——Vaper extraction hood for multi-cylinder contact dryer pro- 
duces airscurrent. (Courtesy G. Saunders). 


Figs. 3-A and 3-B——Higher cylinder centers provide increased contact. 


Fig. 4—~—Indirect temperature control of cylinder by pressure regula- 
tion of saturated steam. 


Fig. 6—Slasher equipped with Shirley accelerated drying device. 
(Courtesy ““A Study in Drying,” Journal of Institute of Fuel, London). 
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8. HIGHER CENTRES IMPROVE 


Fig. S—View of the Shirley accelerating drying device installed on « 
slasher. (Courtesy British Cotton Industry Research Association, Man- 
chester, Didsbury, England ). 

possible on the rotation of the cylinders. A-suitable material 
for the seals is canvas-reinforced rubber strip about 1/10 
to 1% of an inch thick. The seals are secured to the curved 
framework of the cover by clamping them between the 
vertical outer faces of the angle-iron framework and a series 
of curved metal strips shown in section at Y. The rubber 
seals press lightly against the cylinder flanges and follow 


any irregularities in contour of the flanges arising from 


eccentric cylinder mounting or other defects. The pressure 


of the seals on the flanges increases when the draught is | 


applied owing to the slight reduction in air pressure under 
the cover; this helps to improve the seal. 


A. ROLLERS TOO CLOSE TO EACH OTHER 
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Fig. 7—(a) Details of cover seals and (b) of tapered damper. 
(Courtesy Shirley Institute). 


Fig. 8—Effect of cylinder temperature on drying curve, with and 
without asing an air stream. (Courtesy E. H. Jones, ©. C. Miller and 
CG. G. Taylor, and Shirley Institute). 


Fig. 9—Principle of flash steam recovery: (a) steam traps; (b) flash 
vessel; (¢) low pressure steam; (d) steam trap to condensate return; 
(ce) by-pass valve. (Courtesy Sarco Co., Inc., New York City). 

Fig. 10—Flash steam utilization for calender. Condensate from beds 
(100 p.s.i. steam pressure) is discharged through traps to flash vessel. 
The latter is connected to reduced pressure (15 p.s.i.) to rolls. Ten per 
cent condensate flashes to steam, thus adding steam to rolls. (Courtesy 
Sarco Co., Inc.) 
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The necks which form the slots through which the air 
is withdrawn from the covers are about 21/4 inches wide at 
their narrowest part and the ducts are 15 inches in diameter. 
The air is exhausted from one end of the ducts, but in 
spite of the relatively high resistance to air-flow inside the 
cover compared with that in the duct, there is a slight 
tendency for the flow of air from the cover to bé greater 
at the side nearer to the end of the duct from which the 
air is withdrawn. Although this difference of flow is not 
likely to have any serious effect on the evenness of drying 
across the sheet, it is advisable to eliminate it. This can 
be done by inserting an adjustable tapered damper fixed 
to a horizontal shaft and mounted across the neck, as shown 
in Fig. 7b. The wide end of the damper should be the end 
_ nearer to the outlet end of the horizontal duct. By opening 
the damper to a suitable extent, as shown at “X”’ in Fig. 7 
the draught through the neck can be modified to give an 
even distribution of air-flow across the cover. 

Each of the ducts which connect the horizontal ducts to 
the common outlet duct containing the fan, is equipped with 
an adjustable damper as shown in Fig. 7b. These dampers 
can be adjusted to give equal air speed under the covers, 


and also to control the rate of drying. Fig. 8 shows a 


typical drying curve, with and without hot air stream, ob- 
tained during experiments at the Shirley Institute at Man- 
Nhester for normal slasher drying, and with accelerated air 
speeds of 80 feet per second for cylinder surface tempera- 
tures-of 105° C, (221° F.), and for 115°C. (239° F.). 
The effect of surface temperature in the drying rate, and 
also the accelerating effect of the air stream is well main- 
tained at the higher cylinder temperature. Tests on a typi- 
cal slasher (tape frame machine) with two copper cylinders, 
seven feet and five feet diameter by 58 inches wide, carried 
out in the Shirley Institute revealed a drying capacity of 
520 pounds per hour rate of evaporation of water from 
the warp, which can be estimated to be 60 per cent higher 
than before, which is a very good achievement, and makes 
fitting a paying proposition. 


Flash Steam Recovery 


It might be often possible to combine flash steam recovery 
from steam traps discharge with additional hot air nozzles. 
Fig. 9 shows the principle of flash steam recovery. Hot 
condensate from steam traps ‘‘A’’ is collected in flash vessel 
“B,” where it develops steam when exposed to atmosphere. 
This low pressure steam leaves the flash vessel at ““C,”’ and 
can be used for heating purposes. Condensate leaves the 
flash vessel at “DD” and goes to a collecting vessel in the 
boilerhouse. . Fig. 10 shows utilization of flash steam on 
a laundry calender and ironer. The low pressure flash 


steam from traps on the beds (100 = 14 atmos.) is utilized — 


to heat the rolls (15 psi = 1 atmos.) 

It should be mentioned that eccelerated roller or cylinder 
drying can also be applied in conjunction with waste heat 
recovery from flash steam from steam trap discharge, or by 
using the hot condensate as heating medium for the hot 
air. The system is at present confined mainly to slasher or 
other cylinders having a large diameter, but it is hoped that 
something practical can be developed soon for multi-roller 
dryers. 
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Practical Engineering. 


New Collins & Aikman Process 


A new process, integrating a foam rubber backing with 
carpeting is being introduced by Collins & Aikman, it is 
announced by Albert R. Jube, president of the company. 
The process, according to Mr. Jube, has a great many ad- 
vantages over previous methods of bonding foam rubber 
to carpeting by means of adhesive. The new method applies 
the foam rubber composition directly to the fabric in the 
form of a thick cream, solidifying into a foam rubber pad 
9 is an integral part of the carpet. 
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NEW COLLINS & AIKMAN 
OLD PROCESS PROCESS 


Comparison of old and new methods of using foam rubber with carpet- 
ing. At left, old method requires heavy backing plus adhesive. At right, 


new Collins & Aikman method avoids use of adhesive, cuts down on 
need for heavy backing, and permits a denser pile if desired. 


This method, Mr. Jube said, avoids any possible lack 
of adhesion that might occur when rubber is cemeted to 
a carpet as a secondary application. It also makes unneces- 
sary the use of heavy backing threads, thus saving some 
cost which can be applied to a stronger wearing surface. 
The denser weave and lower pile height made possible by 
this process also adds to the wearing quality of the carpeting. 

No binding of edges is necessary with this new process, 
it is Claimed, and the carpet can be cut easily into any irreg- 


ular pattern, or be die cut. Since color can be incorporated 


in the foam rubber to match the color of the carpet, no 
unsightly edges appear. Water will not penetrate the rug, 
thus offering quicker drying; and dirt and dust cannot in- 
filtrate the carpeting, making easy vacuum cleaning possible. 

Mr. Jube said that Collins & Aikman has found the 
process suitable for fabrics made from nylon, animal fibers, 
carpet viscose, and blends of all three of these fibers. The 
foam rubber backing can be applied to a thickness of five- 
eighths of an inch. Control of temperature during applica- 
tion, and aeration of the foam rubber, eliminate all odors. 


Offer Analysis Of Alkalies Bulletin 


Solvay Sales Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., is 
offering a new, completely revised, edition of its Technical 
& Engineering Service Bulletin No. 9, The Analysis of 
The company advises that this third edition has 
been substantially enlarged and now contains 72 pages of 
text, tables, charts and indexes. New additions or revisions 
include the recalculation of analytical factors to the basis 
of the 1948 international atomic weights, a colorimetric 
test for iron and copper and a temperature correction table 
for volumetric solutions. The company is offering copies of 
this bulletin without charge. Requests should be addressed 
to Solvay Sales Division, Advertising & Sales Promotion 
Dept., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector Street, New 
York 6, N. Y. 
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SPHERICAL TANKS 


Tubular Towers 


The COLE Spherical Tank on 
Tubular Tower is a pioneer in | 


its field. We designed and erected * 
the first tank of this character | 
built. It provides an attractive | 


U-PRODUCTION 
Using... 


and serviceable unit—economical § 
to maintain, efficient in service | 
and pleasing in appearance. Write ‘ 
for special booklet on these © 
modern, welded Spherical Tanks 


which provide gravity water pres- | 
sure, and for copy of latest Cole 
RHOADS Jannare catalog, “Tank Talk” 


Such economical results are guaranteed to 

every purchaser of Rhoads Tannate Fiat 

Leather Belting . . . made possible because 

Rhoads controls the manufacture of its 

leathers from raw hide to finished product. 

The result of Rhoads special tanning proc- 

ess is a leather that has been selected, 

_ fanned and curried exclusively for the manu- 

facture of Tannate Flat Leather Belting. Due 

to expert handling and craftsmanship, 

ee Tannate Leather Belting has higher overload 

capacity, thus achieving more continuous 

, production per operating hour and lower 
belt costs per unit of production. 


And its higher coefficient of friction enables 
Tannate to transmit power at 97-99% of 
efficiency over a wide range of tensions. The 
flexibility of Tannate makes it adaptable for 
use with short center drives and higher pul- 
ley ratios. 


Conclusively then, these desirable product 
features allow Rhoads to guarantee Tannate 
Flat Leather Belting as being more economi- 
cal. For further details and help with your 
specific belting problem, write Rhoads— 
producer of fine leather for almost 250 years. 


= 


New switchboard built by Southern Electric Service 

Co. for installation at Bladenboro (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 

PRODUCERS OF FINE LEATHER FOR 249 YEARS 


RHOADS «sons Southern Electric Service Co. 


7 Charlotte @ Greensboro @ Spartanburg @ Greenville 
35 NORTH SIXTH ST., PHILA. 6, PA. and ATLANTA 
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New Mill Lighting Installations 


ROBLEMS encountered and solved in lighting the 

weave room at Judson Mills, a Deering, Milliken & Co. 
unit at Greenville, S. C., are outlined in a recent information 
sheet presented by Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. Six other 
Southern textile mills were lighted by Sylvania and_ since 
the products they manufacture are similar, the same. prob- 
lems had to be overcome in all. These problems were solved 
in approximately the same manner, thus the information 
concerning the lighting of the Judson weave room applies 
to all. 

Sylvania industrial type fluorescent Seine were used 
throughout the seven plants. With few exceptions they were 
installed in continuous rows. These fixtures have weather- 
ized top housing and porcelain reflectors, and have been 
found to hold up well under the adverse high humidity 
conditions prevalent in textile mills where steam jets are 
used to maintain humidity. 

Robert McClellan, field representative of Sylvania Elec- 


Top left, tricot diiastana nt and slasher room in the Gerrish Milliken Mill. 
Top right, weave room at Judson Mills. 


Lower left, rayon weave room in the Gerrish Milliken plant. Lower center, Gerrish Milliken inspection department. Lower right 


the Judson weave room. 
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tric Products, Inc., planned the Judson weave room installa- 
tion in co-operation with W. T. Watson, Judson’s plant 
engineer, who personally supervised the project. ; 

The Judson weave room is approximately 300 by 400 
feet, with a structural ceiling height of 17 feet to 21 feet. 
Previous lighting included 1,600 Mercury Vapor and R.F. 
units which provided a lighting level of 17 footcandles 
over the general area. 

The new Sylvania lighting installation includes contin- 
uous rows of Sylvania Slimline eight-foot HFFS-296 and 
four-foot HFFS-248 industrial fixtures with weatherized 
top housing and porcelain reflectors. All are two-lamp 
units. The fixture rows are on approximately 71/,-inch cen- 
ters. The continuous runs of fixtures are mounted at a 
height of 1314 feet from the floor, while the individual 
four-foot sections installed under the air conditioning ducts 
are mounted at a height of 12 feet. 

Sylvania Cool White fluorescent lamps were used 


Top center, cloth inspection department of the Excelsior finishing plant. 


, another view of 
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throughout the Judson installation. According to Mr. Mc- 
Clellan, there is a general trend in Southern plants toward 
the use of Cool White fluorescent tubes instead of the day- 
light fluorescent tubes which have been so popularly em- 
ployed in past years. This change, Mr. McClellan states, ts 
a slow but steady one. | 

Limestone Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C., was the only other 
‘one of the seven installations in which Cool White tubes 
were used. The remainder utilize the daylight fluorescent 
tubes. The other plants are Excelsior Mills and Gerrish 


Milliken Mills at Pendleton, S. C., both Deering, Milliken 


& Co. units; Mills Mill at Spartanburg, S. C., and Chesnee 
(S. C.) Mills, units of Reeves Bros., Inc.; and Hudson Hos- 
iery Co. of Charlotte, N. C. : 

The obvious benefits of using Cool White. tubes are 
pointed out as being the increased level of illumination 
they make possible in existing installations, and a saving in 
equipment in new installations because they have higher 
lumen output of Cool White lamps. As an example, con- 
sidering the 40-watt tube, the daylight tubes produce 2,000 
lumens while the new Cool White tube produces 2,200 
lumens. In addition, Sylvania engineers explain, the Cool 
White lamp with less of a blue component is a more pleas- 
ant color to the eye. 

Mr. McClellan points out that another item of interest in 
the Judson weave room installation is the use of Slimline 
lamps. Weave room humidity is purposely kept very high 
and since high humidity tends to adversely affect the opera- 
tion of instant starting lamps, there was some question as to 
how satisfactory this installation might prove to be. After 
more than six months of operation, the lamps are said to 
have complete satisfaction of the customer. Mr. McClellan 
feels that this is a tribute to the lamp design and the dydro- 
phobic coating on the Sylvania Slimlines. 

Power for the Judson weave room formerly was supplied 
through three 75 KVA transformers which were 50 per cent 
overloaded. Present power is supplied by the same three 
75 KVA transformers plus three 37.5 KVA transformers. 

Problems encountered in the Judson weave room installa- 
tion, as outlined by Mr. McClellan and Mr. Watson, in- 
cluded removal of all old wiring and conduits as well as 
removal of old lighting units. The installation of new 
Sylvania fixtures required consideration of the main air 
conditioning ducts, humidifiers and the return water lines 
for the air conditioning, which are graded for gravity flow. 
The new lighting system was installed without interruption 
of production by the erection of special scaffolding: With 
its 50-foot span, this scaffolding covered three looms. 

With the old lighting installation it was necessary to 
have inspectors move about the weave room with drop cord 
portable inspection lights. This is no longer necessary under 
the present system. It is stated that the operator himself is 
frequently able to detect flaws. 

Without considering the reduction in defective material, 
Judson'’s Plant Engineer Watson estimates that a saving of 
$1,500 per year on materials alone is effected in the inspec- 
tion operation. These materials include drop cord lamps, 
the shop cost of making them up, etc. It does not include, 
Mr. Watson said, the additional time previously required 
by the inspector to make an inspection, 

Mr. Watson further estimates that as a result of the 
savings in production costs and time the new installation 


will pay for itself, including the cost of both fixtures and 
installation, in three years. 

No outside contractor was called in for the Judson in- 
stallation. The mill maintenance staff, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Watson, did all the work. Wholesaler for the 
installation was Crawford & Garner of Spartanburg, S. C. 


Book On Cost Cutting Materials Handling 


A 24-page booklet titled The How Book of Cost Cutting 
Materials Handling is now available from the Philadelphia 
Division, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. A revised edition of 
a previous booklet printed in 1947, the book was prepared 
under the guidance of Dr. V. S. Karabasz, professor of 
industrial management, Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania. A large portion of the “How Book”’ is con- 
cerned with basic background material covering types of 
skids, pallets and other industrial handling tools. Most 


of the balance covers a comprehensive plan for evaluating 


present handling. methods through an engineering analysis 
much like a time and motion study. Enclosed in the book 
are several charts and summary sheets for making a ma- 
terials handling analysis. More sheets are available. For 
a copy of the How Book of Cost Cutting Materials Handling 
write the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 11,000 Roosevelt Boule- 


Philadelphia 15, Pa. 


Textile Mill Air Conditioning Manual 


Basic methods and principles of modern textile mill 
air conditioning for efficient economical mill operation are 
presented in graphic form in a new manual released by 
Carrier Corp., pioneer air conditioning manufacturer. Point- 
ing out that air conditioning saw its first major. develop- 
ment in the textile industry, the booklet underscores the 
intensified present-day need for temperature and humidity 
control as a result of rising labor costs, new high-speed 
precision machinery, and increasing use of synthetic fibers. 

The now standard psychrometric chart developed by the 
late Dr. William H. Carrier is used to explain the function- 
ing of central station, atomizer, and combination systems. 
The booklet describes application of air washers, refrigera- 
tion and other equipment in producing the desired condi- 
tions, and of heat diffusers and fans in dyehouse ventilation. 
Carriers 1951 line of equipment particularly suitable for 
use in the textile industry is also presented. A wide selec- 
tion of refrigeration units includes centrifugal machines 
from 125 to 1,200 tons capacity, absorptton machines from 
115 to 350 tons, and reciprocating machines up to 150 
tons. Surface type humidifiers, fan coil Weathermakers, 
and custom-built air washers—available in a wide range 
of sizes—are shown, along with unit heaters, heat diffusers, 
automatic self-cleaning and removable screen strainers. 

Also included is Carrier's packaged laboratory air con- 
ditioning unit equipped with a refrigeration machine, cool- 
ing and heating coils, humidifier and special automatic con- 
trols for maintaining precise A.S.T.M. standards of tem- 
perature and humidity in testing rooms. The new booklet 
many be obtained by writing the nearest Carrier district 
or branch office or Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Harvesting of a million and a half pounds of kenaf, the 
first commercial planting of this jute substitute in the United 
States, will commence nearly a month early, by Sept. 30, 
due to the extraordinary fertility of the Florida muck lands. 
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PILOT’S 
GROUP PLAN MEETS 


ALL YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS... 


rr. 


When our group specialists in the field, and our group 
analysts in the home office, combine their knowledge 
and experience into formulating a group plan for you, 
you get a tailor-made, custom-built group plan, de- 
signed to meet all your requirements. Whether it be 
group life, group hospitalization and surgical benefits, 
or all of them combined into one great plan, a Pilot 
Planned group policy will satisfactorily cover all your 
insurance needs. 


Before you buy, contact, 


Group Division, Pilot Life Insurance Company 


PILOT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. F. Stafford, President 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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WAUKESHA FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Announces the 


ROTARY SEAL 


It’s been a long time in devel- 
opment — and it’s been alot 
longer time under the most 
exacting field tests in high 
production plants where sani- 
tation must be positive. The 
O-Ring Rotary Seal has with- 
stood every test. Not one has 
failed. Not one —even after 
many thousands of hours of 
service, 


JUST THIS SIMPLE RING COMPLETELY SEALS 
OUT AIR. . . COMPLETELY SEALS YOUR 
PRODUCT IN 


NO METAL TO METAL CONTACT 
ONE SINGLE RING REPLACES SIX PARTS 
SIMPLE, EASIER TO CLEAN 


THE O’RING SEAL IS AN EXCLUSIVE WAUKESHA : 


DEVELOPMENT—No other positive pump is built with as 
simple and long wearing a rotary seal. The WAUKESHA 
O-Ring Seal is an achievement which will save many indus- 
tries thousands of dollars each year in direct replacement 
expense—and many more thousands in the elimination of 
costly shut-downs due to rotary seal failure. So, whenever 


- you need sanitary pumps — remember WAUKESHA — and 
the new O-Ring Seal! 


Southern A gent for Textile Trade 


WILLIAM J. MOORE 


Poinsett Hotel Bldg. Greenville, S. C. 
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You Get— 


QUALITY SERVICE 
AND ACCURACY 


When you have your Spindles, Pressers, Flyers, 


Steel Rolls & Picker Aprons reconditioned by 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Phone 5-4022 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 


Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


York Road 


: 
Cast lron 


‘Plastic 


SPUR 

© SPIRAL 
BEVEL 


GEARS 


Engineers : Monufocturers — Cams 


PRECISION makes more textile gears because 
PRECISION Gears have longer Accuracy. Sim- 
ple, isn’t it—yet, not easy! But, PRECISION 


gets a head start through superlative gear 
designing. Then, precision gear cutters (they’re 
up-to-25 year men) and the finest machines 
take over. They cut “little giants” or electronic 
gears with proportionate skill. The “South’s 
Largest Makers” means the South’s most de- 
pendable gears. That’s what PRECISION can 
give you for your next gear needs. 


Bearings : Gears : Chain Drives 


OIVIBION OF TURNER MANUFACTURING CO. 


PRECISION 


GEAR AND MACHINE CO. 


Ena Ve 2001 North Tryon St,Charlotte, N.C. 
THE SOUTH'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF GEARS AND CHAIN DRIVES 
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You'll find Quality Starches 
tops for every textile purpose! 


FOODS NC. 


NTON, 
U.S.A: 


Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Concord, N. C, 


CC Textile Starches are scien- 
tifically manufactured with unvarying 
uniformity assured. Clinton Starches give 
your warp the necessary body, strength 
and pliability that means quality weaving 
every time. For years Clinton has been a 
leader in the production of starches for 
all textile purposes. 


CLINTON FOODS I 


CLINTON, EOWA 


Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimora Dr., Decatur, Ga. 


NC. 


CONTACT: R. C. Rau, S.E. Mer. Clinten Sales Co., 161 Spring St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Tel: Walnut 8998 


Frank Rogers, National Bank Building, Greenville, 5. C. 
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been appointed sales 
representative in Ala- 
bama and Georgia for 
Hunt Loom Works of 
Greenville, S. C. He 
assumed his new du- 
ties Oct. 1. Mr. Ector 
formerly was asso- 
ciated with West 
Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 
and National Ring Traveler Co. He at- 
tended Georgia Institute of Technology and 
was graduated from Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. 


Charles A. Cannon, president of Cannon 
Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C., has been nom- 
inated as a director of New York Life In- 
surance Co. Election of directors will take 
place April 9, 1952, at the company home 
office. 


Julian B. Cumming has been appointed 
general manufacturing manager at Domin- 
ion Textile Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 
Prior to joining the Canadian firm seven 
months ago, Mr. Cumming was head of 
the Schoolfield Division of Dan River Mills. 
Danville, Va. 


Herman Cone, president of Cone Mills 
Corp., Greensboro, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed co-chairman of the industrial divi- 
sion for the 1952 Greensboro Community 
Chest campaign. . . . L. G. Sjostrom, gen- 
eral manager of Virginia Woolen Co., Win- 
chester, Va., has been named general chair- 
man for the annual Winchester-Frederick 
County Community Chest campaign. 


William B. Thomas has been: named ex- 
ecutive vice-president and general manager 
of Brodnax (Va.) Mills, Inc. Prior to join- 
ing Brodnax Mills, he was general manager 
of Mooresville (N. C.) Mills. Other 
changes, announced by the board of direc- 
tors, due to the recent death of A, M. Kerr, 
president of Brodnax Mills, are as follows: 
Mrs. A. J. Kerr, president; Miss Marian H. 
Kerr, treasurer; Miss M. S. Kerr, secretary. 


Harrell J. Auten, field 
engineer for Bijur Lu- 
bricating Corp., Ro- 
8 chelle Park, N. J., has 

been assigned to New- 
nan, Ga., from which 
location. he will be 
available to mills in 
Alabama, Georgia and 
Mississippi for con- 
sultation and service 
covering the application of central lubricat- 
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H. Haley Ector has 


ing systems to textile machinery. Mr. Auten 
formerly was a member of the company’s 
force of field engineers operating out of 
Charlotte, N. C. | 


_ T..G. Roche has been promoted to vice- 
president and general manager of Limestone 
Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C. a unit of M. 
Lowenstein & Sons. Since February, 1948, 
Mr. Roche had served as general superin- 
tendent of Lowenstein’s two plants in Gaff- 
ney, Limestone 1 and 2. 


Tom S. Harris has been elected president 
and treasurer of Postex Cotton Mills, Post, 
Tex., and Sherman (Tex.) Mfg. Co. Mr. 
Harris, who will make his home in Sherman, 
is replacing Jesse M. Jones, resigned. 


John Cunningham has been appointed to 
the newly-created post of manager of opera- 
tions for the products division of Alexander 
Smith, Inc., Yonkers, N. Y.. Mr. Cunning- 
ham has served in Alexander Smith’s carpet 
plant in Yonkers, N. Y., for 13 years. He 
started with the Alexander yarn mill and 
later became first foreman of the Axminster 
weaving department. Prior to his new ap- 
pointment he was assistant superintendent 
of the Axminster carpet mill. 


James E. Oliver, for- 
merly associated . for 
more than 25 years 
with the Allen Beam 
Co., has joined . the 
Edward J. McBride 
Co. of Philadelphia, 
Pa. and has been 
§ placed in charge of 
the firm's recently- 
opened Southern office 
at Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Oliver will handle 
sales, service and field consultation work 
for McBride, which manufactures warp 
beams, creels and other warp preparatory 
equipment. The field engineering policy of 
sending engineers from the home office to 
handle specific problems established by the 
McBride company will still be maintained 
supporting Mr. Oliver's efforts. 


Herman S. Bogarty, design engineer for 
Proctor & Schwartz, textile machinery firm 
of Philadelphia, Pa., recently was elected a 
life member of the American Society of 
Heating & Venttlating Engineers. 


E. R. Adair has become associated with 
Warwick Chemical Co., a division of Sun 
Chemical Corp., and has joined Henry Pa- 
pini in representing Warwick in South Caro- 
lina. Mr. Adair will concentrate on tech- 
nical service of the Suntone pigment colors. 
He was graduated from Furman University 


PERSONAL NEWS 


and was employed by Southern Bleachery 
& Print Works, Taylors, S. C. in vari- 
ous capacities for ten years. 


William G. Polley (left above), formerly 
Southern area special representative for 
Acme Steel Co., has been appointed district 
sales manager at Atlanta, Ga., filling the 
vacancy created by the death of Clarence A. 


Carretl. Mr. Polley has been associated with . 


Acme Steel Co. since 1924, serving on the 
Southern area sales staff for 21 years. He 
will now be in charge of sales. in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia and Tennessee. . . . Replac- 
ing Mr. Polley as Southern area special rep- 
resentative is Charles R. Lammers (right), 
transferred from Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Lam- 
mers had previously operated in the South- 
ern area as a sales representative for 214 
years. Joining Acme Steel Co. in 1939, he 


‘has also served as laboratory assistant and 


sales engineer. 


J. N. Newton is now night superintendent 
of Veterans Mills, Calhoun, Ga. Mr. New- 
ton’s previous associations include Linwood 
Mills, LaFayette, Ga., and more recently 
overseer of carding and spinning at Kings- 


ton (Ga.) Mills. 


Howard S. Stevenson has been appointed 
as senior associate with Bruce Payne & Asso- 
ciates, Inc., management consultants, with 
ofices in Westport, Conn., Atlanta, Ga., 
Boston, Mass., and Chicago, Ill. He will 
continue to work with the Southern divi- 
sion 6f the-firm and will live in Greenville, 
S.C. Mr. Stevenson was industrial engineer 
for Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc., Green- 
ville, for four years prior to joining the 
management consultant firm. 


A number of New England technicians 
who served with the Technical Industrial 
Intelligence Committee during World War 
II were cited for their work and awarded 
certificates recently at ceremonies in Boston, 
Mass. Receiving awards were Warner Eus- 
tis. director of research for the Kendall Co., 
Boston; William D. Fales, head of the Tex- 
tile School, Rhode Island School of Design, 
Providence; Robert M. Jones, chief engineer 
and director of research for Saco-Lowell 
Shops, Biddeford, Me.; Brackett Parsons, 
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WITH BTM 
SUPER HARDENED 


SPRING SHAFT WORM 
AND WORM WHEEL 


You can stop worrying about 
breakage when you install the 
hardened steel, accurately-ma- 
chined Bahan Cloth Roll Spring 
Shaft Worm and Worm Wheel. 
Developed for absolutely depend- 
able service at the request of the 
mills themselves, Bahan guaran- 
tees these units forever against 
breakage or wearing out. Sold 
only in sets. 


BAHAN 
TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


GREENVILLE,S.C. 
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president of Pepperell Mfg. Co.; Raymond 
R. Stevens, director of research, Felters Co., 
Milbury, Mass.; James L. Truslow, vice- 
president, Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston. 


G. T. Gardner, manager of the Cramer- 
ton, N. C., division of Burlington Mills, 
has been promoted to a position on the staff 
of President J. C. Cowan, Jr., at the com- 
pany's executive offices at Greensboro, N. 
C. Mr. Gardner will have staff responsibil- 
ity for the manufacturing operations of the 
Cramerton, decorative fabrics and cotton 
yarns divisions. A native of Grifton, N. C., 
Mr. Gardner has been with Burlington since 
the textile concern bought Cramerton Mills 
in 1946. . . . James D. Barbee, assistant 
division manager, has been promoted to 
division manager to replace Mr. Gardner. 
Mr. Barbee came with Burlington Mills in 
1946 as a member of the spinning division. 
He is a native of Carthage, Tenn., and a 
graduate of the University of Tennessee. . . . 
The election of Kenneth Collins and How- 
ard Holderness as members of the board of 
directors of Burlington Mills Corp. was an- 
nounced recently following a meeting of the 
company's directors. Mr. Collins is an ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Burlington Mills 
Corp. of New York, the firm's merchandis- 
ing Organization, and merchandising co-ordi- 
nator for several sales divisions in addition 
to having executive responsibility for adver- 
tising, public relations, and administration. 
Mr. Holderness is president of the Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Co., Greensboro, 
N. C. ... Recent promotions in the Forsyth, 
Ga., plant of Bur-Mil’s Brighton division 
include Jerome C. Glore and John C. 
Thompson, named second hands in the card- 
ing department, and James K. Frazier and 
Tom W. Justice, named second hands in the 
spinning department; also Charles F. Ard, 


named overseer of the spinning department 
and Oliver L. Mason, overseer of carding. 
. . . Marvin Law, who has been in Canada 
the past 21/2 years as superintendent of Bur- 
lington’s Sherbrooke plant, has been trans- 
ferred to St. Pauls, N. C., as superintendent 
of the Butler unit there. . . . Duncan C. 
Hunter, personnel supervisor for the past 
year at Burlington Mills’ Modena Plant in 
Gastonia, N. C., has been named to the 
same post at the company’s Cascade Rayon 
Plant in Mooresville, N. C. Mr. Hunter 
replaces Hugh Lyerly, supervisor of person- 
nel at Cascade for the past nine years, who 
has been transferred to Burlington's Brigh- 
ton division at Shannon, Ga., as industrial 
relations staff representative for the two 
plants in that division at Shannon and For- 
syth, Ga. . . . Charles Giles, a native of 
High Point, N. C., and with Bur-Mil since 
last February, has been named personnel 
supervisor to succeed Mr. Hunter at -the 
Modena Plant in Gastonia. 


Guy Worrell, who has been project engi- 
neer on development work for Foster Ma- 
chine Co., Westfield, Mass., for the past 
three years and who has been in the U. S. 
Air Force Reserve as a captain, has been 
called back into service. He has been given 
a leave of absence by Foster Machine Co. 
and is now on his way to Tokyo, Japan. He 
expects to be stationed in Japan or Formosa. 
Captain Worrell was a commissioned officer 
in the Air Force in World War II. 


Don W. Lyon, district sales manager for 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has been named manager of 
textile sales in the new fiber glass division 
of the company. Mr. Lyon, trained as an 
architect and designer, has been with the 
glass company since 1938 in Chicago, IIl., 
and Kansas City, Mo. In his new work he 
will have offices in the Wayne Building, 
Toledo, Ohio, and direct the fiber glass 
sales in five industries where the textile 


(right), weave shed overseer. 


ALWAYS SMILING ON THE JOB is Grover Mullenix. 
LaGrange, Ga., whose example of courageous determination is inspiring. Mr. Mullenix, who is 
a quill stripper in the Dixie weave room, is shown exchanging greetings with C. Ross Beall 


blind employee at Dixie Mills, Inc.., 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


n 
Southern Representative 
| R. E. L. Holt, Jr. Associates 
Jefferson Bldg. Box 1474 Greensboro, N. C. 
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Double Duty Travelers 


BEWARE 
OF 


CHEAP 
IMITATIONS 


HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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CHECK STRAP § 


The Nuform VICTORY CHECK STRAP will not only 
last longer than an ordinary strap but it will materially 4 
improve checking quality on high speed looms. | 


“NOTE THESE FEATURES 
The Nuform VICTORY CHECK STRAP, as illustrated 


with single helper, will eliminate breakage on the forward 
stroke caused by the shuttle check. The Nuform 
VICTORY CHECK STRAP is also available with a 
double helper. 


The Nuform VICTORY CHECK STRAP will lengthen 
the life of the check strap on the X series looms as 
much as two to three times. 


The Nuform VICTORY CHECK STRAP (Patent No. 
2,374,042) is individually designed to your particular 
specifications. 


The Nuform VICTORY CHECK STRAP is made in left 
hand and right hand for Draper looms. A special right 
hand Nuform VICTORY CHECK STRAP is available 
for the Crompton-Knowles S-6 loom. 


The Nuform VICTORY CHECK STRAP is made of 
the same high quality SLIP-NOT hair leather as our 
regular Nuform Check Strap. It is identified by its 
yellow colored top edge. 


Write or Wire for Full Particulars and Estimated Cost 


BELTING CORPORATION 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 
Power Transmission Equipment 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


glass yarns are extensively used in modern 
products. 


John C. Thomas has been appointed 
Southern representative for Berkshire Color 
& Chemical Co., Delawanna, N. J. Mr. 
Thomas will make his headquarters in Salis- 
bury, N. C. His most recent associations 
have been with North Carolina Finishing 
Co., Salisbury, where he was dyer, finisher 
and research technician; and with Dan River 
Mills, Danville, Va., in the research divi- 
sion. 


J. Arthur Whitehead, personnel super- 
visor at the Coosa Plant of Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co. at Piedmont, Ala., is the new 
president of the Piedmont Lions Club. He 
is a former district governor of the Lions 


Club. 


William W. Bowman, superintendent of 
the research plant of the textile research de- 
partment of American Viscose Corp. at Mar- 


cus Hook, Pa., has been appointed assistant | 


to Harry E. New, head of the department's 
cotton division. Mr. Bowman attended 
Drexel Institute of Technology and Pennsyl- 
vania Military College and was connected 
with Continental Mills, Inc., of German- 
town, Pa., before joining Avisco in 1940. 
He served for three years in the U. S. Army 
Air Corps. 


Nine career employees of the New York 
Quartermaster Procurement Agency with 
long records of outstanding service have 
been promoted to higher positions in. their 
respective fields. Seven new procurement 
officers named include John Coumbe, for- 
merly purchasing agent for wool and wor- 
sted textiles, who was appointed in the gov- 
ernment service in August, 1939, at the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, as a pur- 
chasing agent for miscellaneous items; Stan- 
ley B. Doernbach, formerly purchasing agent 
for cotton and synthetic fabrics, who was ap- 
pointed at the Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot 18 years ago as a textile inspector; 
George A. Earnshaw, formerly purchasing 
agent for clothing, who was appointed in the 
government service at the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot in April, 1935, as a 
claims clerk; James H. Haddock, formerly 


purchasing agent for canvas and duck tex- 
tiles, appointed in September, 1941, at the 
Jeffersonville (Ind.) Quartermaster Depot 
as principal procurement specialist for can- 
vas. and other items; Harry Kornblue, for- 
merly purchasing agent for wool outer cloth- 
ing, who was appointed in August, 1939, 
in the Quartermaster Supply Office of ‘the 
Brooklyn Army Base; Eugene A. Main, for- 
merly purchasing agent for canvas and duck 
fabricated items, appointed in’ July, 1940, 
in the Quartermaster Supply Office of the 
Brooklyn Army Base as inspector of miscel- 
laneous supplies; Ernest A. Wagner, for- 
merly purchasing agent for footwear and 
leather items, appointed in July, 1941, to 
the standardization branch of the Office of 
the Quartermaster General. Named indus- 
trial specialists were Dixon W. Jordan of 
the clothing and equipage branch and Ber- 
nard H. Martin of the general supplies 
branch. Both formerly were equipage and 
general supplies industry economists for 
the agency's industrial planning staff. . . 
Reorganization of the Office of the Quar- 
termaster General, to expedite the Quarter- 
master Corps expanding supply activities 
and facilitate its intricate relationship with 
American industry, was announced Oct. 1 
by the Department of the Army. Brig.-Gen. 
Howard L. Peckham, now commanding gen- 
eral, New York Quartermaster Procurement 
Agency, will become acting deputy, the 
Quartermaster General. General Peckham 
will be replaced as commanding general, 
New York Quartermaster Procurement 
Agency, by Brig.-Gen. Robert P. Hollis, 
now chief, supply division, Office of the 
Quartermaster Genefal. It is expected that 
these re-assignments will be accomplished 
within the next few weeks. . Brig.-Gen. 
Arthur L. Marshall, formerly chief, budget 
and fiscal division, Office of the Quarter- 
master General, and Brig.-Gen. K. 
Evans, formerly deputy chief, Quartermaster 
division, European command, are named ac- 
ting assistants, the Quartermaster General, 
effective immediately. General Marshall 
will supervise administrative activities and 
General Evans will supervise operational 
activities, 


Montgomery A. Simons has succeeded 
Leon Bakst as director of sales for the Cres- 
cent Corp., Fall River, Mass. Mr. Simons 
resigned the position as resident manage 


of the Waynesboro, Va., plant of Worten- 
dyke Mfg. Co. to join the staff of Crescent 
Corp. Previously he was in charge of the 
Waynesboro plants of Esmond Mills in the 
Virginia area during ownership of these 
plants by Chatham Mfg. Co., Textron, Inc., 
and Esmond Mills. 


Charles L, Tidwell, who has been man- 
ager of Dunean Mills at Greenville, S. C., 
has been appointed assistant general man- 
ager of both Dunean Mills and Watts Mills, 
the latter at Laurens, S$. C. Both are divi- 
sions in the Dunean Group of J. P. Stevens 
& Co., Inc. . . . At the same time C. J. Pride 
was appointed manager of the Dunean Plant, 
succeeding Mr. Tidwell. T. P. Townsend 
is manager of Watts Mills. 


Cantwell Clark, manager of the planning 
section of the Du Pont company’s nylon 
division, has retired after 36 years with the 
company. He joined Du Pont in July, 1915, 
as an assistant engineer in the engineering 
department at the Barksdale, Wis., commer- 
cial explosives plant. Prior to that he was 
engaged in engineering at Du Pont projects 
in New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and 


| Alabama. 


John McArthur, controller of Erwin 
Mills, Inc., Durham, N.C., has been elected 
to membership in the Controllers Institute. 
Established in 1931, the institute is a non- 


_ profit organization of controllers and finance 


officers from all lines of business. The total 
membership exceeds 3,700. 


OBITUARIES 


Carleton E. Bauldry, 56, manager of 
the Thomasville, Ga., plant of Clark Thread 
Co., died Oct. 10 at hts home tn Thomas- 
ville. A native of New Bedford, Mass., Mr. 
Bauldry had been associated with Clark 
Thread Co. the past 30 years. Surviving are 
his wife, his mother, a son and a daughter. 


Harold H. Hart, 69, president of Racine 
(Wis.) Woolen Mills and executive secre- 
tary of Phi Psi, national textile fraternity, 
died recently at his home in Wolfeboro, 
N. H. His brother, John, is treasurer and 
operating head of Racine Woolen Mills. In 


OFFICIALS OF J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC, 


, present for the open house celebration marking the 
Laurens, 5. C. Left to right: Harold R. Turner, assistant executive officer of the Victor-Monaghan, Dunean and Watts divisions: Raymond CG. 
Emery, executive vice-president and director; J. P. Stevens, Jr., president; R. T. Stevens, chairman of the board; W. J. Carter, executive vice- 


president; T. P. Townsend, Watts manager; Charles L. Tidwell, assistant general manager of Dunean and Watts; W. J. Hamrick, Watts general 
superintendent; and H. C. Carter, vice-president. 
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STARCHING OR DUSTING MACHINE 


With Vertical Brusher and Type SF Winding Head 


This outfit is used for applying starch to rubberized or 
other coated fabrics. The starch, powder, 


tale or other 
material is placed in the feed trough. 


A revolving beater 
with leather wings feeds. the powdered material in the 


trough down through perforated metal on to the fabric. 
Then the surplus is roughly removed. The brushes in the 


Vertical Brush following will remove the remaining starch 
and leave a smooth uniform finish. The finished goods are 
ordinarily rolled up on a Type SF Winding Head. 


Liquid Sulphur Dioxide—the 


chemical with hundreds of uses is now 


available in Cylinders, Ton Drums, Truck 


Tanks and Tank Cars. The Tennessee 


Corporation, producers of highest qual- 


You'll Save TIME In Your Plant With 
THE KELLOGG 
SELECT -O-PHONE SYSTEM 


Available at all hours of night or day, every minute of 
the year, without a switchboard operator. 


Automatic, man-to-man service, not hampered by man- 
ual supervision. 


Provides for secret conversations. 


We Install and Maintain Under Contract. 


SOUTHEASTERN Sounp & Evectronic Corp. 
105 Cleveland St. 


Greenville, S$. C. 


ity Sulphur Dioxide is located in the 
great Textile producing area assuring 


closer contact and speedier more effi- 


cient service. 


FOR HYDROSULFITE 
MANUFACTURING 


FOR DECHLORINATING 


FOR ACID SOUR 
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addition to his brother, Mr. Hart is survived 
by two sons. 


Eugene W. Hill, 51, vice-president of 
Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
died Sept. 26 of a heart attack. Survivors 
include his wife, three daughters, his par- 
ents, three brothers and two sisters. 


Earle Mauldin, 65, Southern editor of 
Textile World, was killed instantly in an 


automobile accident Oct. 10 near Newnan, 
Ga. His wife was seriously injured in the 
accident. Mr. Mauldin was a past president 
of the Georgia Engineering Society, a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and the Atlanta (Ga.) Textile 
Club. Surviving, in addition to his wife, are 


a son, two daughters and a brother, W. M. 


Mauldin of Universal Winding Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Lawrence MacRae, 73, retired textile 
executive of Concord, N. C., died Oct. 15 
Mr. MacRae was for a number of years 


secretary-treasurer of Edenton (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills and Inverness Cotton Mills at 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Prior to his retire- 
ment he was associated with the J. E. 
Latham Cotton Co. of Greensboro, N. C. 
Surviving are two daughters, two brothers 
and a sister. 


Joseph B. Sherrill, 35, vice-president 
of Gem Yarn Mills, Cornelius, N. C., and 
a director of Sherrill Yarn Mills, Taylors- 
ville, N. C., died Sept. 25 after an extended 
illness. Surviving are his mother, a son, 
three brothers and four sisters. 
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SENECA, S. C.—Utica & Mohawk Cotton 
Mills, Inc., which has been in business at 
Utica, N. Y., for 103. years, will discontinue 
its operations in Utica and will move its 
entire operation to Oconee County, S. C. 
About a year ago the firm purchased about 
900 acres of land near its present division at 
Seneca, on which it is completing the erec- 
tion of a new plant to be known as the 
Utica-Mohawk division. All of the com- 
pany'’s operations will be performed at these 
two divisions. Company officials explained 
that the shift to South Carolina would not 
affect operations of the firm's subsidiary, 
Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co. at Chad- 
wick, N. Y., until late in 1952. 


SAXAPAHAW, N. C.—The new plant of 
Sellers Dyeing Co. here is nearing comple- 
tion and is expected to be in operation by 
Dec. 1. The new plant is three stories high, 
140 by 90 feet, and will have a capacity of 
80,000 pounds of yarn a week. Equipped 
with machinery, it will cost an estimated 
$250,000. 


DANVILLE, VA.—Dan River Mills, Inc., 
recently disclosed plans for a $2,750,000 
improvement and expansion program at its 
power plant at the Schoolfield Division. 
One new boiler, said to be one of the largest 
in the South; will take the place of nine 
which have been giving service at the mill 
for 40 years. It is reported that the new 
equipment is expected to be in operation in 
September, 1952. 


MERIDIAN, Miss.—Citizens of Meridian 
recently voted approval of a $6,500,000 
bond issue to build and equip a plant for 
Textron, Inc. The structure will contain 
400,000 square feet of floor space and will 
be equipped with 1,400 looms. At its new 
facility Textron, Inc., will produce drills, 
twills and other fabrics for work clothes, 
marking the company’s first venture in mak- 
ing heavy staple cotton goods. 


Draper, N. C.—Fieldcrest Mills recently 
donated to the town of Draper a 90 by 
100 foot lot upon which it is planned to 
build a modern town hall. Deed for the lot 
was presented to Mayor A. S. Daniels by 
H. W. Whitcomb, division vice-president at 
Fieldcrest. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. — Marchant Textile 
Co., which was organized in 1946 to man- 
ufacture and convert synthetic fabrics for 


the garment industry, opened its new build- 
ing here Sept. 28 with an open house cele- 
bration for out-of-town customers and sup- 
pliers and invited guests. The new building 
houses the converting department, testing 
laboratory and warehouse. The handsome 
brick, concrete and steel structure provides 
an additional 12,000 feet of floor space. 


HOMERVILLE, GA.— Artistic Weaving Co. 
of New York has announced plans for con- 
struction of a plant here for the production 
of woven labels, trimmings and related 
items. Land for the plant will be provided 
by the Clinch County Industrial Board. 


GREER, S. C. —- The Apalache Plant of 
Victor-Monaghan Co., a unit of J. P. Stev- 
ens & Co., Inc., was presented an accident 
prevention flag Sept. 26 at ceremonies mark- 
ing more than 1,000,000 man-hours of pro- 
duction without a lost-time accident. The 
flag was presented by Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Co. in recognition of no accidents 
at the plant since March, 1950. 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Woolen machinery and 
equipment of Arcadia Woolen Mills brought 
“in excess of $500,000" at a public auction 
sale last month and at private sales held 
previously. Sixty Crompton & Knowles 
automatic looms and Whitin wool spinning 
frames brought from $1,200 to $2,500. Ten 
sets of J] & S Soutex three and four-cylinder 
woolen cards brought prices ranging. from 
$2,100 to $6,500. A. J. Hunter complete 
cloth carbonizing range for 78-inch cloth 
with wood acid tank, Northrop acid control, 
blower system and six section dryer and 
baker with four Taylor temperature control, 
brought $9,000, the largest price paid for 
any piece of equipment. A total of 914 
separate lots were sold. 


LANCASTER, S. C.—Construction is under 
way. on an addition to the finished goods 
warehouse at the Grace Bleachery of Springs 
Cotton Mills. The addition, which is ex- 
pected to be completed in the early part of 
next year, will add 120,000 square feet of 
floor space to the warehouse. It will be 
three stories high. 


GREENWOOD, S. C. —'Greenwood Mills. 
Inc., has received approval from the Na- 
tional Production Authority for construction 
of a $6,821,529 print cloth mill in South 
Greenwood. James C. Self, Sr., president, 
stated that actual construction will begin as 


soon as steel and other vital materials be- 
come available. Half of the machinery for 
the new mill, including all of the 1,500 
Draper looms, are already on hand, Mr. 
Self said. The new mill will be erected on 
a tract of about 80 acres in South Green- 
wood if present plans work out, and the 
mill itself will cover about eight acres. It 
will be one story, brick, windowless, air 
conditioned. About 1,250 persons would 
be employed in the new mill, Mr. Self said, 
and the payroll would be around $3,000,000 
a year. Greenwood Mills operates Green- 
wood, Mathews, Ninety-Six and the Harris 
plants, employing a total of about 6,000 
persons in Greenwood and Ninety-Six. The 
new plant will be a complete mill with 
spinning, carding and weaving departments, 
and a variety of types of cloth could be 
manufactured. Architects are George and 
Frank Hill of Spartanburg. 


TRYON, N. C. — Contracts have been 


awarded for construction of a new thread’ 


finishing plant here for Kilburn Mill of 
New Bedford, Mass. The initial building 
will contain about 60,000 square feet on one 
floor. About 75 operatives will be employed 
at first, ultimately it is planned to use be- 
tween 200 and 300 skilled workers. 


GREER, S$. C. — The Victor-Monaghan 
Division of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., re- 
cently donated to the Greer school system a 
plot of ground which is to be — 
into a playground area. 


THOMASVILLE, N. C.—Work is progress- 
ing on two additions to Jewell Cotton Mills 
here, to cost an estimated $400,000. The 
project is expected to be completed early 
in 1952. 


SHELBYVILLE, TENN. — United States 
Rubber Co. recently disclosed plans for 
expanding its tire cord plant here to per- 
mit the production of cotton duck for the 
government. The expansion will require 
hiring of 100 additional employees and will 
result in an annual payroll increase of 
about $300,000. 


DuRHAM, N. C.—Creedmore, Inc., a new 
nylon and rayon finishing firm, recently 
leased ten buildings at Camp Butner, for- 
mer Army post near here, and expects. to 
begin operations about Jan. 1. The build- 
ings contain about 100,000 square feet of 
floor space. Machinery is being purchased 
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from Mount Hope Finishing Co. of North 
Dighton, Mass., which is reported to be 
winding up its operations because of union 
difficulties. 


NewBerry, S. C.—Hundreds of people 
including many out-of-town guests trudged 
over six and one-third acres of floor space 
Oct. 9 and 10 to see how a modern, spic- 
and-span, air-conditioned cotton mill con- 
verts raw cotton into cloth. The occasion 
was an open house at Oakland Mill, a unit 
of Kendall Mills, marking a $4,000,000 
expansion and modernization program at the 
plant, virtually doubling its capacity. The 
expansion at the Oakland plant makes it a 
mill of 61,000 spindles and 1,440 looms. 
D. C. Carpenter is manager of the plant. 
The mill employs a total of around 650 men 
and women compared to about 200 when 
Kendall Mills acquired it in 1925. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C-—A two-story, 30,- 
000 square foot addition to Fairforest Fin- 
ishing Co. was completed recently. The new 
building and equipment cost about $250,- 
000. New équipment and machinery for the 


addition includes a Proctor & Schwartz 


washer with complementary drying equip-. 


ment. Yardage capacity at the plant, which 
is a Reeves Bros. unit, will be increased 
by approximately 1,000,000 yards a year. 


LANGDALE, ALA.—Construction has been 
started on a three-story addition to Mill No. 
2 of the Langdale division of West Point 
Mfg. Co. The addition is being erected to 
increase production of cotton duck as war 
material. The building will cost $199,609, 
machinery to be installed will cost about 
$400,000, and other equipment including 
humidification, air change, sprinkler and 
ventilation system will cost about $78,390. 
A 5,000-spindle addition will add 40,- 
000 pounds a week of cotton duck to the 
mill's present capacity. The new facility is 
expected to be completed and in production 
by April or May, 1952. 


Arco, GA.—A 30 by 280 foot addition is 


being constructed at the No. 3 plant of 
Goodyear Clearwater Mills for the installa- 
tion of rayon twisting and weaving units. 
When the addition is completed the plant 


will turn out tire cord made from rayon as 


well as from cotton. The new addition is 


expected to be completed and in operation 
by next Summer. 


QurTMAN, Ga.—Quitman Mills, Inc., has 
started work on installation of around $500,- 
000 worth of new machinery which will put 
the mill into top production brackets. The 
old spinning frames, which have been in 
operation for the past 50 years, are being 
replaced with the latest 1951 model Whitin 
spinning equipment. Whitin officials are 
supervising the installation of the new 
spinning frames, which cost $250,000. 
Quitman Mills also has new automatic 
spooling and warping equipment which was 
to be installed during the expansion pro- 
gram. This machinery cost around $60,000 
and with the addition of other new equip- 
ment the expenditure for new machinery 
will be in the neighborhood of $500,000. 
The new machinery will be installed and in 
operation by Dec. 1, mill officials said. 
R. A. McCraney is general manager of Quit- 
man Mills, Inc., which is owned by Alexan- 
der Smith, Inc., of New York. 
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Cleandraft Toprolls 


Cleandraft nylon-bearing, non-lubricating 
toprolls are a new product of Industrial 


Plastics, Inc., °21 Vernon St., Whitman, 
Mass. This roll is designed for back and 
middle lines of cotton spinning ‘and is pro- 
duced by a new method which integrally 
molds nylon at ends and center to contact 
cap bars and saddles. As a result, these rolls 
give the anti-friction advantages of nylon, 
without any special installation require- 
ments, simply by replacing: standard steel 
shafted rolls with the Cleandraft. The new 
molding method has made possible a new 
low price for these rolls. The name Clean- 
draft is derived from the fact that no oiling 
is needed, and cleaner yarn results, as well 
as the savings in lubricant and lubricating 
effort. Roll picking and cleaning are also 
greatly reduced, the firm states. Cleandraft 
rolls are made for back and middle lines of 
all standard and long-draft cotton spinning 
systems, and the usual variety of cot mate- 
rials is available, 


Price Cut Announced 


Price reductions up to five cents a pound 
for the non-ionic family .of surfactants 
known as Igepals were announced last 
month by Harold G. Shelton, sales manager 


SUPPLIES — SERVICES 


of the Antara Products Division of General 
Dyestuff Corp., 435 Hudson St., New York 
14. According to Mr. Shelton, the move was 
made by Antara as. a contribution to the 
nation’s. fight against inflation. Recent 
streamlining in manufacturing facilities that 
reduced manufacturing costs, make possible 
these price reductions, Mr. Shelton said. 

The Igepals, also known as the Antarox 
family of non-ionic surfactants, have ex- 
cellent wetting, dispersing, emulsifying, de- 
tergent and general surface-active properties 
that make them useful in many fields. 
Among the products which are made pos- 
sible or made better by Igepals are: chemi- 
cals, industrial detergents, textiles and many 
others. 


Brame Textile Machine Co. 


A. A. (Red) Brame, 
one of the organizers 
of the Dixie Textile 
Machinery Co., 
Greensboro, N.. C., 
has sold his interest 
in that concern and 
has established the 
Brame Textile Ma- 
chine Co. of that city. 
The Brame Textile 
Machine Co. manufactures metal dies, metal 
stampings and precision machine parts for 
the textile industry, with which Mr. Brame 
has been closely associated for a number of 
years. 


Celebrates Anniversary 
The Trust Co. of Georgia, Atlanta, which 


has played an important role in the indus- 


— LITERATURE 


trial development of the South, recently 
celebrated its 60th anniversary. The story 
of the institution begins with that of its 
predecessor, the Commercial Traveler's Sav- 
ings Bank, which was chartered Sept. 21, 
1891. In 1893 it had its name changed to 
the one it now carries. Today the bank has 
a capital surplus and undivided profits of 
more than $10,000,000 and total assets of 
nearly $150,000,000. 


VPI Crystals 


An economical method of preventing rust 
and corrosion of metal parts, in the pres- 
ence of air and moisture, is provided by 
VPI crystals, a slightly volatile amme ni- 
trate now being made available to industry 
by the. Shell Oil Co., 50 West 50th Street, 
New York, N. Y. This volatile corrosion 
inhibiter is now being used in protecting 
metal parts, assemblies, instruments and 
finished products during shipment, storage 
and through various processing steps. Being 
slightly volatile at atmospheric temperatures, 
VPI gives off vapors which are carried by 
convection and diffusion to all surfaces of 
the metal, where they condense to provide 
a thin protective layer. 

VPI, a powder-like substance, can be ap- 
plied by placing it in a package enclosing 
the parts to be protected (as in an envelope 
containing ball bearing races); by blowing 
it into an area to be protected (as in the 
aircraft engines, where it is blown into 
spark plug holes, cylinder bores, and other 
ports); by putting it into a water-or alcohol 
solution (as in the protection of metal parts 
during and between processing steps such as 
grinding) and covering the metal parts in 
tote boxes. An unusual characteristic of 


THIS (Chelieve it er not) IS A WARP SIZING 
carpet mills. 
is powered by a heavy 25-horsepower D. C. 


MACHINE 


delivered recently by Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. of Gastonia, N. C.. to one of the large 
It contains an all-stainless steel size box, has 13 30-inch diameter stainless steel cylinders 160 inches long on the face. 


motor. This unusually large slasher will handle a loom beam 144 inches between flanges. 


The take-up 
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TEXTILE ENGINEERING 


Plans and designs for all types 


COTTON of projects related to the textile 
RAYON industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
WOOL tion studies, machinery layouts, 

SILK air-conditioning, power and 

NYLON water filtration plants, and other 


phases of textile engineering. 


\ 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


and Ongi'n eors 
ATLANTA 


New Seamless Knit Covers For Card Scavenger Rolls 


(Patent No, 2,202,813) 


Try these new covers on your back or front card 
rolls. They last three times longer and are ten 
times easier to strip than ordinary paper or cloth 
covers. Card hands love them... . and they 
are economical too! 

Convince yourself. Send one old scavenger roll 
to be covered. It will be covered and returned 
to you at no charge so you can see that we have 
something. You be the judge. 

This is not a slip-on cover... < can be had 
only by sending in old rolls for covering or orders 
for new ones to your specifications. We prepay 
charges one way on old rolls. Also made to your 
order: Knit Dye Tubing any size... . and 
sheepskin or cloth clearers. Give us a trial. 


‘Manufacturers of 


STAR BRAND %® ROLLER VARNISH 
FOR 25 YEARS. 


THE TEXTILE LABORATORIES 


P. O. Box 1003 Gastonia, North Caroline 


Custom Cut 


GEARS 


SILENT CHAIN 
DRIVES 


ROLLER CHAIN 
DRIVES 


VEE CORD DRIVES 


SPROCKETS 
SHEAVES 
COMPOUNDS 


Write For Stock Sheet on Gears 


ERGUSON 
EAR COMPANY 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


G 
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WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


“Exasize-T* ts the regts.- 


tered trademark of Pahst 
Brewing Company. 
Copr. 1¥51, Palat 
Brewing Company, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


uniform results 

each time 

you Desize 
with 


Remove starch quickly. ..cheaply 
... completely. Exsize-T is the 


most efficient ...most economical © 


of all desizers. Effective over a 
wide temperature range. 


Safe! Exsize-T is not a harsh 
chemical — but a liquid enzyme 
concentrate. Harmless to synthetic 
or natural fibres. Easy to apply. 
Write now for free booklet. 


SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO 1, ILLIN 


221 N. La Salle Street 


*, 
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Casters 
Roll Easier 
Last Longer 


Spin a WIL-MAT caster and any other 
with the same force. The WIL-MAT will 
be spinning long after the other has 
stopped. Proof-positive that WIL- 
MATS take less effort to push—go 
easier on flooring. 


Examine the caster. Note the heavier,. 


longer lasting tread; the curved chip 
proof bevel which will never wear to 
a sharp edge; the extra heavy ball 
bearings which last longer, roll easier 
and take up shock and thrust; and 
WIL-MAT's all around strong con- 
struction, These features are respon- 
sible for WIL-MAT's exceptionally 
long service. 


. and here is a bonus. The WIL- 
MAT unique close-fitting thread guard 
keeps out lint and dirt. They dont 
clog up. 


We will be glad to show you why 
you should always specify WIL-MATS 
when you buy casters. Write for full 
information today. 


...and They Won't 


Ball Bearing 
& SWIVEL 


Wilkin & Matthews 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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VPI is that it will arrest corrosion at any 
advanced stage. 
When using VPI, ventilation of the en- 


closure in which parts are stored should be 


kept to a minimum to insure the maximum 
protection period, and the parts should be 
no further than-‘two~ feet from the VPI 
source. Metal parts protected by VPI are 
ready for instant use since there is no grease 
or oil to remove. Relatively small quantities 
of VPI, established by practice, are required 
to give adequate protection. It is claimed 
that one gram of VPI will protect a cubic 
foot of meta] parts, or surface, for periods 
up to a year. Solutions of from two per 
cent to four per cent are effective in pro- 
tecting processed metal parts. Two types of 


‘VPI are available; VPI 220, which has 


greater vapor pressure but less stability at 
higher temperatures than VPI 260, which 
is more widely used by industry. 


Although VPI is just now being offered 


to industry on a broad basis it has been 
proved effective in preventing costly cor- 
rosion, under difficult conditions, in air- 
craft engines, precision instruments, tools 
and dies, Diesel engines and parts, sand 
blasted parts, continuous steel strip, steel 
rods, steel forgings, ball and roller bearings, 
water pumps, large fabricated sheet metal 
components, stamped parts which are to be 
plated, and tank trailers. VPI crystals have 
also been used as inhibitors in hydraulic 
fluids; and in water soluble paints to pro- 
vide the corrosion resistance necessary in a 
general purpose industrial coating. Com- 
plete details on VPI, along with data on 
special applications, may be obtained from 
Shell Oil Co. 


New Zimmerman Products 


Zimmerman Associates, chemists and en- 


gineers, Guilford College, N. C., announce 


the introduction of two new products for 
the sizing of cotton warp yarns. The first, 
Glyozole (patent pending, trade mark reg- 
istered), is a 100 per cent active liquid 
which serves primarily as a starch plasti- 
cizer. The second, Glyotal, is a 100 per cent 
active solid which serves as a softener for 
the starch size. Both of these products are 
used in conjunction with starch in the sizing 
of cotton warp yarns and have been thor- 
oughly tested in the laboratory as well as 
in a large sheeting mill in the South for a 
period of two years. These products have 
shown outstanding performance in weaving 
efficiency, decreased shedding, ease in re- 
moval of size during desizing operations, 
and ease in the adaptation of a formula for 
a given weave room. They are economical 
in cost, as well. Both products may be used 
with or without a starch homogenizer. 


Amco Atomizers . 


Superior spray quality combined with 
economy in air use distinguishes the new 
Amco No. 6 automatically self-cleaning 
atomizers which are announced by Ameri- 
can Moistening Co., Providence, R. I. Con- 
trolled humidification throughout _ textile 
processing now becomes an economic pos- 
sibility, instead of merely something de- 


Greenville. 


VEEDER-ROOT STARTS NEW SALES AND SERVICE BUILDING IN SOUTH CAROLINA— 
Ground was recently broken for this new modern building to be erected by Veeder-Reot, Ine., 
manufacturer of counting and computing devices whose main office and plant is in Hartford, 
Conn, According to A. E. Kallinich, Veeder-Root vice-president, this new building is intended 
to be the sales and service center for the Southern and Southeastern territory on the complete 
line of Veeder-Root textile and general counters. The building is conveniently lecated on 
Reute 29, the four-lane super-highway between Greenville, 5. C.. and Spartanburg. When 
completed, it will replace the present Veeder-Reot offices at 231 West Washington Street, 
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sired, the firm states. Having or not having 
the benefits of controlled humidification can 
mean the difference between profitable and 
unprofitable operations. 

The company combined the benefits of 
its long experience with new discoveries in 
the No. 6 atomizer. It is easier to maintain, 
more rugged to withstand accidental abuse 
and resistant to erosion, corrosion and me- 
chanical wear. The new atomizer does a 
better job with fewer parts to wear. This 
means a reduction in maintenance cost. Each 
time the atomizers are shut off, either man- 
ually or by the automatic humidity con- 
troller, motion of the water jet carriage 
moves the atomizer’s center pin through its 
self-cleaning cycle, assuring the continued 
maintenance of its superior spray quality. 
Both the air and water orifices are cleaned. 
This self-cleaning atomizer conforms to 
standard specifications and is interchange- 
able with Amco atomizers No. 5. and 4 and 
many others wherever at least 20 pounds 
per square inch air pressure is maintained 
and the water lines are under gravity control. 


Naphthol AS-KB 


Naphthol AS-KB has recently been added 
to the line of naphthols manufactured by 


Pfister Chemical Works, Ridgefield, N. J. 


The product is said to give shades similar 
to those obtained with Naphthol AS-BS, 
but of greatly increased light fastness. It 
is further claimed that colors derived from 
this new naphthol show a brighter blue 
tint than those derived from any other 
naphthol. Naphthol AS-KB coupled with 
Fast Scarlet R produces a bluish pink pos- 
sessing exceptional light fastness properties 
much in demand among textile printers. 


Uster Testing Devices 


The Uster Corp., Charlotte, N. C., re- 
cently announced three new Uster testing 
devices now available to the industry. All 
three of these new testing units will be 
shown at the Textile Research Institute 
meeting at the Statler Hotel in New York 
City Nov. 8-9. They are the Uster Type C 
evenness tester, the Universal. tester, and 
the Uster automatic yarn strength tester. 


rey. 


The Type C evenness tester (above) is 
for measuring filament materials. Until now, 
there was no tester to use which would de- 
termine accurately the unevenness of fila- 


ment materials of zero or low twist. The 
Uster filament tester does this at speeds up 
to 100 yards per minute, and may be used 
equally well on high twist filament mater- 
ials, and spun materials between ten and 
10,000-denier, the firm states. Synthetic 
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REMEMBER BOOTH FOR QUALITY CARD CLOTHING OF ALL KINDS 
| PRODUCERS SINCE 1892 


Oviginalow of STRIP-O-MATIC * 


“Considerably Less 
Shrinkage with 


STRIP-O-MATIC” 


I have reported to you often on 
the performance of STRIP-O- 
MATIC, now I'd like to have you 
read just what Mr. Paul Benning- 
hofen of Shuler & Benninghofen, 
manufacturers of Papermakers Felt 
Jackets in Hamilton, Ohio, recently 
wrote to a friend in another mill: 
“Acknowledging your letter of Dec. 
13th, the first breaker on one of 
our card sets is equipped with 
STRIP-O-MATIC card clothing. 
It has been in service about 3 
months. 

“We are sold on this type of card 
clothing. We find the shrinkage is 
much less, the production is much 
higher, the yarn is much better 
quality, 

“When we equipped this particu- 
lar first breaker with this card 


"= | clothing, we needed only a new 
© | cylinder. However, in order to give 
| it a fair trial, we also re-equipped 
© | workers and strippers. The doffer, 
|| however, was not changed. 

| “We find the use of this card cloth- 
»|ing enables us to strip the cards 
©|much easier. We use a vacuum 
|| Stripper and it works to much bet- 
| ter advantage on card clothing of 
this type. 
| “As our card clothing needs replac- 


ing, we intend to use STRIP-O- 
MATIC, 


“Yours very truly, | 
SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 
Paul Benninghofen.” 

"Patented 


| USERS SAY: 


This letter is typical of the comments of 
the many pleased users of STRIP-O- 
MATIC. We sincerely believe that you, 
too, will find STRIP-O-MATIC gives 
you better carding at much lower cost. 
The drawings comparing STRIP-O- 
MATIC and conventional card clothing 
show why 
ST RI P-O- 
MATIC runs 
virtually with- 
out stripping 
—saves time— 
saves labor— 
saves money. 
A booklet de- 
scribing 
ST RI P-O.- 
MATIC and 
presenting the 
case history of 
an interesting 
and successful user is yours for the ask- 
ing. Write today to Benjamin Booth 
Company, Dept. T.B. This folder may 
well start you on the way to substantial 
savings in the operation of your cards. 


Sincerely yours, 


E. Allen Snape, Jr. 


President 
BENJAMIN BOOTH COMPANY 


Representative: Oliver D. Landis, Inc. 

718 Queens Road, Charlotte 7, N. C. 
Exclusive Sales Agent—North Carolina, 
South Carolina 


Established 1892 


BENJAMIN BOOTH CO., ALLEGHENY AVE. & JANNEY ST., PHILA. 34, PA. 
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manufacturers and weaving and knitting 
mills should be able to derive great benefit 
from the Type C. It is contemplated that it 
will be used in quality control and in buy- 
ing and selling to specifications. 


The Universal tester (above) is for use on 
all spun materials—cotton, wool, synthetics, 
blends, etc. This new tester has a wider 
range than the previous models, is extremely 
stable, and is equipped with a new high re- 
sponse recorder. Tests may be run at up to 
100 yards per minute. Also, in addition to 


the linear integrator with which most of the. 


Uster testers are equipped, there is now 
available the Quadratic Integrator. This 
unit automatically calculates while the test 
is bemimg run the coefficient of variation. 
Most scientists and laboratory men prefer 
_ this figure, but have not been able to use 


it practically because of the tedious mathe- 
matics involved. In taking the square root 
of the squares of the variation and showing 
this directly as a percentage, the Quadratic 
Integrator saves hours of work on each test, 
and shows this figure while the test is run- 
ning. | 


The new automatic yarn strength tester 
(above) eliminates the human element and 


for cleser control 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


120th Anniversary ~1831 
PQ SILICATES OF SODA | 
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in continuous bleaching 


Star Silicate outshines commercial types for 
developing the fullest bleaching value from every pound of 
peroxide. It is the governor that evenly releases 

Oxygen from the peroxide to keep pace with high-speed production. 


Star’s purity insures stability to heat and dilution. 


It is especially designed to meet the exacting demands of 
controlled bleaching. Try Star Silicate in your 


bleaching system for greater uniformity —for greater economy. 


Philadelphia Quartz Co., 1170 Public Ledger Bldg. sates 


frees the operator for other duties while the 
tests are running. Some of the important fea- 
tures are as follows: It indicates individual 
values of the breaking strength; individual 
values of the elongation; sum of the break- 
ing strength; sum of the elongation; fre- 
quency distribution of the breaking strength, 
and number of tests carried out. Other fea- 
tures of the strength tester include six inter- 
changeable ranges for breaking strength 
from 0-200 grams to 0-2000 grams, three 
interchangeable ranges for elongation from 
0-ten per cent to 0-40 per cent, constant rate 
of loading, rate of loading adjustable, the 
count of the lengths of yarn tested can be 
determined. 


May Appoints Agent 


The appointment of Carbic Color & 


Chemical Co., Inc., as sales representatives 
for Mayvat dyestuffs has been announced 
by Otto B. May, Inc., 198 Niagara Street, 
Newark, N. J., dyestuff manufacturer. Car- 
bic will represent the May organization in 
New England and Middle Atlantic states 
and Canada. Dyer S. Moss Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., will continue to represent both -Car- 
bic and May organizations in the Southern 
area. Dr. Ernest M. May, géneral manager 
of Otto B. May, Inc.; in making this an- 
nouncement, states that it is in line with 
the plans of the May organization in broad- 
ening their line of products and providing 
improved and wider distribution of these 


dyestuffs. 


Carbide Offers Booklet 


The 1952 edition of the booklet, Physical 
Properties of Synthetic Organic Chemicals, 
has just been issued by Carbide & Carbon 
Chemical Co., a division of Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp. This 16-page booklet is 
issued annually and is a handy guide for 
users of organic chemicals. The new edi- 
tion presents data on more than 300 prod- 
ucts, 38 of which have been added this year. 
Niacet chemicals are included for the first 
time and the number of aryl chemicals has 
grown to 29. For easy reference, the chemi- 
cals are arranged by family groups. Con- 
densed data on applications are presented 
and physical properties are given in tabular 
form. Copies may be obtained without 
charge from Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Co., 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Write for the P.P.S.0.C. Booklet 
F-6136. 


Proctor Spartanburg Branch 


Arrangements have been completed for 
the opening of a new sales and service 
branch .by Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., textile 
machinery division, just outside of Spartan- 
burg, $. C., on the main highway to Green- 
ville. In the heart of the Southern textile 
industry, this shop is to be completely 
equipped with the latest machinery and 
facilities for reclothing cards and garnetts. 
One of the most important types of service 
that this branch will be equipped to render 
is the reclothing of cotton type cards with 
Proctor metallic wire. 

The expansion of facilities to include this 
new shop now brings the number of places 
where Proctor reclothing service is available 
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to seven — Philadelphia, Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass., Chicago, Ill., Cohoes, N. Y.., 
San Francisco, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal., and 
now Spartanburg, S. C. Actually, the two 
West Coast stations are by special arrange- 
ment with National Automotive Fabrics, 
Inc.. are not Proctor owned branches and 
provide service mostly for the cotton batting 
industry. 

The Spartanburg shop will be managed 
by Walter Egbert, who has been with the 
Proctor organization for the past several 
years, working inthe South, out of Green- 
ville, and is well known to many Southern 
textile mills. The new branch represents one 
more step in Proctor’s over-all plan and 
policy to provide increasingly better cus- 
tomer ‘service. 


T-12 Slide Hook 


Among the many patents granted the Steel 
Heddle Mfg. Co.,. manufacturer of loom har- 
ness equipment and shuttles, is one for a 
new type slide hook identified by this com- 
pany as the T-12. The T-12 has many ad- 
vantages over similar type products, the firm 
states. It is easier to handle and is consider- 
ably more efficient in operation. The T-12 
is self-adjusting and permits a minimum 
separation of the heddles. The longer bear- 
ing surface of the T-12 makes it the freest 
sliding of hooks and reduces binding on 
the bar to a minimum. 


Protective Lighting Booklet 


Complete plans for outdoor industrial 
lighting are provided in a new 24-page 
booklet, Light for Plant Safety and Security. 
available from the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. Stressing that protective lighting ts 
good productive lighting, the booklet sets 
forth four principles: (1) discourage at- 
tempts at entry; (2) make detection certain 
if entry is attempted; (3) aid the guard and 
hinder the intruder; (4) provide complete 
reliability. Application suggestions and 
techniques are given, such as the lighting 
of isolated fence boundaries, building-face 
boundaries, water front boundaries, and in- 
dustrial thoroughfares. Various power dis- 
tribution and control systems and mounting 
methods are provided, For a copy of book- 
let B-4791, write the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Box 2099, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Industrial Consultants Expand 


In an expansion move made necessary by 
increased services rendered to the textile 
industry, Werner Textile Consultants and 
P.O.M. Co., industrial consultants, have 
moved their planning and research depatt- 
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The best trucks made 
for your materials 
handling job 


"RE OU GH e steel wood chassis 


for strength and shock absorption. 


THEY'RE SMOOTH: avaitable with any type of 
wheel —Semi-Steel to Vulcanized 
Rubber Tired, with roller bearings and 
pressure lubrication — for easy rolling 
everywhere. 


THEY'RE BALANCED: CoMPLETE line pro- 


viding the right style for your partic- 
ular material handling requirements. 


Series 21 LOCK-WELD Swivel Casters 
eliminate ‘the greatest cause of caster 
failure: the king pin, 


Fairbanks Steel 
Framed Pidtiorm Trucks take 
the LOAD off you, mind. 


Write for your copy of ipanks SFT Bulletin 
for further details. on steel framed. ‘ 


VALVES - DART & PIC UNIONS + TRUCKS + CASTERS 
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ment to Larchmont, N. Y. While its New 
York City headquarters will remain in the 
Lincoln Building at 60 East 42nd Street, 
opposite Grand Central Station, where it 
has been located for the last ten years, some 
of the organization's top executives, their 
staff, the drafting and designing department, 
and the research library will be quartered at 
1889 Palmer Avenue; Larchmont, N. Y. 
The new offices occupy 2,500 square feet of 
space in the building located at the Larch- 
mont railroad station. The mailing address 
is P.O. Box 208, Larchmont, N. Y. 


Suspensoids 


General Mills, Inc., has expanded pro- 
duction of polyamide resin suspensoids. In- 
troduced in February, 1950, the products 


will for the first time be consistently avail-. 


able in large quantities, according to Fred 
B. Speyer, product development specialist 
for General Mills. “We now,"’ Mr. Speyer 
said, ‘‘can offer the new suspensoids in car- 
load lots.” 

The polyamide resin suspensoids are 
opaque white, water suspensions of General 


Mills’ heat-sealing polyamide resins. During 
the past year and a half, they have found 
their largest volume use as heat-sealing ad- 
hesives and coatings. Individual formula- 
tions seal firmly to a wide variety of sur- 
faces. Like the polyamide resins from which 
they are made, they are resistant to greases, 
oils, water and water-vapor. 

Recently,, the ‘suspensoids: have also 
worked their way into so-called ‘wet stick’’ 


- adhesives. And they show promise as soil- 


resistant coatings for textiles, as protective 
and decorative coatings, as beater additives 
and tub sizes: for textile fibers, pigments and 
other materials. 

The polyamide resins themselves, base 
products for the new suspensoids, are 
formed by the condensation of dimerized 
vegetable oil acids with ethylene diamine. 
In solution or as “hot melts,” they are 
widely used as heat-sealing adhesives and 
water-vapor resistant coatings. Although 
non-bleaching, they heat seal at low tem- 
peratures. 

- When applied as General Mills water 
suspensoids, they form opaque, white films 
composed of discrete particles, indistinguish- 
able to the naked eye. When _heat-fused, 
these films become continuous. General 
Mills now makes polyamide resin suspen- 


ROTARY UNIONS| 


(TRADE NAME) 


A REVOLVING STEAM CONNECTION | 


ee It takes 10 to 15 minutes to install ROTARY UNIONS on bad 
ane your slashers, dry cans, calenders, printing, or coating ma- . 
Sees chines. They are guaranteed to operate for one year without : 

ve any kind of adjusting or tightening labor thus saving es 
you trouble, labor, and down-time. 


: This long trouble-free service is matched by ROTARY 3 
UNIONS’ positive sealing and low power consumption. In EPA 


design, accuracy of construction, and service, ROTARY 


UNIONS have no equal. 


Write for Catalog 600B for full information on how ROTARY 
UNIONS will save on maintenance costs, down-time, and 


power consumption. 


Prompt deliveries from stock. 


PERFECTING SERVICE COMPANY 
332 Atando Ave. (Home Office and Factory), Charlotte, N.C. 
Offices in Chicago - Cleveland - Philadelphia - Providence - Jersey City 
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soids of four types, each tailored for a 
series of applications. It expects to make 
still other types available as it continues 
its development program. 


Master Universal Clamp 


Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc., Watertown, 
Mass., announces its Master Universal 
Clamp, an attachment of many uses,  de- 
signed to fit the firm's line of Spacemaster 
gasoline and electric fork trucks. Designed 
to lift, transport, stack, and unpile a great 
variety of materials, this versatile device on 
an L-S Spacemaster fork truck mechanizes 
storing, loading, and unloading operations 
with amazing ease and speed. It can handle 
boxes, cases, or unit loads up to 1,700 
pounds, 48 inches long on pallets, bins or 
skid platforms when lifting arms are used 
as conventional forks. When the hydraulic 


side clamping feature is used, the clamp’s 


great value is realized in the easy handling 
of rolls, or bales of various materials—sin- 
gly or more at a time—compressed or flat 
—in any position, up to 1,400 pounds. 
The Master Universal Clamp of §arc- 
welded steel construction, is built for con- 
tinuous and heavy-duty service. Lifting 
arms, operated by two hydraulic rams fed 
by the main hydraulic system of the truck, 
are readily adjustable within the range 
spreads of 18 inches to 46 inches and 23 
inches to 60 inches, depending on nature of 
materials to be handled. Since the hydraulic 
side clamping feature is operated by “dead- 
man’’ type control, side clamping of lifting 
arms can be held in any position of closure. 


New Durofast Colors 


Berkshire Color & Chemical Co., Dela- 
wanna, N. J., announces two new additions 
to the Durofast series of direct fast colors 
for rayons and cottons. 

Durofast Neutral Gray GL is a true neu- 
tral dyeing gray of extreme fastness to 
light, (60-100 hours Fade-ometer), and 
outstanding fastness to washing (120° F.) 
and perspiration. This distinctive new di- 
rect dyeing gray is stable to resin and cop- 
per complex after-treatments. Whereas all 
other fast to light grays are actually bluish 
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in cast, Durofast Neutral Gray GL is neutral 
in tone and can be easily adapted for the 
production of various delicate and popular 
pearl gray shades. 

Plant runs with Durofast Neutral Gray 
GL have shown it to be a valuable aid in 
cutting down dyeing time since less shading 
is required and there is less tendency to 
over-shoot in matching delicate shades. The 
color draws fairly rapidly and maintains a 
true cast throughout the dyeing cycle. Both 
nylon and acetate effects are reserved and 
protein fibers are slightly stained. : 

Durofast Blue LGLL is a new direct dye- 
ing medium blue of outstanding fastness to 
light, washing and perspiration. Eminently 
suited for resin after-treatments. Wash fast- 
ness of 160° F. can be obtained when after- 
treated with various copper-complex com- 
pounds, it is claimed. This new color has 


considerable tinctorial value and can be} 


used as a bottom for full bodied navies, 
where light fastness of 100 hours can be 
obtained. The color maintains its green 
cast under artificial light. Durofast Blue 
LGLL is said to be a distinctive improve- 
ment over older types in its ability to draw 
evenly in low percentages, and in its reserve 
of the acetate fiber. Nylon fibers are very 
slightly stained. 


Stehedco Lock Plate 


In many mills the harness is leveled by 
turning the outside hardware either in or 
out with the result that in a very short time 
the hardware becomes loose and can readily 
turn: Where heddle frames run closely to- 
gether this will result in cutting and damag- 
ing adjacent frames. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., having received 
humerous requests to devise a means for 
preventing outside hardware from turning, 
has recently developed an arrangement 
which will prevent the ruin of countless 
shafts due to this turning. One, in fact is 
so simple and low in cost, it has aroused 
considerable interest in the industry. 

The Stehedco lock plate not only is sim- 
ple in construction, but is also easily in- 
Stalled. As may be readily seen (in the 
above illustration) it consists of a short 
metal rod shaped to fit the bevel of the 
frame—one end of which is rectangularly 
slotted to fit the swaged portion of the hook, 
the other is simply fastened to the frame 
with either a screw or nail according to 
preference. Once locked in place, the hook 
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cannot be turned at all for the purpose of 
leveling harness. For that particular func- 
tion harness adjusters are available, and 
where outside hooks are used, fibre connec- 
tors are recommended to save wear of the 
hook on the harness adjuster as well as the 
outside hook. 


Heat Transfer Equipment 


A line of liquid phase heat transfer 
equipment to operate at temperatures up to 
800° F. has been developed by the Ameri- 
can Hydrotherm Corp. 

The equipment is offered as individual 
components adaptable to large industrial 


requirements, or as ‘‘tailored’’ package units 
for smaller installations. Coal, gas, or oil- 
fired boilers with capacities up to 20,000,- 
000 B.t.u. per hour are especially designed 
for high circulation temperatures and for 
high flow velocity. to avoid overheating the 
liquid transfer medium. Special centrifugal 
pumps are rated up to 1,600 g.p.m. Package 
units, mounted on a common frame, utilize 
electric heaters with capacities from three 
to 75 kw, or gas heaters with ratings of 
250,000 to 1,000,000 B.t.u. per hour, and 
may be adapted for oil firing. Circulating 
pumps for these units come in sizes of 114 
to 120 g.p.m. 

According to Paul L. Geiringer, American 


With Stanley Steel 
Strapping, this prominent 
textile finisher speeds 
packing and shipping opera- 
tions all along the line... . saves 
man-hours and materials 

on every unit. Cases, cartons and 
bales are reinforced faster, 
easier with minimum tare weight. . . 


maximum strength. Shipments are fully 
protected for long transit, rough handling . . 


and there’s less chance of damage or pilferage. 


The complete Stanley Steel Strapping System includes tools, reels, 
seals, strapping and accessories—everything needed for 

a wide variety of applications. The Stanley Works, Steel Strapping 
Div., 213 Lake St., New Britain, Conn. Offices in principal cities. 


STANLEY STEEL STRAPPING 
AND CAR BANDING SYSTEMS 


[ STANLEY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


HARDWARE @ TOOLS e¢ ELECTRIC TOOLS e STEEL STRAPPING e STEEL 
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Hydrotherm's. chief engineer, the boilers, 
heaters, centrifugal pumps, valves, controls, 
and other components are designed and con- 
structed to perform efficiently, safely, and 
uniformly at any desired flow temperature 
or speed. The controls can apply to the 
heating phase alone, he said, or can com- 
bine heating and cooling, or can be inter- 
connected with other variables of speed 
and time. 

Hydrotherm equipment uses three heat 
transfer liquids: Hydrotherm 500 (Aroclor, 
trademark registered by Monsanto Chemical 
Co.), Hydrotherm 700 (Orsil), and Hydro- 
therm 800 (Fenosil). Hydrotherm 500 is 
non-flammable, pumpable at room tempera- 
ture, non-corrosive, and usable up to 600° 
F., has a very high flame point, and operates 
up to 650° F. Hydrotherm 800 has a low 
pumping point, is non-corrosive, and can be 
utilized up to a range of 750°-800° F. 
Hydrotherm 800 has a low pumping point, 
is non-corrosive, and can be utilized up to 
a range of 750°-800° F. All of them oper- 
ate at atmospheric pressure. 


Carrier Weathermakers 


A completely new line of central system 
zoning Weathermakers, designed especially 
to provide independent control of air con- 
ditioning in separate areas of a building 
through a single unit, is announced by Car- 
rier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

The units are in production and are ,avail- 
able through Carrier dealers and direct sales 


ofhces. Five sizes are being produced with 
air conditioning capacities ranging from 12 
to 58 tons. The number of zones possible 
with the factory-built damper section varies 
from five for the smallest size to 14 for the 
largest. Intermediate sizes include seven and 
ten zone units. 


Carrier officials said the units will be par- 
ticularly useful in office or other multi-room 
buildings, manufacturing plants, and other 
spaces where cooling or heating loads vary 
in different rooms or areas due to the chang- 
ing position of the sun. In manufacturing 
plants, start-up or shut-down of heat pro- 
ducing power equipment in various parts 
of the plant or the need for different proc- 
essing temperatures makes zoning equipment 
especially applicable. 

The new Weathermakers are of the hori- 
zontal blowthrough type. Damper control 
for separate zones is provided through a 
double outlet arrangement, with one outlet 
supplying cooled and dehumidified air and 
the other supplying warm air. These twin 
outlets are divided into separate dampering 
compartments. 

An independently operated double dam- 
per in each twin compartment regulates the 
proportion of warm and cool air for the 
zone, shutting down on the supply of one 
as the other is increased. Although normally 
mounted on the unit, the entire damper sec- 
tion can be set up-in a location remote from 
the Weathermaker by installing warm and 
cool air ducts to the damper. Or the damper 
section may be eliminated and double ducts 
—each pair equipped with their own dam- 
per—may be run to each conditioned space, 


MEMO 


SUBJECT: 


FROM: Arthur Bauer 
at Walterboro, South Carolina 
TO: Purchasing Agents | 


of Southern Textile Plants 


PRODUCTS OF DIXIE 
AS CHRISTMAS GIFTS | 

For GOODNESS Sake, please wire or write at once for our new 
1951 illustrated folder, describing ARTHUR BAUER’S PLANTATION PRE- 


SERVES and RELISHES, a gift that’s in the best of taste and sure to please 
Northerners, Easterners, Westerners and, naturally, Southerners! 


: Choice of 10 Christmas Gift Box assortments, ranging from $2.95 
to $24.95, with selections of our famed good-eating specialties. 


Prepored with tender core from taste-tested old Southern 
plantation recipes: Artichoke Relish——Spiced Watermelon Rind 
—Orange Marmalade—-Whole Peach Pickle—Peach-Pineapple 
Preserves—Spiced Cinnamon Pears-——Clear Guava Jelly and 
others. Also, our old fashioned Chewy Pecan Pralines and . 
delicious Orange-Pecan Stuffed Dates. : 


CHARGE ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


Discount on Orders of 50 or More Identical Packages 


Arthur Bauer’s 


PLANTATION 
Walterboro 12, S. C. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE OR MONEY REFUNDED 


FROM RATED FIRMS 
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thus greatly increasing the number of pos- 
sible zones. 

The units include a recently improved 
centrifugal fan section providing exception- 
ally quiet, high air capacity operation at 
low rotating speeds. A diffuser section 
through which air passes to the cooling and 
heating coils has been designed for high 
capacity airflow, achieving savings in horse- 
power requirements of as much as ten per 
cent. All units are sectionally constructed 
for easy handling and installation. 


New Inspecting Machine | 


An important feature of a new measuring 
and inspecting machine is a new variable 


_ speed drive with a six-to-one ratio. This 


makes it possible to run at a speed as low 
as 17 yards a minute, or at any speed up to 
150 yards or over, with infinite gradations 
of speed between these speeds. A conven- 
iently placed lever gives fast, flexible con- 
trol. 
An entirely new type of back lighting 
box for fluorescent lights is another of the 
important developments of this new mea- 
suring and inspecting machine. The fluo- 
rescent lighting feature consists of a vertical 
back lighting box in which the fluorescent 
tubes are so placed, behind a special plastic 
sheet, as to give perfect diffusion of the 
light that prevents misleading bar effects, 
from overlapping light intensity. 

This vertical back lighting box is 36 
inches high and extends clear across the ma- 
chine. Individual groups of light tubes are 
controlled by separate switches so that, in 
examining narrow fabrics, lights at the sides 
can be extinguished to prevent glare and 
eyestrain. In addition a 12-inch high light- 
ing panel can be placed in the inspecting 
table to make it practically impossible for 
a defect discovered in the cloth, while in 
the vertical position, to be overlooked on 
the inspecting table. 

This machine, manufactured by Hermas 
Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J., can also 
be fitted with a double take-up for separate 
handling of perfect and defective cloth. 


Detergent Data File 


A handy file folder on the subject of 
detergents is now available from Dexter 
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Chemical Corp., textile chemical division. | 


The literature and subsequent inserts to be 
added from time to time, includes such top- 
ics as evaluation of detergents by chemical 
analysis, use of builders and sequestering 
agents in detergents, differences between an- 
ionic, cationic and nonionic detergents, sur- 
face tension, standard soiled cloth and other 
physical tests. i 


King Spool Attachment 


time seed by pro- 


vision for tying in ends shows up promptly | 
in increased production, is Foster Machine ' 


Co.’s report on use of the King Spool at- 
tachment for the Foster Model 75 winder. 
The new attachment is used chiefly for wind- 
ing thread yarn. Time loss is sharply _re- 
duced because to tie in an end the operator 
moves only one piece of mechanism, a com- 
bination pressure roll and guide. In con- 
ventional attachments these two units are 
independent of each other and have to be 
moved separately. 

Pressure roll of the King Spool attach- 
ment, Foster notes, is equipped with ball 
bearings and the taper of the spool is ac- 
tuated by positive rack and pinion control. 
As the guide-way moves out, the package 
moves forward at the same rate, with the 
result that the end taper of the package 
follows the 45° taper of the base of the 
spool very accurately. Any length of trav- 
erse is possible up to six inches. 

Another advantage of the King Spool at- 
tachment over conventional attachments 1s 
that it has a %-inch solid spindle, which 


cannot be easily bent or damaged, as con- | 


trasted with the smaller and less resistant 
spindles now in general use. Patent has 
been applied for, and details are available 
from Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass. 


New Warwick Finish 


Warcolene D, a sewability finish which 
improves seam efficiency and_ prevents 
scorching, is being produced by the War- 
wick Chemical Co., division of Sun Chemi- 
cal Corp., and is now available. This prod- 
uct 18 a non-ionic emulsion of compounded 
lubricant and is in the form of a white, 
creamy emulsion compatible with most other 
finishing agents. It forms a stable milky 
emulsion when diluted with warm water. 
It is gaining wide acceptance as a sewability 
finish for the treatment of government fab- 
rics, such as herringbone twills, covered by 
specification MIL 154A. 

In order to facilitate the distribution of 
Warwick Chemical’s water repellent gar- 
ment tags, all phases of their distribution 
have been centralized in the New ‘York 
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GENE 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and household stoker coal 
from Wise County, Virginia, on 
the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 


steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the 
Interstate Railroad. 


i h grade, high volatile steam 
by-product coal from Wise 
Cansiby, Va., on the Interstate 


Railroad. 


GLENBROOK 


The Premium Kentucky High 
Splint unmatched for domestic 
use. Produced in Harlan 
County, Kentucky, on the 


L. & N. Railroad. 


COKE 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Bagin, 
Westmoreland County, Penn- 
sylvania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


am volatile domestic, steam 
and by-product coal from Boone 


and Logan Counties, W. Va., on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


Genuine Pocahontas from 
McDowell County, W. Va., on 
the Norfolk & Western Railway. 


High fusion coking coal for by- 
product, industrial stoker and 
pulverizer use from Wyoming 
Co., W. Va., on the Virginian Ry. 


ANTHRACITE 


Hazle Brook— Premium Lehigh 
Raven Run— Premium Mahanoy 


Capable engineering personnel and the experience gained through 
long and varied marketing activity assure proper application of one 
of the above brands and effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 
CABLE ADDRESS, GENCO 


BRANCHES: 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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office of Warwick Chemical Co. In accord- 


ance with a laboratory certified plan, these © 


tags and labels are supplied by Warwick to 
manufacturers of water repellent garments. 
The registration number on each tag assures 
the consumer that the fabric has been tested 
and approved in Warwick's laboratories. 
Warwick Chemical’s control follows the 
tested fabrics from finishing plant to con- 
verter to the manufacturer of the garment 

. giving check-tested protection all along 
the line. The use of Norane and Impreg- 
nole assures the highest standards of water 
repellency, high consistency of proper appli- 
cation, the precaution of check tested lots 
under rigid laboratory conditions that in- 
stantly uncover any deviation from standard, 
and the very prompt shipment of registered 
tags certifying positive water repellent per- 
formance. 


Abbott Guide, Spring Clip 


A new and better way to hold guides on 
Abbott quill winders and detector wires has 
been developed jointly by Abbott Machine 
Co., Inc., and American Lava Corp. The 
AlSiMag guide has a shoulder. Under the 
shoulder there are flat and parallel notches 
on each side. When the guide is placed in 
position the spring clip snaps easily into 
place, holds the guide firmly, prevents ro- 
tation. 

The nature and speed of quilling has in 
the past created quite a problem in holding 
guides firmly on quillers and detector wires. 
This new combination of guide and spring 


MARTHA MILLS 


PRODUCTION 


LARGE 


clip assures long continuous runs, eliminates 
guide throw outs and guide breakage from 
impact of throw outs, it is claimed. 

The new guide and spring clips fit present 


Abbott winders. To convert to this im- . 
proved guide system requires only the new | 


AlSiMag guides and spring clips. Installa- 
tion is quick and easy. Simply insert the 
new eyelets and snap the spring clip in 
position. Easily removed but cannot be 
accidentally displaced. 

Abbott worked with American Lava Corp. 
in developing these Abbott guides because 
they found that AlSiMag guides gave the 
best life of any guides they have used, both 
on their rayon machines operating at 5,200 
r.p.m. and on their worsted and woolen ma- 
chines running at 3,500 r.p.m. The spring 
clips may be ordered from Abbott Machine 
Co., Inc. The new AlSiMag guides are also 
stocked by Abbott under their number 44- 


. 8-54 or they may be ordered from American 


Lava Corp., Chattanooga 5, Tenn., under 
AlSiMag No. GE-24,446 for shipment after 
normal production intervals. 


New Rodney Hunt Items 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange, N. J., 
manufacturer of the patented Tensitrol 
washers, is now supplying the open width 
Tensitrol washer with an overhead frame- 
work on which top idler rolls are mounted. 
This design is offered as a choice along 
with the model idler rolls mounted directly 
on tub ledge. And, for additional flexibility, 
counterflow water partitions are now so de- 
signed as to be removable. 

Important advantages in operating efh- 
ciency and maintenance are being obtained 
with two new mechanical devices, the com- 
pany claims. (1) A new type pressure cell 
replaces the air cylinder for applying pres- 
sure on light and medium squeezers. When 
machine is turned off the lower roll, now 
connected with the new pressure cell, drops 
away from the top roll automatically, thus 
preventing damage of rolls from their con- 
tact while not in use. Also side to side 
pressure differences are eliminated because 
friction surfaces which might effect pressure 
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on either side are reduced, it is claimed. 
Exhaustive tests made in the Rodney Hunt 
laboratory indicate that the life of the cell 
will be equal to many years of operation in 
the average mill. 

(2) The driven bottom rolls are now 
faced with a new type seal. The company 
says that this seal practically eliminates loss 
of liquid around the journal ofthe bottom 
roll; at the same time friction is reduced, 
limiting braking action against the bottom 
roll to a minimum. An appreciable drop 
in power consumption has been recorded 
where these seals have been installed, Rod- 
ney Hunt reports. A touch of the finger will 
release seal pressure and allow water to 
flush away lint or other debris from the 
bottom of washer. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. also announces 
the manufacture of a new modified bleach- 
ing range incorporating specially designed 
combination Tensitrol rope washer-saturator 
to run at speeds' of from 50 to 100 yards 


‘per minute. Full benefits of tensionless han- 


dling and thorough saturation are Said to 
be obtained with the overdrive principle of 
Tensitrol washing. The range is geared to 
a simplified drive arrangement which does 
much to reduce both initial and operative 
costs. Company ofhcials stated that com- 
ponents can be set up in a variety of differ- 
ent groupings to fit customer requirements. 
Rodney Hunt offers a choice of Becco or 


Du Pont type J-boxes. 


Appointed Selling Agent 


Watson & Desmond of Charlotte, N. C. 
announces that it has completed a sales 
agreement with the Mona Industries of Pat- 
erson, N. J., for the sale of that firm's 
products in North Carolina, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Tennessee. Mona Industries 
manufacture chemicals used in the condi- 
tioning of yarn such as twist setting, mois- 
ture regain, yarn lubrication, mildew, etc. 
Mona has put chemical yarn conditioning 
on a scientific basis and has completely 
equipped laboratory facilities for the study 
of such problems. Mona also manufactures 
yarn conditioning machines. Watson & Des- 
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mond also has been appointed as Southern 
selling agents for Chemicolloid Laborato- 
ries of 30 Church Street, New York. The 
Chemicolloid Laboratories manufacture the 
Charlotte Colloid Mill, which is a high- 
speed disintegrator and emulsifier for use 
in dyeing and finishing plants for the pur-. 
pose of dispersing the solid particles in 
dyestuffs for more even dyeing. 


Steam Cost Calculator 


A new and modernized “‘slide rule’ type 
calculator designed to provide a ready means 
of computing steam costs has been made 
available by the Cleaver-Brooks Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., manufacturer of steam boilers 
and other equipment for the generation and 
utilization of heat. 


The calculator, in handy pocket size, is. 


available without cost to engineers, plant 
executives, and those who will find it useful 
in their work. The calculator enables the 
user to compute the comparative steam costs 
per 1,000 pounds using coal, oil, or gas... . 
and based on fuel costs of price per ton, 
price per gallon, and price per cubic foot. 
The steam cost calculator takes into ac- 
count the efficiency of the system. Cleaver- 
Brooks equipment is guaranteed to perform 
with 80 per cent fuel-to-steam efficiency. The 
users of the steam cost calculator can easily 
determine the costs of operating a Cleaver- 
Brooks steam boiler as compared with other 
types of oil, gas, or coal-fired equipment. 
On the reverse side of the calculator is an 
easy-to-use slide indicating Cleaver-Brooks 
boiler horsepower, pounds of steam per 


hour, output in B.T.U., E.D.R. steam in 


square feet (gross), E.D.R. steam in square 
feet (net), oil consumption per hour, and 
gas consumption per hour. Such terms as 
boiler horsepower, therms, E.D.R. steam, 
etc., are also defined. Various grades of oil 
and B.T.U. gas-are also defined. 

The Milwaukee firm also manufactures 
mobile steam boilers; oil-fired, gas-fired, 
and combination oil-and-gas fired burners; 
distillation equipment; and bituminous heat- 
ing equipment. 


Carpet Loom Beam 


A new all-steel, all-welded carpet loom 
beam has been announced by Edward J. 
McBride Co., Philadelphia, Pa. To meet 
the requirements of individual mills, this 
new beam can be furnished with bar lock for 
warps ends or with key slots: A much wider 
range of all metal loom beams and combi- 
nation wood and metal loom beams has been 
announced by. Edward J. McBride Co. this 
year, including brake drum models for 


friction let-off and ratchet models for power 
let-off, 


Water Soluble Naphthenates 


Caro CW and Caro ZW, water soluble 
stable forms of Copper 8 naphthenate and 
Zinc 8 naphthenate, have been developed 
by the Carolina Aniline & Extract Co., Char- 
lotte 1, N. C. The materials reportedly can 
be applied in any normal wet processing 
equipment and will meet government spe- 
cifications for copper or zinc metallic con- 
tent. Leaching is reported to be 11 per 
cent. It is stated that no fumes or fire 
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I [ is essential—and always has been— 
that this Company keep the total confi- 
dence of its clientele. Superior products 


applied by our practical personnel— 


combined with a half century of experi- 
ence—has grown up with our institution. 
We are Manufacturing Chemists and sup- 
ply the particular products to fit your con- 
ditions—and we have the seasoned men 
who have the “know how” to apply them. 
This combination has been found invalu- 
able in the past; it will continue to serve 
in the future. Our effort is.to keep your 
confidence by deserving it. 


The growth and success of this company 
speaks for itself in upholding the judge- 
ment of its founders in placing the attain- 
ment of confidence among all with whom 


we do business as a foundation stone upon 
which to build. 


Northol P. C. for use with any make of machine, 
for setting twist and conditioning yarns 


RAN K G. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA -: P.O. Box 123, Sta. A> Phone RAymond 2196 


MARIETTA, GEORGIA 


P.O. Box 92 


Phone Marietta 1509 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— 


hazards accompany the materials’ use, the 
process being applied cold and machines 
used can be cleaned with cold water. 


Caro CW is said to contain 80 per cent, 


by weight, of Copper 8 naphthenate, equal- 
ling 6.4 per cent copper as metal, by 
weight. Caro ZW reportedly contains 90 
per cent, by weight, of Zinc 8 naphthenate, 
equalling 7.2 per cent zinc as metal, by 
weight. Literature on the new materials is 
available from the manufacturer on request. 


Increase Stymer Output 


A substantial increase in production of 
Stymer, a synthetic resin used as a textile 
Sizing agent, is announced by Monsanto 
Chemical Co. H. J. Heffernan, general man- 
ager of sales for Monsanto’s Merrimac Divi- 
sion, Everett, Mass., said the expansion was 
completed as a result of a continually in- 
creasing demand from both Northern and 
Southern mills. Stymer was developed, ac- 
cording to Mr. Heffernan, to provide both 
acetate and viscose warp yarns with sufficient 
strength to withstand the wear and tear that 
warp yarns receive in modern, high-speed 
looms. After Stymer has performed its func- 
tion of protecting the filament yarns during 
the weaving operation, it is easily and com- 
pletely removed by a simple desizing 
operation. 


New Electric Controls 


A series of new electric controls which 
will enable textile machines to increase the 
Output and improve the quality of cotton 
cloth has been developed by Warner Elec- 
tric Brake & Clutch Co., South Beloit, III. 
The company announced that the new brakes 
are for use on textile brushing machines. 
This machine takes the cotton cloth as it 
comes from the loom, removes all foreign 
matter and brushes up the threads for shear- 
ing to the correct weight and thickness. 

The new series of controls is comprised 
of eight electric brakes, one mounted on 
each brush roller. For the first time, ac- 
cording to Norman K. Anderson, industrial 
division manager, the eight brushes are 
now synchronized and are controlled by a 
single push button. Previously, when the 
brushing machine was stopped, the rollers 
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continued to coast, which caused excessive 
wear on the cotton cloth and caused many 
machines to become jammed with excess 
cloth between the rollers. 

“Development of the special electric 
brakes for these machines,’ said Mr. Ander- 
son, ‘makes it possible for the brushes to 
be stopped instantaneously as one unit. Ex- 
cessive rubbing of the cloth through ma- 
chine stoppages has been completely elimi- 
nated.’’ He predicted that the new control 
system would step up textile output con- 
siderably, since one of the major production 
problems has been machine stoppages. 
“Often these stoppages have been the cause 
of serious production delays,” he added. 

Mr. Anderson pointed out that the brush 
machine application is the second advance 
recently made by the company in a program 
designed to modernize textile machinery. 
Last Spring, after two years of research, it 
developed new brakes and clutches for the 
high-speed warper, the machine which feeds 
thread on to the loom. 


General Dyestuff Circulars 


General Dyestuff Corp. announces the re- 
lease of the following new circulars: G-686 
—Alizarine Rubinol R-CF; G-688—Viola- 
mine RR-CF; AP-8—Blancophor SC High 
Conc. New; AP-11 rev. Antarox G-100. 


Texalox Roll Covering 


Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.., 
is distributing to the industry an attractive 
brochure promoting its Texalox roll cover- 
ing for take-up rolls on textile looms. <Ac- 
cording to the brochure, Texalox covering 
can be used for all types of textiles. It is 
described as a strong, yet flexible cloth back- 
ing coated with a myriad of evenly graded 
granular particles. 


Thread Waste Cutter 


Fine nylon filament waste is more difh- 


‘cult to cut than rayon and natural fibers 


like wool and cotton. A machine introduced 
recently by Taylor, Stiles & Co., Riegelsville, 
N. J., to cut them is of the prevailing re- 
volving knife cylinder type but with several 
features that also improve results in cutting 
wastes of other fibers. 


First, the feed apron was raised so that 


and REED COMPANY 
OF ATLANTA 


BOX 116 STATION A PHONE RAYMOND 2136 


the force of gravity helps guide the fibers 
between the feed rolls and the knives. Then 
baffles were put at the sides of the feed box. 
the feed roll was lengthened so that its ends 
are entirely outside the guide box, and the 
ends of the feed roll were so shaped as to 
urge the nylon fibers toward the center line 
of the cutting elements. Speed of the knife 
cylinder was adjusted to prevent fanning of 
the filament during cutting. The ‘result is 
a reduction in down time, thus increasing 
daily production and making improvement 
in quality of the finished product. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circuls 
tion, ete., Required by the Act of Congress of 
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Before me, a Notary Public in and for the state 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Junius M. 
Smith, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Business Man- 
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S.T.A. To Join In Clemson Dedication 


One of the South’s largest and most important educa- 
tional structures, the J. E. Sirrine Textile Building, will 
be formally dedicated at a ceremony to be held at Clemson, 
S. C., Saturday, Nov. 3. At the same time honorary degrees 


will be awarded to 28 of the nation’s leading figures in the | 
fields of textiles, engineering, agriculture and government. | 


The principal address of the occasion will be delivered by 
the Hon. James F. Byrnes, governor of South Carolina and 
a life trustee of: the college. 


Named in honor of the late J. E. Sirrine of Greenville, | 


S. C., a prominent. engineer for the textile industry and al 


trustee of the college during his lifetime, the building itself 
was completed in 1939 at the cost of $400,000. Since that 


time it has been filled with over $300,000 -worth of the | 
latest textile machinery and laboratory equipment through | 
the combined efforts of the textile industry and the state | 


legislature. 
unparalled for its purpose. 


Today in 1951 it stands as a completed unit | 


The dedication ceremonies will begin at 10 a.m. in the | 


college chapel. An address of welcome will be given by 


R.M. Cooper, chairman of the Clemson board of trustees. | 
J. A. Chapman, Jr., chairman of the South Carolina Divi- | 


sion of the Southern Textile Association, and J. L. Delany, 
president of the Southern Textile Association, will be 
introduced. 

Dr. H. M. Brown, dean of the Clemson School of Tex- 


tiles, will follow with a talk on the development of textile | 


education at Clemson. 
main address of the day entitled ‘““The Role of Industry in 
South Carolina's Progress.’” The 28 honorary degrees will 
be awarded by Dr. R. F. Poole, president of Clemson. 
Afterwards the recipients of the degrees and distin- 
guished guests will be taken on a guided tour of the 


school of textiles. They will then attend a buffet luncheon’ 


along with members of the Southern Textile Association in 
the field house prior to the Clemson-Wake Forest footbali 
game at which they will be guests of the college. 


The South Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 
Association, which annually holds its Fall meeting at Clem- 
son, is abandoning its usual program and will be at the 
dedication ceremonies in a group to join in honoring the 
textile school and the men receiving the honorary degrees. 
Others on hand for the occasion will be members of the 
board of the J. E. Sirrine Textile Foundation, whose $1,000,- 
000 endowment fund has furnished much of the impetus 
for textile development at Clemson; members of the college 
board of trustees; and many outstanding executives in the 


textile field and its allied industries from all parts of the 
country. 


The public is invited to visit the school of textiles all. 


during the day. Members of the faculty and students. will 
conduct guided tours of the building and will explain and 


demonstrate all phases of mechanical operation and tech- 


nical instruction. 


On the same day, Nov. 3, the Northern North Carolina- 
Virginia Division of the Southern Textile Association: will 
meet at High Point, N. C. This gathering will begin at 
10 a.m., and will be held in the High Point Y.M.C.A. 
building. Principal speaker at this meeting will be John F. 
Bogdan, assistant research director at the North Carolina 
State College School of Textiles. Following Prof. Bogdan’s 
address, the group will divide into six discussion sections on 
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Installation of Mount Hope Slack Selvage Eliminator 
on Shearing Machine. Courtesy of Weersite Mills, 
Greenville, $. C. 


Cloth Room Men Report: 
“Eliminates cut selvages on shearing ma- 


chines—controls selvage slack.” 


Avoid costly slowdowns and spoilage due 
to wrinkles and slack selvages—speed up 
your cloth room operation, 


Have a Mount Hope Engineer analyze your 
cloth handling problems—no obligation. 


Ask for Bulletin SSEB 
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the technical aspects of carding, spinning, technical and 
waste controls, standards and industrial relations, warping 
and slashing, and weaving. Glenn R. Ward, superintendent 
of Highland Cotton Mills at High Point, is chairman of 
the Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division, and his 
firm will be host to the group at a luncheon following the 
meeting. 

Saturday, 10, 
the Fall meeting of the Piedmont Division, S.T.A., accord- 
ing to Marshall Rhyne of Belmont, N. C., chairman. This 
meeting, to begin at 10 a.m. and to be held at the North 
Carolina Vocational Textile School in Belmont, will be 
opened with an address by David Clark, editor of TEXTILE 
BULLETIN, on ‘Textiles in Europe.” Following this, . the 
meeting will be separated into two panel discussion groups 
on yarn and fabric manufacturing, the former to be led 
by Mr. Rhyne, the latter by H. Cleon Estes, Superintendent 
of Pacific Mills at Rhodhiss, N. C. 


Increase Dynel Fiber Bale Size 


Dynel, new man-made textile staple fiber, is now being 
shipped in bales with standard weight of 400 pounds net 
of fiber, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., a division of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., the producer, announces. 
The increase in bale weight from 350 pounds is part of a 
program to reduce freight and handling expenses, Carl A. 
Setterstrom, sales manager of the textile fibers department, 
said. Improvements fh baling techniques at the dynel man- 
ufacturing plant in South Charleston, W.-Va., makes the 
larger size possible, he added. The fiber is shipped to textile 
mills in corrugated paper cartons, baled for protection 
against contamination. 


Society, Laboratory Observe Anniversaries 


Nearly 750 visitors participated in an open house celebra- 
tion of the diamond jubilee of the American Chemical So- 
ciety at the Southern Regional Research Laboratory in New 
Orleans, La., the week of Sept.°10-14. The event also 
marked the tenth anniversary of research in the laboratory 
building completed in 1941 following Congressional au- 
thorization of the laboratory in 1938. A special open house 
committee, headed by William A. Wellborn of the engi- 


neering and development division, and composed of repre- 
sentatives from all research divisions and the director's office. 
arranged the affair. 


Eighty separate tours were conducted by a crew of 28 


is the date which has been set for 


guides selected from the laboratory staff of 320 employees. 
Each tour included 12 stops in the chemical laboratories, 
the engineering plant, and the textile unit, where more 
than 20 research products were displayed and described. 

While the laboratory itself was contributing to the na- 
tional A.C.S. celebrations in this manner, eight members of 
the scientific staff were in New York for the meetings there. 
Papers were presented by Reuben O. Feuge of the oil and 
oilseed division; Dr. W. Kyle Ward, Jr., head of the cotton 
fiber division; Dr. Carl M. Conrad, in charge of the colloidal 
‘properties section; Dr. John D. Guthrie, in charge of the 
new products section; and Dr. Aaron M. Altschul, head of 
the protein and carbohydrate division. The others attending 
the world conclave were Dr. C. H. Fisher, director; Dr. 
Evald L. Skau, in charge of the physical properties section; 
and Dr. Lucien H. Greathouse of the engineering and de- 
velopment division. 


A.S.M.E Textile Division Holds Parley 


Technical problems confronting the textile industry today 
were given a thorough airing last month at the Fall meet- 
ing of the textile division of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers held in Boston, Mass. 

Among speakers heard at the session were Robert Wilkie, 
research director for Pacific Mills; C. D. Brandt, fiber and 
process research consultant for Whitin Machine Works; 
John J. McCann of Abbott Worsted Co.; Gilbert D. Harri- 
son, Jr., of the research department of Saco-Lowell Shops; 
and H. Wickliffe Rose, general: assistant to the president 
of American Viscose Corp. 

Mr. Wilkie told the group that with tow or continuous 
filament in nylon, Dacron polyester fiber, viscose, acetate, 
vicara and dynel already in use, and Orlon acrylic fiber and 
chemstrand tows in prospect, the outlook for the use of 
the Pacific converter in processing these base materials is 

‘tremendous.”” The physical characteristics of any of these 
present tows are near perfection, Mr. Wilkie continued. 
“The strand or tow sliver is uniform in short and long 
cycle variation to an nth degree. The consistency of each 
filaments’ physical structure is uncanny, especially in com- 
parison to the normal variations of natural fibers." And, he 
added, it is available in filament fineness from 1.5-denier, 
equivalent to vicuna and silk, to 20-denier or more, which 
gets into a pretty coarse cow-hair or even wire class. “De- 
pending on the total denier per tow, we get up to over 
15,000 yards of a single continuous strand per carton,” he 
said. For the benefit of those unfarhiliar with the Pacific 
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converter, Mr. Wilkie pointed out that it converts in a 
single operation any continuous textile filament into a sliver 
of predetermined fiber length suitable for subsequent proc- 
essing into spun yarn. 

The 250,000 spindles operating on the American system 
today are proof of its flexibility and economy, Mr. Brandt 
told the textile men. ‘In the market in days to come, this 
system will have an opportunity to prove its real value and 
the soundness of its basic principles,” he declared. Mr 
Brandt explained that the name “American system” was 
first suggested by a worsted spinner. who recognized in 
early experiments that here was a unique method for spin- 
ning worsted top which was quite different from the con- 
ventional French and English systems. ‘The only limitation 


at the present time is that the fibers do not exceed seven 


inches in length, Mr. Brandt said. When this new system 
was introduced, a great deal of confusion was caused by 
referring to the yarns as being spun on the cotton system. 
Since some mills did manage to produce commercial yarns 
on rebuilt cotton equipment, there was a period when prac- 
tically no distinction was made between the two products. 
While it is true that the present machines use cotton prin- 
ciples of drafting and control, the construction is quite 
different from that of the cotton type machinery.” 


Mr. McCann of Abbott Worsted Co., Lowell, Mass., de- 


clared that the modern design of spinning frames has 
reached the point where it must get rid of the bobbin if 
there is to be no limitation of package size, speed and 
rate of delivery. Discussing “the McCann 100-pot worsted 
spinning frame,” he ‘described the method he developed 
as a means of overcoming all these limitations. “My view 
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of the future for spinning,” he stated, “is a frame with 


controlled lengths of roving, with a stop motion to pre- 
vent roving entering the back rolls if the end breaks, and 
indication by lights if an end is down or roving package 
runs out. I think in terms of having no spinners, doffers, 
bobbin setters, yarn boys or tape boys, but rather machine 
operators with their work being constantly presented to 
them like on an assembly line,” he explained. 


Results obtained with the Saco-Lowell worsted system, 
and technical aspects of the operation, were considered by 
Mr. Harrison. ‘This short process of making worsted yarns 
is only in its infancy, the first commercial installation having 
been made in 1950,”’ he explained. “Incidentally, frames 
are now being built for this same mill, which will double 
the size of its installation. Although the total number of 
spindles running commercially today is not large, wide- 
spread interest is indicated by the number of sample in- 
stallations which have been made. Statistical evaluation of 
the yarn produced in comparison with that produced by 
the traditional worsted systems is difficult to obtain because 
of the lack of uniform*standards for worsted yarns,” he 
stated. | 

Japan’s rayon production is expected by 1953 to reach 
a half-billion pounds annually, equal to its peak year pro- 
duction before the war, Mr. Rose told the A.S.M.E. textile 
division. “Of course this represents stiff competition,’’ he 
said, “‘but despite the fact that competition from Japan has 
been cutthroat in the past, I see no reason why we can't 
maintain good business relations and become friendly com- 
petitors just as we are with other firms in our field.” He 
urged the solidifying of a good trade program because “the 
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Acidifying Machines 
Automatic Feeders 
Backwashers 

Backwash Dryers 
Bagging Machines 

Ball Winding Machines 


Burr Pickers 


Opening Machines 

Package Dryers 

Press Roll Machines 

Rayon Staple Pickers 

Skein Dryers 

Slat Conveyors 

Special Dryers 

Stainless Steel Bleach Bowls 
Top Press Machines 

Tray Dryers 

Wet Pickers 

Wool Drying Machines 
Wool Washing Machines 
Yarn Conditioning Machines 
Yarn Drying Machines 

Yarn Press Machines 

Yarn Scouring Machines 


Carbonizing Dryers 
Carbonizing Dusters 
Cloth Dryers 
Contra-Flow Dryers 


Cotton Rinsers 
Cotton Stock Dryers 
Crush Roll Machines 
Mixing Pickers 
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MACHINE SEWING THREADS 


Top quality, Knotless, high speed, 
rated by constant users as equal to 
or better than many combed threads. 


Available in 10s and 12s in 3, 4, 5 
and 6 ply—16s and 20s in 3 and 4 


> 
ply. Put up on 2% Ib. or 16% Ib. ‘SS 
Knotless cones. | SS 


Particularly adaptable for high 
’ speed. bag closing; tacking thread 
in Woolen Mills; cloth room seam 
sewing in Cotton Mills ond Bleach- 
eries; sewing cotton batting and 
multiwall bog menyfacturing. 


“ATLAS” 
AND 


“CHAMPION” 


Medium Grade Knotless Threads 
also available in 10s and 12s 
in 3, 4, 5 ond 6 ply. Both on 
2% Ib. Knotless cones. 


THOMASTON, GEORGIA 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF: TIRE FABRICS + HOSE ond BELT DUCK + 
COVER DUCK + COVER CLOTH and DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIAL FABRICS 


AVOID DEFECTS DUE 
TIGHT AND LOOSE ENDS 


These new pocket-size precision 
instruments with dampening de- 
vice enable you, your workers 
and overseers to detect faulty 
tensions that cause tight and 
loose ends. They are used: 


IN WARPING—where uneven 
tension may cause end breaks 
or adhesions of ends during 
weaving. 


IN WINDING—to adjust swifts uniformly. 
IN QUILLING—to prevent hard and soft quills. 


The new SIPP-EASTWOOD TENSOMETER- 


gives a steady reading without fluctuction in all uses. It 
fits handily into your pocket. «Knurled case prevents the 
Tensometer from slipping out of your hand accidentally. 
Soon pays for itself in the savings it effects. 


Send for free illustrated descriptive folder and prices. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION 


40 Keen Street Paterson 4, New Jersey 
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Japanese businessman’s approach is very much like the 
American,’ and Japan is allied to the capitalist system 
more firmly than many other countries today. The Japanese, 
he summarized, have not only done tremendous work in 


technology to a noteworthy extent. 


Forbes Cites Scope Of Textile Industry 


The wide influence of the textile industry in the South 
was Outlined last month by T. M. Forbes of Atlanta. Ga., 
before the 33rd annual meeting of the Southern Traffic 
League in New Orleans, La. Mr. Forbes ts executive vice- 
president of the Georgia-Alabama Textile Traffic Associa- 
tion and the Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia. 

“The manufacture of textile products is the South's largest 
industrial enterprise, with more than a half million workers 


Forbes told the-traffic men. 

“During 1950,” he said, “these mills paid out almost 
| $3,000,000,000 in wages, salaries and profits, and that 
‘figure is now probably more than that when we take into 
consideration a wage increase made during the past year. 
“The sale of these textile mill products during 1950 brought 


value being exceeded only by the products. of the food 
industries.” 


Textile mills, said Mr. Forbes, have contributed morc | 


than any other Southern industry to ‘the establishment of 
the proper balance between agriculture and. manufacturing 
by establishing plants in hundreds of small towns and rural 
communities, thereby creating additional jobs and increased 
payrolls and consuming great quantities of locally produced 
raw materials. 

“Economists can easily prove,’’ stated Mr. Forbes, ‘‘that 
those communities that have achieved a balance between 
agriculture and industry have better schools, greater indi- 
vidual income and savings, superior governmental facilities 


advancement. These advantages our textile mills have 
helped to create in practically every:community in which 
they operate.” 


Chemical Exposition Set Nov. 26-Dec. | 


The 23rd Exposition of Chemical Industries which holds 
forth in Grand Central Palace, New York; Nov. 26-Dec. 1, 
will accommodate over 400 compantes representing nearly 
250 different classifications of equipment, materials, sup- 
plies, and services. These displays combine the products 
of chemical engineering and industrial chemistry, thus bring- 
ing under one roof the latest available information covering 
both products and methods. 

Processing equipment constitutes a large proportion of 
the display in the palace. Much of it is designed for spe- 
cific applications, but a large segment consists of standard- 
ized products which are equally suitable for many different 
industries. One of the larger displays, including the latest 
developments in a long line of power and processing equip- 
ment, includes pumps, motors, a sifter, feed water samples, 
samples of stray metal spotted by the electronic metal de- 
tector which is one of the exhibitor’s many products; small 
controls and rope drive equipment. At another booth there 
will be shown dispersion mills, pony mixers, double arm 
mixers and kneaders, blenders and gyrating sifters. One 
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gyrating sifter is equipped with bouncing balls, which con- 
tinually batter the underside of the screen to speed up the 
sifting action and prevent clogging. 

Chemical industry needs have led to the development of 
many specialized types of pumping equipment. There will 
be shown a line of homogenizers and special equipment 
for the continuous: production of textile sizing which ts 
operated by a pump, the mechanism of which is entirely 
separated from the material processed, the pump itself being 
leak-proof and sanitary. The manufacturer of a line of 
two-stage high pressure homogenizers indicates a few appli- 
cations for such machines in the following terms: stable 
emulsion and viscosity control of fats and oils, maximum 
stability and shelf life for waxes, complete saponification 
and improved manufacturing control of soaps, maximum 
flavor or .odor from essential oils, smoother and_ better- 
looking cosmetics, finer, more uniform suspension of pig- 
ment dispersions with minimum temperature rise, uniform 
monomer emulsions and better polymerization control. The 
same manufacturer's line of high-pressure stainless steel 
pumps has a range of three to 150 horsepower, up to 4,000 

g.p.h. capacity, and pressures up to 15,000 p.s.i. Still an- 
be line of pumps has a pumping motion without shear. 
a design which permits the conveyance of dyes, sizings and 
a single or multi-phased emulsions foamlessly. Because its 
action avoids aeration, this line of equipment is claimed 
to reduce or eliminate — the evil of pipeline 
corrosion. 


Frick Heads S.C. Textile Personnel Unit 


J. Harvey Frick of Greenwood (S. C.) Mills was elected 
chairman of the personnel division of the South Carolina 
Textile Manufacturers Association at the annual meeting of 
the division Sept. 21-22 in Asheville, N. C. Mr. Frick 
succeeds John E. Toole, Jr., of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
Greenville, S. C. 

E. W. Marshall of Reeves Bros., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C., 
was named vice-chairman of the personnel division suc- 
ceeding A. Z. Wood of Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, 
S. C. Elected to the executive committee of the division 
were R. M. Frew of Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C.; W. B. 
Byers of Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finishing Co.; and 
John M. Bean of Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville. 

Approximately 75 personnel men who supervise an esti- 
mated 125,000 textile workers in South Carolina attended 
the meeting. Plans were made to enter the annual statewide 
safety competition sponsored by the South Carolina Indus- 
trial Commission for all types of workmen's compensation- 
covered industry, and to conduct an annual safety contest 
within the textile industry. 


Mason Heads Carolina-Piedmont A.C.S. Unit 


David Mason of Southern Dyestuff Corp. was elected 
chairman of the Carolina-Piedmont Section of the American 
Chemical Society at the group’s first Fall meeting last month 
in Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Mason, who will take office next 
Jan. 1 along with other newly-elected officers, succeeds 
Robert H. Baker, Jr., Mooresville (N. C.) Mills. Replac- 
ing Mr. Mason as chairman-elect is A. H. Noble, Jr., of 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., who has served this year as 
secretary-treasurer. Carl Mason of American Cyanamid Co. 
was elected to the latter post. 

The section named Charles R. Holtzclaw, Southern Dye- 
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You will get Cleaner Cotton with the 


THORNBURG 


No air movements to obstruct the centrifugal action 
of the beaters upon the fibre and no air current to 
earry light leaf, ete., through with the cleaned cotton. 
Dust, motes, fly, leaf, and other foreign trash is loos- 
ened, separated, and permitted to fall by force of 
gravity through the grids, without interference by 
air currents, into the large refuse chamber. 
Employs mechanical and centrifugal force to pro- 
gressively open and clean cotton or other fibres 
through six individual cylinders. Revolving beaters 
open and pass it over 225 vibrating, adjustable, 
non-choke grid bars. Centrifugal force and : gravity 
opens the stock and removes motes, sand, dust, leaf, 
fly, and other foreign matter. 


30 Days Free Trial In Your Mill 
Without Obligation! 


Tuorneure Macuine Works 
DALLAS mer 
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stuff Corp., as councillor, and elected the following alter- 
nates: Norman D. Doane, Permutit Co:y Mr. Baker; Dr. 
J. B. Gallant, Davidson (N. C.) College; David E. Truax, 
Stein, Hall & Co., and C. W. Gilchrist, Charlotte Chemicai 
Laboratories, Inc. Dr. E. §. McColley, Celanese Corp. of 
America, Rock Hill, $. C., was named to a three-year term 
on the executive committee, and Bruce A. Gustin, Carbide 
_ & Carbon Chemicals Co., was elected for a one-year term 
to fill the vacancy created by the resignation of Nelson 
Hayes, Carolina Aluminum Co. | 


“Fiber Glass Pamphlet Offered By L.O.F. 


Specifications for the yarns and superfine fiber glass to 
be manufactured by the new fiber glass division of Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. in its factory at Parkersburg, W. Va., 
are fully outlined in a pamphlet entitled ‘Reinforcements’ 
now being distributed to the trade. 

“The fact that Libbey-Owens-Ford has entered the field 
of fiber glass means manufacturing reinforcements in the 
defense-production of this strategic material,’ said Clinton 
F. Hegg, sales manager of the fiber glass division. ‘‘Libbey- 
Owens-Ford entry into this field means added research and 
facilities to turn out fiber glass to reinforce plastic, paper 
and rubber products; more fiber glass for textile applica- 
tions, for insulation, new developments to come, and it 
means reinforcements all along the line.” He pointed out 
that Libbey-Owens-Ford has more than a half century of 
background in research, experiment and mass production 
of flat glass to back up its “reinforcements” in the field of 
fiber glass. 

The pamphlet shows aerial views of principal Libbey- 
Ownes-Ford factories in seven industrial communities in 
Ohio, Illinois, Louisiana, West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
The company has 14 factories for glass and plastics with 
total plant area of more than 7,000,000 square feet. The 
specifications list 18 different yarns marketed in seven forms, 
and 22 different superfine fiber glass products in three 
groups suitable for aircraft insulation, life jackets and flo- 
tation equipment, and for automotive and refrigeration 
insulation. 


September Rayon Shipments Show Decline 


Rayon shipments in September amounting to.82,100,000 
pounds showed a marked decline from the 97,900,000 
pounds shipped in August, according to the Rayon Organon, 
statistical bulletin of the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
The decrease in shipments was 16 per cent compared to 
August and 25 per cent under the average monthly level 
of 109,100,000 pounds in the second quarter of 1951. 

Viscose high tenacity yarn shipped in September 
amounted to 27,900,000 pounds compared to 29,500,000 
pounds in August and 28,400,000 pounds in July. Vis- 
cose-+-cupra textile yarn shipments in September were 17.- 
200,000 pounds; August 20,500,000. pounds; July 24,900,- 
000 pounds. Acetate yarn shipments in September were 
12,200,000 pounds; August 19,800,000 pounds; July 25,- 
500,000 pounds. Viscose-+-cupra staple plus tow shipments 
in September were 16,100,000 pounds; August 17,000,000 
pounds; July 16,700,000 pounds. Acetate staple plus tow 
shipments in September were 8,700,000 pounds; August 
11,100,000 pounds; July 11,400,000 pounds. 

Rayon stock held by producers at the end of September 
amounted to 62,900,000 pounds, an increase of 49 per 
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cent compared to Aug. 31. In the third quarter of 1951, 
producers stocks of different types of rayon yarn and staple 
rose as follows: viscose high tenactiy stocks at the end of 
July were 1,900,000 pounds; end of August 1,800,000 
pounds; and end of September 1,800,000 pounds. Stocks 
of viscose-+-cupra textile yarn were: July 10,500,00 pounds; 
August 19,200,000 pounds; and September 26,700,000 
pounds. End of month acetate yarn stocks were: July 7,600,- 
000 pounds; August 15,100,000 pounds and September 
25,600,000 pounds. Staple plus tow stocks were: July 4,- 
900,000 pounds; August 6,100,000 pounds; and September 
8,700,000 pounds, The inventories at the end of September, 
according to the Organon, were equal to a 21/4 weeks’ 
supply based on second quarter production. 

Imports of rayon staple during August totaled 7,981,000 
pounds, a decline of 18 per cent compared to the imports 
of July. Germany supplied 49 per cent of the staple coming 


into the country and the remainder was shipped here by 


12 other countries. 


During the first eight months of 1951, staple fiber im- 
ports totaled 65,739,000 pounds. This compares with 49,- 
413,000 pounds in the corresponding period of 1950 and 
an increase of 33 per cent. During the January-August 
period Germany supplied 31.7 per cent of the total, Italy 
10.4 per cent, France 9.5 per cent, Austria, Norway and 
Switzerland 7.3 per cent each, United Kingdom 6.7 per 
cent, Sweden 6.2 per cent, Belgium 5.5 per cent, Cuba and 
the Netherlands 3.1 per cent each, and six other countries 
supplied the remaining 1.9 per cent. 

In August 41,000 pounds of filament yarn were shipped 
to the United States by foreign producers. During the first 
eight months of the year, only 5,013,000 pounds of filament 
yarn came into the country from abroad. In that period 


Italy supplied 28 per cent, France and Germany 14 per 


cent each, Switzerland nine per cent, Cuba eight per cent, 
the Netherlands and the United Kingdom seven per cent 
each and all other countries, 13 per cent. 

Monthly rayon production in pounds during July, August 
and September respectively as calculated by the Organon 
were as follows: Total rayon 116,600,000, 116,800,000 and 
103,700,000; viscose high tenacity yarn 28,700,000, 29,- 
600,000 and 28,000,000; viscose-+-cupra textile yarn 28,- 
700,000, 29,400,000 and 24,900,000; acetate yarn 30,000,- 
000, 28,100,000, and 23,000,000; staple plus tow 29,200,- 
000, 29,700,000, and 27,800,000. 

The annual review of the raw cotton situation by the 
Organon indicates that the world production of the fiber 
during the 1950-1951 season totaled 25,700,000 bales, a 
decline of 14 per cent from the production of 29,973,000 
pounds in the previous season. Of this total, the United 
States contributed 9,891,000 bales or 38 per cent. For the 
current crop year (1951-1952) an increase to 34,100,000 
bales is anticipated for the largest world crop since 1937- 
1938. 

_ World consumption of cotton last season was 30,259,000 

bales, only one per cent less than the all-time record of 
the 1936-1937 season, The Organon points out that the 
difference between production and consumption obviously 
drew heavily on world stocks to the extent of over 4,500,000 
bales. Total consumption for the new season is estimated 
to be approximately the same as last year. 

The world supply of rayon and other man-made fibers 
last year amounted to the replacement equivalent of nearly 
8,000,000 bales of cotton. Pre-war the replacement equiv- 
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alent by rayon and other man-made fibers was 4,500,000 
bales. Of the total world consumption of cotton last year, 
the United States consumed 35 per cent, a figure of record 
proportions exceeding the 32 per cent portion of the 1949- 
1950 season and one well above the pre-war average of 
25 per cent. 

Foreign consumption of cotton last season totaling 19,- 
776,000 bales reflected the continuation of increased usage 
from the wartime low of 12,623,000 bales in 1943-1944 
and was 92 per cent greater than the pre-war 1934-1938 
average. Even though exports of cotton from the United 
States to the rest of the world declined by 1,654,000 bales, 
owing to the short United States supply, nevertheless, ac- 
cording to the Organon, it should be remembered that much 


of these exports were facilitated by grants and loans from > 


the United States Treasury. 

Looking forward to the 1951-1952 consumption, the 
Organon states that the probable consumption by the United 
States will decline to the 9,000,000-bale level. On the other 
hand, with plenty of United States cotton available for 
export and with activation of proposed United States financ- 
ing for foreign customers, it is possible that foreign con- 
sumption will reach the pre-war level of 21,000,000 bales. 
If these possibilities should occur, the Organon points out 
that world consumption of cotton this season would total 
approximately 30,000,000 bales and would result in in- 
creasing the end-of-season carry-over to approximately 16,- 
000,000 bales or near the level of the 1934-1938 seasons. 


Due to the short cotton crop, the high domestic demand 
and liberal export policy, the ten-market average price of 
15/16-inch middling staple skyrocketed from 32.9 cents 
per pound in May, 1950, to 44.2 cents per pound in Jan- 
uary, 1951. As a result of the Office of Price Stabilization 
price freeze order effective Jan. 27, the New York and New 
Orleans cotton exchanges were closed to March 8. When 
these markets re-opened, a ceiling price of 45.39 cents was 
set by the O.P.S. on all old crop contracts, based on 15/16- 


inch middling cotton. In turn the ten-market average price ~ 


of this cotton held at an average of 45.2 cents for the 
three months of April, May and June. 


With reports of the large 1951 cotton crop and the be- 
ginning of deliveries of the new cotton to the market, the 
price of the staple dropped to an average of 35.1 cents per 
pound in September, this average being 3.2 cents over the 
average loan rate of 31.9 cents at the ten markets. Because 
of the very high supply situation last season, the amount 
of cotton remaining in government loan on Aug. 31 totaled 
only 79,000 running bales. This contrasts with 3,041,000 
bales at the end of July, 1950. 


As regards the current 1951-1952 crop cotton, a total of 
282,086 bales had been placed in loan through Sept. 27 
and only 78 bales repossessed. According to the Organon. 
it is Clear that substantial quantities of cotton will be placed 
in loan by farmers this season and some authorities have 
estimated that this total may run as high as 6,000,000 bales. 


Cyanamid Establishes Fellowship At 1.7.7. 


American Cyanamid Co. announced Oct. 5 that it has 
established a two-year graduate fellowship at the Institute 
of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Va. The grant, 
amounting to $5,000, is for a course of studies in textile 
chemistry leading to an M.S. degree in textile technology. 

Richard Paul Barber, 20 Presbery Ave., Taunton, Mass., 
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Yes, Lote More 
EXTRA VALUE 
EXTRA SERVICE 
Jam Packed into 
Singleton’s “Draft Horse” 


LONG DRAFT 
APRONS 


Made of Select, Super-Finished Texas 
Calfskin By Expert Craftsmen On 
Especially Built Machines, Gauged To 
Micrometric Accuracy of Measure- 
ment. Absolute Uniformity. Give 
You the Service and Results You've 
Always Wanted in an Apron. 


LOOM STRAPPING 
For All Your Needs 
Of The Finest Texas-Tough Hair-on 
Leather For Maximum Service. . 


A Pleasure To Submit Samples 
And Quote Our Sensible Prices. 


«RUSSELL A. ort 
inglet SONS 
BLANCO, TEXAS 


Satisfying Customers For a Quarter Century 
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a graduate of Bradford Durfee Technical Institute, has been 
selected by the institute to study under the fellowship. He 
will pursue the degree until June, 1953. During the 1952 
Summer vacation, he will work at one of the member textile 
mills associated with the institute. 

American Cyanamid, the nation’s fourth largest chemical 
company, is currently financing a number of fellowships 
at various universities and colleges. As a leading manufac- 
turer of chemicals and dyes used by the textile industry, 
American Cyanamid makes about 5,000 different products 
for more than 200 different industries. 


Patent On Yarn Heating Cabinet 


Among recent patents granted Carolinians according to 
Paul B. Eaton are as follows: Patent No. 2,538,349 has 
been issued to Fred F. Bahnson of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
relating to a yarn heating cabinet. This invention relates 
to a heated cabinet adapted to be disposed adjacent the 
magazine of a box loom into which a pin board containing 
bobbins of left twist yarn are adapted to be placed. The 
cabinet has a hinged door member, on top of which a 
second pin board filled with bobbins or right twist yarn 
is adapted to be supported. The interior of the housing 
is provided with heating means such as an electric heating 
coil for heating the interior of the box say from 20 to 50 
degrees Fahrenheit higher than the room temperature to 
thus set the twist in the left twist yarn disposed within 
the housing. 


Marhen Method For Controlled Vat Dyeing 


An important new method which makes possible con- 
tinuous scientific control of the application of high quality 
vat dyes was announced recently by J. Robert Bonnar, tech- 
nical director of General Dyestuff Corp. The new method 
for vat dyes is known as the Marhen process, It provides 
an electronic control for the reduction potentials which 
govern the dyeing efficiency of the vat dye-bath. D. E. 
Marnon and J. H. Hennessey of the General Dyestuff Corp. 
research staff are inventors of the process. 

The development was described by Mr. Bonnar as ‘‘one 
of the greatest steps forward in this phase of the dye 
industry since Indiathrene Blue was first synthesized in 
1901.” Until now, according to Mr. Bonnar, dyeing with 
vat dyestuffs has been classified as an art because the dyer, 
without exact knowledge of the condition of his dye bath, 
has had to depend upon experience and know-how. 


Previous methods measured the amount of chemicals in 
a bath, but did not measure the reduction potential, Mr. 
Bonnar pointed out. With the Marhen process such mea- 
surements, precise formulas, are now available and the con- 
tinuous control of a vat dye bath is possible. The dyer 
can readily measure and control the ability of a particular 
bath to do a specific job. Excessive amounts of caustic 
soda or sodium hydrosulfite, which are used to reduce vat 
dyes, can be avoided with consequent important savings. 

The Marhen process is another joint research venture 
of the technical staffs of General Dyestuff Corp. and Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp. It follows closely the announce- 
ments in the past six months of the hot oil method of con- 
tinuous dyeing, wherein fabrics are immersed in oil instead 
of water, and a new process for dyeing fibrous glass. Both 
of the latter have been enthusiastically received in the 
industry. 

A considerable yardage has been dyed successfully under 
the new control method in co-operation with some of the 
leading mills of the country. Some idea of the intensiveness 
of the study and the research work that has gone into the 
development of the Marhen method can be seen in the 
report that 10,000 yards of materials, four inches wide, 
were dyed on a laboratory model of a dyeing machine. 

Faulty dyeings, which were previously attributed to in- 
adequate preparation of goods, have been found by the 
Marhen method to be the result of improper balance of 
chemicals. On correction of this balance, excellent dyeings 
have been obtained and protection has been afforded for 
temperature sensitive colors. | 

Previous to this development, the dyer has relied on such 
data as titrations of caustic soda and reduction indicator 
papers. Titration of caustic in the vat dyeing process is 
somewhat difficult and only indicates the quantity which has 
not yet reacted with the sodium hydrosulfite. Actually the 
dyer should know the amount which has reacted to gen- 
erate reduction power. In this way, he knows the power of 
his bath, Reduction indicator papers do measure the power 
of the bath to reduce the indicator dye, but, unfortunately, 
not the dye in the bath. For the most part, the dyer, like 
the housewife or a cook without an exact formula, has 
relied upon his own personal judgement. 


The Marhen method measures the reducing power in 
terms of electrons by utilizing suitable electrodes and mea- 
suring equipment. This reducing power is a function of 
chemicals and temperature; proper control of the bath may 
be exerted by manipulation of these variables. With proper 
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consideration of the depth of shade to be used, the dyer 
may now prepare and maintain an efficient, economical dye 
bath, according to Mr. Bonnar. 

The new method, for which patents have been applied 
for, will be available free as a service to customers of 


General Dyestuff Corp. 


New Division Announced By Du Pont 


Creation of an organization planning division within the 
Du Pont employee relations department to inaugurate a 
sound program to insure the availability of sufficient com- 
petent, well-trained personnel to fill future managerial 
openings was announced recently by the company. 

W. Laird Stabler, who has been manager of the person- 
nel and industrial relations division of the rayon depart- 
ment for six years, was appointed head of the new division. 
It was created as part of the recent reorganization of Du 
Pont’s former service department that put primary empha 
‘sis on its principal concern—employee relations. 

E. F. du Pont, director of the employee relations depart- 
ment, said that the new organization planning division, a 
single co-ordinating agency whose chief function will be 
to study constantly the development of personnel, will be 
of increasing value to the company. ‘Future growth of 
the company with its attendant need for an increased number 
of supervisory and higher management personnel, along 
with new demands on the organization due to recent expan- 
sion, necessitate even greatér consideration to guarding 
against a shortage in supervisory and higher management 
personnel,” he added. 

William R. Creadick, assistant director of the office build- 
ings department, succeeds Mr. Stabler as manager of the 
personnel and industrial relations division of the rayon de- 
partment, which has more than 24,000 employees in eight 
plants and four laboratories in Delaware, Virginia, New 
York, and South Carolina. 


Coated Febrics Group To Meet Dec. 13-14 


The film, sheeting and coated fabrics division of the 
Society of the Plastics Industry will hold its third confer- 
ence Dec, 13-14 at the Commodore Hotel in New York 
City, 


Dry-In Process For Bleaching Wool 


Much of the wool bleached in this country is now proc- 
essed by the dry-in method, which employs hydrogen perox- 
ide. Several methods of application of hydrogen peroxide, 
the foremost wool bleaching agent, are extant. The im- 
mersion bleach, the steep, and the dry-in methods are most 
prominent, but the. dry-in process, applied mainly to wool 
stock, is simpler and more economical and is a continuous 
process as well. 

A review of the process as it occurs in the mill and an 
appraisal of the properties of bleached wool is given in an 
article by E. S. Shanley, H. O. Kauffman, and W. H. Kibbel, 
of the research department of the Buffalo Electro-Chemical 
Co. 

In the dry-in process, the bleaching chemicals are added 
at the end of the scouring train and allowed to dry in the 
wool. This method of bleaching is currently used only 
after the aqueous scouring process; bowls are used for 
treating the grease wool with soda ash and/or phosphates 
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in combination with soap or synthetic detergents, and the 
scouring bowls are followed by at least one rinsing bowl 
with clear water. The rinsed wool then enters the bleaching 
bowl, into which hydrogen peroxide and sulfuric acid are 
fed. The solution in this bowl may be from 0.3 per cent 
to 0.9 per cent hydrogen peroxide, and the sulfuric acid 
feed is adjusted to keep the bleaching solution acid, usually 
between pH 3 and pH 5. 


There is no washing step as in the steep and the immer- 
sion bleach; the wool is dried, usually in a few minutes at 
temperatures up to 200° F. Most of the bleaching occurs 
during the drying operation. Dry-in bleached wool nor- 
mally ranges in color from near white to medium brown, 
depending on the original color of the wool and the amount 
of hydrogen peroxide used. 


Color reversion during dyeing is often a serious problem 
with wool which has been bleached by the dry-in process; 
it shows abnormally great reversion during the boil, some- 
times dropping below the color of unbleached boiled sam- 
ples. This abnormal reversion does not occur, however, if 
the wool is aged (let stand at room temperature) before 
dyeing. Treatment with reducing agents or with hydrogen 
peroxide decomposition catalysts also prevents abnormal 
reversion; sodium hydro-sulfite has proved most advanta- 
geous of the reducing agents tried. It is also feasible to 
add a. small quantity of reducing-agent to the dyebath. 
Catalase in the form of a yeast slurry has been successfully 
employed as a peroxide decomposition catalyst. 

High temperature in the dyebath is detrimental to the 
color of wool; it is advisable to dye at the lowest practicable 
temperature, particularly for pastel shades. Minimum time 
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in the dyebath is also advisable. Wool dyes are severely 
attacked by hydrogen peroxide, and it is therefore advisable 
to eliminate the peroxide from bleached wool before dyeing. 

The dry-in process has many advantages, however, which 
result in economy and simplicity of operation, and it is 
suitable for many textile applications. Reprints of the ar- 
ticle described are available free as Bulletin 29 from the 
Becco Sales Corp., Station B., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


Spinner-Breeder Conference Slated Nov. 29-30 


Clemson (S. C.) College and the South Carolina Textile 
Manufacturers Association will be hosts Nov. 29-30 for 
the eighth annual Spinner-Breeder Conference to be held 
at Clemson, S. C., it is announced by George B. Walker, 


chairman of the Delta Council Advisory Research Commit- 


tee. Cotton interest organizations and individuals through- 
out the nation are invited to attend the conference. 


Article Cites Usage Of Sodium Lignate 


Usage of sodium lignate as a dispersant for acetate dyes 
is outlined in a recent article, “Present and Potential Uses 
for Alkali Lignin,’’ prepared by J. J. Keilen and P. R. Wiley 
of the development department of West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co., Charleston, W. Va. 

The article states in part: “The dispersing ability of 
sodium lignate is likewise the basis of its extensive use in 
the dyeing of cellulose acetate textiles. Acetate dyes are 
insoluble in water, but when deposited from water form 
solid solutions with the fiber. For uniform dyeing,.sub- 
division of dye particles and prevention of subsequent ag- 
glomeration as secured by a dispersant is essential. Sodium 
lignate has the advantages of being insoluble in the cellu- 
lose acetate, but readily soluble in water, and thus is readily 
removed after the dyeing is completed. 

“In addition to serving in a similar way in the application 
of vat and sulfur dyes to cotton and rayon in pigment 
form, sodium lignate also shows promise as a levelling 
agent or retarding agent when these dyes are reduced in 
process to their soluble forms. The presence of the lignin 
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in the dye bath slows the initial uptake of the dye by the 
fiber and thus facilitates the production of uniformly colored 
cloth and yarn. Still another potential application in the 
textile field is the use of lignin as the reducing agent in 
place of formic or oxalic acid in bottom chrome dyeing 
of wool. 

“The exact behavior of lignin in levelling. dyes is not 
understood, and the same holds true for some of. the 
other applications by which improved products are obtained. 
Two such uses which are presumed to be closely related are 
in storage batteries and electroplating baths. Lignin added 
along with other materials in the lead ‘oxide paste used for 
the negative plates of storage batteries gives longer life 
and greater activity, particularly at low temperatures. One 
theory is that the lignin inhibits the so-called treeing by 
modifying the crystal structure formed during discharge 
of the battery. This same modification of crystal structure 
could account for the brighter and smoother electroplated 
coatings obtained when lignin is incorporated in alkaline 
electroplating baths such as are used for cadmium plating.” 


Radioactive Isotopes Used In Wool Study 


Radioactive isotopes, those by-products of nuclear fission 
which are enabling science to save lives and thus help to 
balance the scales tipped toward death by. the A-bomb, 
are being used to further man’s knowledge of the fiber 
which also has meant life to him through the centuries— 
wool. Isotopes from Britain's great atomic pile at Harwell 
are being transported in lead boxes each week to Torridon, 
Leeds, where they are used in carefully controlled experi- 
ments by the Wool Industries Research Association, the 
Wool Bureau declared recently. | 

The isotopes are giving scientists new leads on the 
hitherto unfathomed secrets of the structure of the wool 
substance keratin, the physical chemistry involved in dye- 
ing processes, and the wool fiber’s baffling ability to absorb 
other chemical substances into its inner structure. 

When a substance is radioactive its atoms are unstable, 
and radiation continues until nature restores the balance. 
This radiation can be detected and registered by sensitive 
apparatus. Since a radioactive isotope behaves chemically 
exactly the same as its normal brother, it can be introduced 
into substances in small quantities as a ‘tracer’ so. that 
observers may follow its path. 

British textile manfacturers who thought they saw in 
radioactivity a means of overcoming the problem of static 
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electricity in textile handling have been disappointed, how- 


ever. The Torridon scientists have warned them that use 
of a radioactive substance in making textiles which would 
be handled later by many individuals would be highly peril- 
ous, and that the risk of contaminating machinery would 
require careful precautions to safeguard operators’ health. 


Develop New Fabric From Unwoven Cotton 


The first exciting chapters of a new story about the manu- 
facture of an economical fabric from unwoven cotton were 
told in Montgomery, Ala., recently by Cash Stanley, Jr., 
a native son, who conceived the idea of developing the 
fabric, “plastavon.” This trade name is a combination of 
the words ‘plastic’ and “Avondale Mills.” 

Mr. Stanley, who is head of the Plastavon Division of 
Alabama’s Avondale Mills, told the story as guest speaker 
before a Montgomery civic club. He said that under the 
new process various plastics are combined with raw cotton 
fiber to create a material which has a surface resemblance 
to paper but which is actually much stronger and more 
durable than ordinary paper. _ | 

The present operation of weaving cloth from raw cotton 
requires 22 separate processes while plastavon is produced 
in one process, Mr. Stanley explained. That single process 
is highly intricate and the machine used in the manufac- 
turing operation is extremely large and complex, he added. 

The speaker made it clear that the new product does not 
mean that regular cotton cloth is doomed. ‘‘Plastavon has 
a field of its own,’ he emphasized. “It shows great promise 
of being extremely useful and much less expensive than 
materials now being used.” Already it is being used to 
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make window curtains, caskets, baby shoes, and lamp shades, 
he said, and mill technicians are conducting experiments 
to discover other new uses for it. 

Mr. Stanley said that he originally conceived the idea 
of using cotton without weaving it while he was a textile 
student at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, in 1935. 

Later, when he was head professor of textile engineering 
at Texas Technical College, he conducted experiments on 
the product-——with the help of an appropriation from the 
Texas Legislature. World War II interrupted his work on 
the project for four years, he stated. But during that time, 
correspondence with Hugh Comer of Avondale Mills led 
to his association with Avondale after the war. 

“I worked on the project for ten years,’ he told the 
Montgomery civic club, “thinking it was my original idea 
only to discover that a patent had been granted on the 
same idea about a hundred years earlier.’ But a century 
ago, neither plastics nor the necessary equipment were avail- 
able for the proper development of the product and his 
predecessor did not get any farther with the process than 
the idea and the patent, Mr. Stanley said. 


First N. C. Industrial Movie Completed 


Two years of pioneering effort by the North Carolina 
Industrial Commission and the Communication Center of 
the University of North Carolina has culminated in success 
and now the first industrial safety motion picture made by 
and for North Carolina is ready for distribution. The mo- 
tion picture, entitled: “As Others See Us” deals with safety 
in the textile industry and has been entirely financed by 
North Carolina textile firms. More than a hundred firms 
contributed funds to the project. 


Planning for the film begun late in 1949 under the in- 
spiration of H. S. Baucom, director of safety education for 
the North Carolina Industrial Commission. “We had long 
been convinced,” said Mr. Baucom, “of the great value of 
audio-visual aids in safety education. The big problems 
have been financing and production at reasonable cost. In- 
dustry generously solved the first problem and the Com- 
munication Center capacity solved the others. . . . Show 
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men how accidents happen, what they cost in terms of lost 
pay and time, how to prevent them, show them these things 
in a motion picture and you make a real impression. When 
you add to this the impact of knowing that the people in 
the movie are their fellow-workers, North Carolina textile 
workers like themselves, and you make them realize that 
these things could happen to them. We expect great benefits 
in safety practices to result from the showing of this film.” 

“As Others See Us” uses no professional actors. Every- 
one in the film is an actual textile worker in a.North Caro- 
lina mill. Most of the shooting was done at Erwin Mills 
in Durham and Fieldcrest Mills at Leaksville-Spray. It is 
one of the first films that has ever been made for this 
specific purpose, and is expected to have wide distribution 
throughout the textile industry in other states as well as in 
North Carolina. 

“We are extremely pleased to be able to make this con- 
tribution to the welfare of the State through the medium 
of motion pictures,’’ said Earl Wynn, director of the Com- 
munication Center, ‘It is a very significant project for us, 
a big step toward the realization of our goal: producing 


materials which will help the people of North Carolina | 


toward better, safer, healthier lives.”’ 

John M. Ehle, Jr., of Asheville, N. C., wrote the script 
of “As Others See Us.” It was directed by Edward Freed 
with the assistance of Charles Seward. Camera work was 
by William Gulley. The’ film was narrated by Walt Whit- 
aker. Advisory committee from industry consisted of: Glenn 
Penland, Erwin Mills; H. E. Williams, Fieldcrest Mills; 
Tom Ipock, Firestone Textiles; Wallace Bourne, Cone Mills; 


Jack Wysong, Carolina Mills; R. A. Shaw, Sayles Biltmore 


Bleacheries; L. B. Singleton, Waverly Mills; J. D. Brown, 
American Enka Corp.; C. J. Hyslup, Chatham Mfg. Co.; 
I. W. Drake, Burlington Mills; James Mayfield, Rosemary 
Mfg. Co.; John Scott, Rocky Mount Mills. 


European Firm Adopts Kuljian Process — 


The Kuljian Corp. announced Aug. 24 that an agreement 
has been signed with one of the largest rayon producers 
in Europe, Sniace (Sociedad Nacional Industrias Applica- 
ciones Celulosa Espanola), which provides for the adoption 
of the new Kuljian process of continuous rayon spinning 
and the manufacture of Kuljian machines for immediate 
installation in the Sniace plant at Torrelavega, Spain. 


The Kuljian invention, which shortens the manufacture 
of rayon yarn from a four-day process to three minutes, is 
the culmination of ten years of research and experiment 
by the American engineer, Harry A. Kuljian, who is the 
president of his own engineering and construction firm with 
offices in Philadelphia. Textile experts familiar with the 
Kuljian process have predicted that it will eventually replace 
all pot and bobbin spinning machinery, thus revolutionizing 
the entire rayon industry, which is an important factor in 
the economy of many countries in various parts of the world. 

The news of the adoption of the Kuljian machine by a 
large European producer is regarded as an important step 
toward the realization of this prophecy. Added significance 
is given to the announcement by the fact that the Spanish 
firm is a close affiliate of Snia Viscosa of Italy, one of the 
largest rayon producers in the world, and often referred 
to as ‘the European Du Pont.” 

The Sniace plant at Torrelavega, one of the most modern 
in Europe, was designed and built by Snia Viscosa, which 
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Export Agents 
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also provided its entire machinery and equipment. The 
annual production of rayon yarn and staple fiber produc- 
tion by the Sniace plant is now approximately 30 million 
pounds. 

The versatility of the Kuljian machine—especially the 
fact that is is said to produce the most delicate textile yarns 
and the toughest tire cord with but slight changes in opera- 
tion—made a deep impression on Sniace engineers, ac- 
cording to the firm's director-general, Eugenio Calderon. 
Among other favorable factors which made a hit with Sniace —_ » 
executives was the ability of the American machine to pro- 
duce a uniformly high quality of yarn when eucalyptus 
viscose (from plentiful native trees) was used as a substi- 
tute for the more expensive wood pulp derived from im- . 
ported spruce or fir. With these and other marked econ- 
omies in operation, Sniace officials expressed confidence 
that the wide adoption of the Kuljian method would result . 
_— F . in a lowering of costs both to the rayon manufacturer and 
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LIQUID CHLORINE New Patented Spring Weighting Device 
CAUSTIC SODA It is generally known that the draft assembly of worsted 
SODA ASH ring spinning frames is equipped with five rollers and that 


SODIUM NITRITE | the pressure is applied on the rubber covered roll only. The 


latter is placed above the draft and delivery roll. The 


POTASSIUM CAR BONATE Isotta Fraschini ring spinning frame is equipped with a 
: - |new high draft device having five rollers and a leather 

NYTRON apron, but the new patented draft assembly permits adjust-— 

SOLVAY SALES DIVISION able pressure which is applied to the feed roll. Above the 
"0 Rector Strest, Now York 6 N.Y. feed roll there are pressure rolls with a pivot mounted on 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


+ Chicago Cincinaa Cleveland ball or roller bearings similar to those placed above the 
Houston * New Orleans New York Philedelphis 
St. Louis * Syracuse draft roll. The pressure can easily be adjusted by setting 
x the screw on a cylindrical spring. 
2 The adjustable pressure on the feed cylinder permits the 
T h e processing of twisted or untwisted slivers from any drawing 


system such as the French, American, Anglo-Continenta! 


T ee xX T il te or Bradford system. It is only necessary to have the creels 


adjusted for each different kind of sliver bobbins used. On 


S h O Dp S the rollers placed above the draft rollers the pressure is 


adjustable within large limits by setting a screw. The device 


| offers the advantage of regulating the pressure on the feed 
SPARSANBURG. SOUTH CAROLINA cylinders and the draft cylinders. This is an important, 


DUST COLLECTING SYSTEMS | COPPER AND STAINLESS new devel 
VAPOR EXHAUSTING STEEL SLASHER CYLINDERS cy ree. 
SYSTEMS 3 & DRY CANS To facilitate cleaning and to reduce the maintenance 
ALL TYPES VENTILATING COPPERSMAITHING & SHEET ite 
STAMPING & SCREW METAL WORK work of the operators, the four Cafrying rous ( aving 
wane re yh a COPPER AND STAINLESS diameters of 4g 25/32, 25/32 agd 1 1/32 inches) are 
SPINNING CYLINDERS STEEL SLASHER ROLLS 
QUILL CANS, ETC. size KETTLES & TANKS placed on saddles on the upper arm of the device. Thus, 
| when the arm is lifted, all the four carrying rolls are lifted 
too. 


The position of the four cylinders is easily adjustable to 


HOUGHTON TOP COMPANY rany fiber length, it is stated. This device eliminates all 


| levers and springs or levers and weights. 
Dealers in Wool Tops of All Grades The spinning frame equipped with the new patented 


sea or gry etn ane device: (a) facilitates the work of the operators; (b) 
ars provides better control of the fibers during the draft oper- 


ations; (c) reduces the maintenance expenses, and (d) 
QO U os permits the processing of slivers coming from any kind of 


TOP COMPANY ee Stellite American Corp. of 60 East 42nd Street, New 
at York City, distributor in this country for the Isotta Fras- 
HATS. chini ring spinning frame, announces also a new comb for 

JAMES E. TAYLOR & CO. synthetic fibers. The rectilinear comb for long staple syn- 

-| Telephone 3-3692 Long Distance 936 thetics has a new modified sword to obtain a well-condensed 
Liberty Life Bldg. Charlotte, N. C. 

| regular web. It is also equipped with a new adjustable 
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false twist device to produce a firm sliver. All synthetic 
fibers from one to eight inches can be processed: on this 
comb which can be set precisely so as to eliminate neps and 
“dandruff” which is present in some of the synthetics. This 
improves the quality of the yarn and reduces the cost in 
spinning and burling. It is being built in 13 and 191/-inch 
web width. The comb can be 25 anne either with can 
creel or ball creel. 


Warn Trade On Spot Resistant Claims 


Albert Leitstein, the late general manager of the fabric 
finishes department of Warwick Chemical Co., division of 
Sun Chemical Corp., speaking at a sales meeting at Brand 
& Oppenheimer, Inc., converters, New York, warned that 
converters and manufacturers who do not explain to the 
public that textiles treated with any of the spot resistant 
processes on the market today do not resist oil. or grease 


stains, will soon be hearing complaints from consumers and | 


retailers. 

Mr. Leitstein said, ‘“The spot resisting finishes available 
today are water repellent agents. They will resist any water- 
borne or nori-oily stains. Oil or grease spots cannot be 
brushed off—they must be dry cleaned out—durable water 
repellents will remain through several washings and dry 
cleanings, renewable ones will disappear in the cleaning 
process and must be re-applied. I suggest you tell the public 
these facts and eliminate future embarrassment.”’ 


Scholarship Program For Brazilian Students 


A scholarship program for Brazilian students in the 
School of Textiles at North Carolina State College aimed 
at the promotion of good will between the United States 
and Brazil, largest nation in land area in the Western 
Hemisphere, was announced Sept. 28 by Dean Malcolm E. 
Campbell. The scholarships, to be financed by three United 
States textile machinery companies, will be named in honor 
of Euvaldo Lodi of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, president of the 
Brazilian Confederation of Industries. 


Each scholarship recipient, Dean Campbell said, will be 
paid $1,500 per year for a two-year period of study. The 
first student to enroll under the new program is expected to 
register at North Carolina State College in January, 1952. 

Firms appropriating the funds necessary for the operation 
of the scholarship program are the Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Boston, Mass.; Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass... 
and the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 


Stipends will be paid to the scholarship winners at the 
rate of $500 for each of the three school terms comprising 
an academic year by the North Carolina State College from 
a special fund, known as the “Euvaldo Lodi ‘Scholarship 
Fund.””. When the scholarship plan goes into full effect, 
there will be two students from Brazil enrolled under the 
new program in continuous residence at North Carolina 
State College. 


Euvaldo Lodi, one of Brazil's industrial leaders, heads 
the mammoth Brazilian Confederation of Industries, an 
Organization sponsoring Senai. The latter group has de- 
veloped an elaborate nation-wide network of vocational 
schools and a college-level institution named the Technical 
School of the Chemical and Textile Industries of Senai in 
Rio de Janerio. 

Students receiving the scholarships to the N. C. State 
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College School of Textiles must be top-ranking graduates of 
the Technical School of the Chemical and Textile Indus- 
tries of Senai, must have ‘a good speaking, reading, and 
writing knowledge of English,’’ and must be chosen by 
the officials of Senai. 

Dean Campbell said that ‘he believes a Brazilian student, 
with the training offered by the institution in Rio de Janerio, 
can complete the academic work essential for the Bachelor 
of Science degree at State College within the two-year period 
allotted by the scholarships. 


Gantner, Switzer Bros. Reach Agreement 


Amicable settlement of all differences between Gantner 
of California Co.. San Francisco swimwear manufacturer, 


-and Switzer Bros., Inc., Cleveland, O., licensors of daylight 


fluorescent processes and materials, was announced in San 
Francisco recently by John O. Gantner, Jr., and Robert C. 
Switzer, presidents of their respective firms. Pending law 
suits and counter-actions which the two companies had 
brought against each other have been withdrawn. 

Under license from Switzers, Gantner continues to manu- 
facture and sell daylight fluorescent swimwear which has 
been associated with the Coldfire trademark ever since 
Gantner introduced it five years ago. By mutual agreement, 
however, exclusive features of the licensing arrangement 
have been canceled, and other responsible manufacturers 
who desire to offer daylight fluorescent swimwear meeting 
approved quality standards will be licensed by the Switzer 
firm. 

“Gantner was the first to pioneer the wide possibilities 
in the apparel field for daylight fluorescent colors which we 
had originated,” said Robert Switzer, following release of 
the announcement. “John Gantner backed his enthusiasm 
for the colors with a powerful sales and promotion program 
that made Coldfire swimwear an immediate and sensational 
success, Mr. Switzer continued. “The merchandising of 
any new product always creates unforeseeable problems. 


The unexpectedly rapid expansion of daylight fluorescence 


throughout the entire field of textiles, together with the 
complexities of the Switzer licensing plan, gave ‘rise to 
difhculties in the Gantner-Switzer relationship which ap- 
peared for a time to dictate the necessity of having the 
courts decide some of the questions in dispute. We are 
happy that all these matters have now been settled by 
friendly negotiation to the complete satisfaction of both 
firms, and we are confident that our renewed co-operation 
will make Day-Glo and Coldfire apparel more than ever 
the brightest spot in the textile picture.” 


Anti-Inflation Fight Given New Weapon. 


With an advertisement headed ‘There is Something Yow 
Can Do About Inflation,” Bemis Bros. Bag Co. is launching 
a campaign unique in business and industrial circles. The 
advertisement, the first of a series aimed at giving employers 
a new employee communications tool in the fight against 
inflation and attendant national dangers, is appearing in 
Time magazine and some 40 trade publications in fields 
served by Bemis. 

The advertisement recommends that other employers dis- 
tribute to their employees a 16-page anti-inflation “comic 
book” on which the Bemis personnel and advertising de- 
partments collaborated with Pictorial Media, New York, 
leading comic book producers. The book, titled How Stalin 
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attitude. 


Hopes We Will Destroy America, has been distributed to 
Bemis’ 10,000 factory and office employees across the coun- 
try. | 

To determine the value of the book in workers’ hands 
before recommending it to other employers, Bemis arranged 


for an impartial test in its factories by the Psychological 


Corp. of New York under the direction of Dr. Henry C. 
Link, nationally known psychological researcher. The tests 
dealt with interest, readership, comprehension and change 
Dr. Link reported “Workers exposed to the 
book were found to have a significantly higher appreciation 
of recommended ways to stop inflation than did workers 
who did not see it.” 

‘The project began when Bemis asked its agency, Gardner 


Nation-wide 


| 
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Advertising Co., to recommend an effective use of adver- ‘ 
tising in promoting a ‘Freedom of the Individual” program. 
Feeling that much of the so-called “American way” adver- 4 
tising failed to reach the desired audience, Gardner sug- % 
gested comic books as the best communication medium, and 7 ~ 
proposed that Bemis locate or create such books, test them | lee ale 7 
with Bemis employees and encourage distribution by other | a ISELIN a ‘i 
employers. | 
Such a program, it was felt, would be of particular help 
to medium and small-size businesses which do not have A 
| facilities for developing their own employee-communication World-wide J EFFERS () N ¢ 
" material. A survey conducted by Gardner revealed that 2 
relatively few, even among the major employers of the | - 
country, have effective employee programs dealing with free | co., INC. 
enterprise, the American way of life, and related subjects. | 
Three general areas of national danger—inflation, pro- . ; 
freedoms—are considered by Bemis to be topmost as sub- | 
jects for employee messages. Inflation is the primary target , | “aE 
of attack in How Stalin Hopes We Will Destroy America. 
Work is under way on subsequent books on productivity 
4 and the need to regain our economic .freedoms when the 
period of military emergency is over. 3 ; 
The Bemis-sponsored advertisements direct interested 
employers to inquiries regarding the anti-inflation PEGGED ant GLUED BRISTLES Stay Put! 
book to Pictorial Media, Inc., 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. | 
Executive-New Employee Relations Surveyed LONGER card brushes, refilled the wey, last 
sf es used—for STAPLES WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia | 
More effective use should be made of top executives per- first dips the bristles and fiber in glue, then they are permanently 
+ sonalities, background and accomplishments in winning and 
is paid one way. 
: J. T. HARRELL, PRES. AND MGR. 
LEATHER BELTING GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY 
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"UML SHIVER por 


GUARANTEED — 
FOR ONE YEAR! 


This is a glow switch condenserless pre- 
cision starter equipped with automatic 
thermal relay circuit breaker. The relay 
automatically removes the lamp from the 
circuit electrically when the lamp becomes 
deactivated and automatically resets opon 
interruption of the lamp circuit. 


SIMPLIFIES — Replacement of defective 
lamp automatically recycles starter circuit. 
No buttons to push— no replacement of 
starter. 


REDUCES COST — Magno-Tronic starters 


SP-15-20 For use with 15 
or 20 watt lamps. 


SP-30-40 For use with 30 
or 40 watt lomps. 


SP-85-100 For use with 
100 watt lamps. 


Manufactured under 


provide exact timing of electrode heating, U. $. PATENTS 
preventing excessive loss of emission mater- | 2298236 2239244 
ial, thus assuring maximum lamp life. 2159837 2333694 
2339307 2341520 
VERSATILE — Built to operate efficiently | 2334935 1849552 


over an extended voltage and temperature 
range with absolute dependability. 


Other Patents Pending 


INDUSTRIAL 


ELECTRONICS CORP. 


80 BANK STREET, NEWARK 2, N. J. 


tin M. Fisher, partner in the management consulting firm 
of Fisher & Rudge, New York, this “blind spot’’ in orien- 
tation and indoctrination programs was brought out in a 
recent survey, which showed that insufficient capital is being 
made of top-echelon advantages when making new workers 
“feel at home.” 

“Of the 42 well-known companies which figured in our 


survey,’ Mr. Fisher commented, ‘fewer than one-third 
give any information at all about officers and top executives 
to their new employees, and less than half formally intro- 
duce new workers to the executives with whom they will 
have contact in discharging their duties. 3 


“Executive participation in such programs is important, 
not only because it arouses iriterest and enthusiasm on the 
part of the recruits, but also because it helps to keep the 
effort on a continuing high plane.” 


Helping new employees adjust to their surroundings is 
an essential step in expanding the workforce, Mr. Fisher 
explained, as well as in welding it into an efficient produc- 


pleyers,”’ he 9 se are more likely to recommend the 


company to their fm 


urging their new employees to help find additional recruits. 
Experience during World War II demonstrated the effect- 
iveness of this approach, which should be used more widely 
today.” 

While most of the executives responding to the Fisher & 
Rudge survey indicated satisfaction with the way their orien 
tation and indoctrination programs are developing, 15 of 
the 42 admitted they had no formalized plan for welcoming 
new workers. 


Dow Develops New Preservative For Textiles 


| A new, safe preservative for textiles and other materials 
_ subject to the attack of micro-organisms has been developed 
' by Dow Chemical Co. The chemica!, Copper 3-Phenylsalicy- 
late, is now available from Midland, Mich., in pilot plant 


technical service and development group. Expanded pro- 
duction facilities will come into operation soon, Mr. Bacon 
added. | 

The new compound has been approved by the Office of 
the Quartermaster General for use as an alternate material 
|in the U. $. Government specification JAN-D-504. Wide 
use of the product is foreseen to treat fabric for tents, tar- 
paulins, and other goods subject to outdoor exposure for 
both military and civilian users. | 


Trials in the textile industry have shown exceptional 
promise, Mr. Bacon stated. The preservative may be applied 
to fabric by the standard two bath process, from an aqueous 
dispersion, or from a solution in organic solvents. It im- 
parts a very light tan color and virtually no odor to treated 


tion team. “If the newcomers take favorably to their em- | 


s and relatives as a good place to” 
work. In fact, 22 of the firms referred to make a point of - 


quantities, it was announced by K. D. Bacon of Dow's. 
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fabrics, it is claimed. Both Dow’s biochemical research 
toxicologists and outside private testing laboratories have 
reported Copper 3-Phenylsalicylate to be nonirritating and 
nonsensitizing to human skin and nontoxic to plant life. 
This means that it may be used safely to treat fabrics which 
will come in direct contact with the skin or with vegetation. 


Make Interlining Sans Spinning Or Weaving 


A new interlining, which it is claimed will mark a new 
era in the production of men’s, women’s and children’s 
clothing, is announced by the Pellon Corp. Many years of 
European research and subsequent extensive tests in this 
country culminated in the development of the raw material. 
For the first time, it is claimed, an interlining is pre- 
sented wherein the fibers remain in their original state with- 
out employing spinning or weaving. Pellon, the name of 
the new product, consists of wool, camel hair, and other 
highly flexible soft fibers, bonded in the intersections by 
a new chemo-thermic process. Through the lack of warp 
and filling, the new material is isoelastic, possessing the 
same flexibility in all directions. The advantages of iso- 
elasticity are many including the elimination of wasted 


material in cutting. 


According to a company spokesman, Pellon has proper- 
ties regarded until. now as impossible to achieve. It has 
the highest possible degree of resiliency and porosity, crease 
resistance and power of recovery being almost 100 per cent. 
It is about 50 per cent lighter in weight than the average 
interlining or haircloth. The chemo-thermic process is said 
to make the cloth immune to the influence of heat and 


VOGEL OFFERS 


AN OUTFIT TO MEET 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS — 


Vogel Closets and Hydrants are the original Closets 
and Hydrants of their type, and over a million 
have been sold through recognized wholesalers of 
plumbing supplies. 


chemicals used in steaming, pressing, cleaning or washing, 
and is the only existing interlining that does not shrink 
or require sponging. 

In addition to its usage in clothing, the special construc- 
tion of Pellon may mark the beginning of a new approach 
in the manufacture of textiles for other purposes. The new 
process eliminating costly spinning and weaving adds ad- 
vantages which cannot be achieved by present known 
methods. 

The Pellon Corp. has acquired American rights to the 
patent and process. New York offices have been opened at 
17 East 42nd Street. Mills have been established at Lowell, 
Mass., and will be in production this month. Special ma- 
chinery built abroad arrived in this country some time ago 
and has been installed in the Lowell plant. 


Werner Says Wool Industry Out Of Date 


Woolen and worsted manufacturers are finding them- 
selves unable to cope with market conditions principally 
because of the archaic condition of machinery and equip- 
ment in the wool textile industry, according to Herbert L. 
Werner, head of Werner Textile Consultants, New York 
City. In a recent interview, Mr. Werner pointed out that 
since the end of World War II expenditures for moderni- 
zation in relation to total capital invested have been far 
below those of the spun rayon and cotton weaving industries. 

He outlined a program for accomplishing the change 
needed by the wool goods industry. First, he said, the 
industry must pool the experience that it possesses in the 
long wool fibers with that of the technicians in the synthetic 


VOGEL No. 4 
FROST-PROOF CLOSET 


The No. 4 Frost-Proof is ideally 
suited to Mills and Mill Villages and 


when properly installed will oper- 


ate efficiently even in the coldest 
weather. Its rugged construction and 
few moving parts assure long 
dependable service. A great con- 
venience when installed in the yard 
or on a rear porch of a residence. 


VOGEL No. 10 


SEAT-ACTION CLOSETS 


For Factories, Schools, Institutions, 
Farms and Comfort Stations. These 
durable syphon-action closets are 
simple in construction with few mov- 
ing parts and no mechanism in the 
tank to get out of order. They 
represent the ultimate in econ- 
omy... both in water ‘consumption 
and upkeep. 


VOGEL No. 14 
SOUTHERN OUTFIT 


(Not Frost-Proof) 


The No. 14 is designed for Mills, 
Factories and Industrial Plants which 
do not require complete frost-proof 
protection, The No. 14 has a vitre- 
ous china bowl and is made of the 
same long-wearing materials for 
which all Vogel Products are noted. 


(For installation where trap is set in floor) 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO., WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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fiber field. Next it should sponsor more research and more 
pilot plants for wool, for blends and for synthetic fiber. 

The industry should include in its renovation program 
plans for the use of all possible all-purpose machinery, s 
that it can be prepared not only for future developments 
but for any national emergency that may arise. 

Finally, he said, the industry must prepare itself for 
more scientific management because the scientifically pro- 
duced fibers cannot be used without modern planning and 
control methods. There is no doubt, he added, that the 
industry should get the first call on utilizing the new 
man-made fibers because of its experience with wool and 


blends. 


Council Opens Fire Prevention Campaign 


Prevention of cotton fires is the objective of a Beltwide 
campaign announced recently by the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, Memphis, Tenn. ‘‘Cotton farmers, ginners, compress 
and warehousemen, and all persons handling or processing 
cotton are being urged to help prevent cotton fire losses 
which run into millions of dollars annually,’ Claude L. 
Welch, director of the council’s production and marketing 
division, said in opening the campaign. ‘No Smoking” 
signs, posters, and other fire prev ention literature are being 
distributed by the Council to gins and warehouses through- 
out the Cotton Belt. These major points will be stressed 
throughout the cotton fire prevention campaign: (1) Don’t 


smoke near cotton. (2) Keep matches, metals and rocks out 


of seed cotton, since they cause fires when they strike metal 
parts during the ginning process. (3) Practice good house- 
keeping wherever cotton is handled, keeping premises free 


NOW AVAILABLE 


° THOMAS NELSON 

Carolina State College 
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ition of 196 pages: pro- 
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bound. Price $2.50 . . 
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CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. BOX 1225 + + + CHARLOTTE 1, WN. C. 


of trash and other combustible materials. (4) Keep fire 
fighting equipment ready for instant use, and train workers 
how to handle it. (5) Make fire sebitiioasc a habit. 


Cloth Room Machinery Described In Catalog 


Recently released by Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., is a comprehensive catalog No. 7-51, of 48 
pages, illustrating and describing practically its complete 
line of machinery made for the cloth room, for use on 
cotton, rayon, spun rayon, silk and similar goods. Scope 
and fidelity of illustrations and text have been carefully 
worked out. The catalog is well indexed and completely 
organized for easy reference. 

Among the newer machines described in this catalog are: 


(1) S-2A Unispeed Inspector which combines a really con- » 


stant cloth speed with a center wind (that is, applying the 
power to the arbor in the center of the goods). Another 
new feature of the Unispeed Inspector is the self-supporting 
arbor on which the rayons are wound. After the goods 
have been inspected, the operator can swing the arbor 
around and easily remove the roll of goods without having 
to support the arbor at all. (2) Gear motor driven inspect- 
ing machine with lever control. (3) Electronic control for 


inspecting machines which allows the operator to work in 


a more natural position. The light-source and the light- 
sensitive relay are adjustable to either knee or ankle posi- 
tion. 

The company also has brought out a 30- -page booklet 
entitled ‘Cloth Room Practices’’ which has been. received 
very enthusiastically by mill men. This booklet, which is 
the first book ever written on this subject, contains photo- 
graphs illustrating important points of the text. Compiled 
from a series of articles written by Walter F. Woodward, 
Southern representative of Curtis & Marble, this booklet is 
being used as a text book by textile schools. 

Both the No. 7-51 catalog and the “Cloth Room Prac- 
tices” booklet are being distributed through the company’s 
sales offices in Worcester, Mass., and in Greenville, S.C. A 
copy of either publication, or both, will be sent gladly upon 
request. 
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Cite Progress In Cotton Tricot Knitting 


According to Lyle E. Hessler, research associate, progress 
in tricot knitting of cotton as developed by the cotton re- 
search division of Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
Tex., has been so advanced during the past year that he now 
believes it ready for industry use. Mr. Hessler expressed 
this opinion at the recent 12th annual meeting of the Cotton 
Research Congress held on the campus of Texas A. & M. 
College in Lubbock. | 

Cotton tricot knitting was introduced publicly at the 
1950 meeting of the Cotton Research Congress, but “‘tre- 


mendous strides have been made in developing it through- 


out the past year,’ Mr. Hessler revealed. ‘‘Since then, we 
have developed dozens of new patterns, designs and irides- 
cents. We are virtually unlimited in scope, pending larger 
machines.” 

In a progress report to the congress, Mr. Hessler stated: 
The value of any fabric will be determined by the physical 
properties of the fabric and public acceptance. Therefore, 


. extensive study of the double bar cotton jersey was made 


by the home economics department of Texas Technological 
College to establish the fabric’s usefulness as outerwear. 
Garments have been made and exhibited ‘with marked suc- 
cess at style shows in the following types: swim suit, jacket, 
pajamas, housecoat, dresses, suit, weskit, evening gown, hats 
and gloves. No great difficulty was encountered in making 
up the garments which draped well and had exceptional 
stability for knitgoods. 

The fabric stretches in both directions. However, it has 
excellent recovery. The closeness of knit made the fabric 
shrinkproof, which-means that the double bar knit jersey 
will wash well and hold its original shape. The double 
bar knit in cotton is runproof. Twist is highly important 
from the standpoint of luster, hand and flexibility of the 
fabric. The amount of tension of the warp plays a part in 
the closeness of the knit for a given yarn number. 


“The single bar knit will meet many of the shortcomings 


of knit underwear, because the fabric can stretch in either 
direction and not at the expense of the other; thus, over- 
coming one of the shortcomings of circular knit fabrics. 
The single bar knit has good stretch and recovery and will 
not roll which adds to its usefulness for underwear.” 
Concerning future research of the cotton tricot knitter 
Mr. Hessler reported that studies were now under way to 
determine the size of yarn needed to obtain the best results 
on a given pattern and end use. Work on the best twist 
for smoothness of fabric is being undertaken. This will 
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also be carried over into the plied yarns. Rib designs and 
patterns to make more attractive designs and fabrics for 
outerwear are being explored in the underwear field. A 
fine yarn double bar knit is being considered because it will 
have the added advantage of greater stability and will be 


| practically free from running and raveling. Finally, some 


of the longer staple cottons will be thoroughly examined 
for the purpose of producing a more uniform yarn and 
better appearing fabric, he said. 

Mr. Hessler believes that, price wise, cotton tricot knitted 
piece goods could compete favorably with comparable tex- 
tiles. For example, he set a tentative and flexible price of 
$1.50 per yard on double bar, one-yard wide cotton tricot. 
“This,” he hastened to explain, “would be dependent upon 
the use of combed or ply yarn, thus eliminating irregulari- 
ties and weak spots in the finished fabric.’’ Average weight 
of such textiles would run about eight ounces, he ventured. 

Mr. Hessler was not too optimistic about immediate 
reaction from tricot mills. “The number of tricot mills, 


even in synthetics, is limited, and the market ‘is still rela- 


tively small. This, coupled with the fact that no tricot 
operations are located in Texas or the immediate Southwest, 
darkens the horizons currently. We would work with East- 
ern firms, of course, but we would be handicapped due to 
the distance between experimental station and mill, “Our 
main concern now,” he emphasized, “is developing cotton 
tricot for outerwear.” 


System For Classifying ‘Small Business’ 


Since it is the policy of the government to give special 
consideration to the problems of small business, and here- 
tofore there has been no agreement on what is ‘‘small 
business,” the Office of Small Business of the National 
Production Authority has prepared a 90-page report on ‘A 
Proposed System for Classifying Manufacturing Concerns 
by Size.” 

The O.S.B. made an analysis of the size of manufacturing 


| establishments as reported in Census of Manufactures 1947, 


with the objective of developing a method of classifying 
manufacturers by size, giving full recognition to position in 
the industry. Any single size standard, the bureau empha- 
sized, was believed unrealistic in a complex industrial 
society having recognized industrial classifications of great 
size range. 

The report, using the number of employees merely as an 
index to measure plant size, proposes that small concerns 
be classified on an industry-by-industry basis because of 
varying sizes in different industries. It was pointed out that 
a business with 50 employees in one industry could be 
considered big, while firms with 1,000 workers in another 
industry could be classed as small. The O.S.B. report, which 


‘surveyed 452 industries, based its proposed classification 


system therefore on the number of employees in a plant 
plus the percentage of manufacturing done by small firms 


with that number of workers or fewer. 


According to O.S.B., the following proposed criteria 
were used to determine the number of employees which 
any manufacturer may have and still be considered small in 
each of the 452 industries: 

“a. Any business concern operating an establishment 
with less than 50 employees is small in an industry in 
which one-half to all of the manufacturing is done in estab- 
lishments of this size. 


“b, Any business concern operating an independent 
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You (mill officials, selling house executives, students, professors ) 
asked for it—in fact, you begged for it! 


Now, after three years of work by the author and publisher, the 
third edition of Clark’s Weave Room Calculations is available. 


Since exhaustion of the second edition there have been many requests for this book from men actively 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of cotton goods, and a large number of increasingly urgent requests 
from textile school students and professors. The latter are interested primarily in the first part of the 
book—that dealing with cotton cloth calculations. In the revision of the first part (96 pages) some addi- 
tional rules have been included, making a total of 74, along with further pertinent information—partic- 


ularly as to loom speeds and the number of looms per weaver. 


The second part of this new edition shows full particulars (width, weight, ends and picks, and warp and 
filling yarn numbers) for several thousand cotton cloths, grouped in tables appropriate to various sectors. of 
the weaving industry. In the revision there have been added more than 700 fabrics, many of which attained 
importance during World Way II. For some 1,900 plainwoven fabrics there have been added data as to the 
BYT (effective yards of yarn per pound of cloth) which also serves as the basis of the classification into 
groups. 


The author, W. A. Graham Clark, retired recently after many years as chief of the textile division of the 
United States Tariff Commission. His practical and absolutely accurate treatise of cotton yarn and cloth cal- 
culations is finding wide application in the textile industry. 


Book Dept., Clark Publishing Co., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Price | 
$s | Please send copy(ies) of CLARK’S WEAVE ROOM CALCULATIONS 
(third edition) at $5 each. 
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PRACTICAL BOOKS 


Textile Manufacturing 


CLARK’S WEAVE ROOM CALCULATIONS 


By W. A. Granam | 
Textile Expert, U. S. Taréff Commission 


Third Edition. A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth 
calculations for the weave room. Price $5.00 


COTTON MILL PRODUCTION FORMULAE 
By Joun T. Kersty 


Formulae for determining the speeds of shafting,. pulleys, 
gears, bobbin capacity, picker, drawing frames and spinning 
yarn production, etc. Price... $1.00 


PRACTICAL LOOM FIXING 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Fifth Edition of this well known book. Completely revised 
and enlarged, including a chapter on the Crompton & 
Knowles Automatic Magazine. $2.00 


Ww 


Textile Directories 
Clark's Directory of Southern Textile Mills 


Pocket size, 1951 Edition. Price . $3.00 
Desk size, 1951-52 Edition. Price 4.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


P. 0. BOX 1225 


CHARLOTTE 1, NW. C. 


establishment with less than 75 employees is small in an 
industry in which one-half to two-thirds of the manufactur- 
ing is done in establishments of this size. 


“c. Any business concern operating an independent 
establishment with less than 100 employees is small in an 
industry in which two-fifths to two-thirds of the manufac- 
turing is done in establishments of this size. 


“d. Any business concern operating an establishment 
with a given number of employees between 100 and 250 
employees is small if it is no larger than the maximum size 


of establishments required to do one-third to two-fifths of . 


the manufacturing in the same industry, 


“e. Any business concern with a given’ number of em- 
ployees between 250 and 2,500 is small if it is no larger 
than the maximum size of establishments required to do 
one-third of the manufacturing in the same industry. 

“f. Any business concern with 2,500 or more employees 
is large. 

“g. A central office company, one which operates more 
than one establishment, is large unless the summation of 
the number of employees in all of its establishments does 
not exceed the number for a small manufacturer in the 
industry in which it is classified. 


“h. If the above standards should permit a choice of the 
number of employees in small business concerns for a par- 
ticular industry, the lesser number is to be established.” 


The maximum number of workers which a firm may 
employ to be considered ‘‘small business,” together with 
the percentage of over-all manufacturing turned out by 
such companies, follows in part: 


Per Cent 

Industry Workers Production 
Carpets and rugs, n.e.c 100 37 
Carpets, wool, rugs, carpet yarns... tice: 33 
Cordage and twine__.... 200 35 
Fabrics, coated, except rubberized 35 


Fabrics, cotton broad woven — 750 33 


Fabrics, rayon and related broad woven 34 
Fabrics, woolen and worsted 400 33 
Jute (except felt) and linen goods 33 
Mills, yarn, cotton system 33 
Mills, yarn, silk system 42 
Mills, yarn, wool, except carpet 34 
Scouring and combing plants 35 
Textiles, finishing, except wool 37 


The importance of establishments with less than 500 
employees, on the basis of per cent of total output, based 
on the Census of Manufactures 1947, is reflected in the 
following statistics compiled by O.S.B.: 


Per Cent of 
No Industry Total Output 
2,222 Yarn throwing mills 79.6 
2,216 Finishing woo) industries 
9.333 Yarn Weel, carpet: 
2,261 Finishing textiles, except wool — 
3,552 Textile machinery 42.5 
2,213 Woolen and worsted fabrics 
2,234 Rayon and related broad woven fabrics 
2.271 Wool carpets, rugs and carpet ‘yarn... a 
2.233 Cotton broad woven fabrics — 18.9 


A variety of colored yarns distributed by the Spool Cotton 
Co. is included in a child’s home sewing kit recently put on 
the market by Greenberg, Publisher, of 201 East 57th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. No knitting needles come with the 
kit, so the knitgoods industry won't suffer as the result 
of Mr. Greenberg's. idea. 
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“,.. Nearly nine out of 


each ten of our employees 


are.. . participating in 


3 


The Payroll Savings Plan.’ 


-* 


. 


President, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 


“Systematic Savings offer the surest means of future security and we know 
of no better systematic savings plan than that afforded by payroll deduction 
purchases of U.S. Defense Bonds. Nearly nine out of each ten of our em- 
ployees are helping their country while they save by participating in this plan.” 


There are three easily understood reasons why 88% .*. the patriotism and sound sense of the Allegheny 
of Allegheny Ludlum’s 14,378 employees are enrolled | Ludlum employees who know that every dollar 


they invest each month in U.S. Defense Bonds is 
a double duty dollar—it helps to keep America 
strong . . . it builds personal security for the 


in the Payroll Savings Plan: | 


* the recognition by Mr. Hanley and his associ- 


ates of the Payroll Savings Plan as a major con- employee. 
tribution to America’s Defense effort .. . an im- {f employee participation in your Payroll Savings Plan 
portant, stabilizing factor in our national econ- is less than 50% ... or if you are one of the relatively 
omy...aroad to personal security for Allegheny few industrial companies that does not have a Payroll 
Ludlum employees. : _ Savings Plan, phone, wire or write today to Savings 
Bond Division, U.S. Treasury Department, Suite 700, 
¢ Allegheny Ludlum’s person-to-person canvass Washington Building, Washington, D.C. You will get 
of employees, which put an application blank for all the assistance you may need to place your company 
the Payroll Savings Plan in the hands of every among the thousands of companies that have 60, 70, 
man and woman on the company payroll. 80%, even 88% participation in the Plan That Protects, 
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JOSMUA L. BAILY & CO. 
Established 1876 


Merchandising - Converting 
Cotton Fabrics 


Broad Distribution 
in the Principal 
American and 


Foreign Markets 


40 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO. 


20 years experience repairing 
Flyers, Cap Bars, Twister Racks 


RAYEIELD-STEWART, ING. 


Textile Spindle Repair Specialists 
Plant and Office 


1314 West Second Ave. Phone 5-1692 Gastonia. N. C. 
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SIZING PENETRANTS 
| SOFTENERS + ALKALIES 
SHUTTLE DRESSING 

“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


Cone Price Proposal Called ‘Sensible’ 


The proposal of Herman Cone to change the base for 
figuring ceilings on-textiles was termed as being ‘‘sensible”’ 
recently by Michael DiSalle, director of the Office of Price 
Stabilization. Mr. Cone, who is president and chairman of 
the board of Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C., in a 
letter to the O.P.S. director urged that the six-month base 
period for computing ceilings be extended to one year and 
pointed out why such an extension was essential. 

Mr. DiSalle stated that Mr. Cone in his letter was direct- 


ing attention to future regulation problems insofar as tex- 


tiles were concerned, since the O.P.S. in past regulations 
have done just what the textile industrialist suggested. “We 
could operate without too many administrative difficulties 
with a base period of one year for season products—such 
as textiles—and a six months base for others,”’ the O.P.S. 
director said. 

The Capehart amendment, however, which has been under 
administration attack, set up a base computing period which 
Mr. Cone held would definitely hurt the textile industry. 


Cotton Estimate Reduced 


The Agriculture Department Oct. 8 reported that dry 
weather and high temperatures in September trimmed an 
estimated 360,000 bales from this year’s cotton crop, but 
still left the indicated production at 16,931,000 bales, the 
fourth largest on record. The new estimate compares with 
last year's very small crop of 10,012,000 and with the ten- 
year (1940-49) average 12,030,000 bales. The government 
had appealed for a crop of at least 16 million bales to re- 
plenish stocks which had been reduced to a dangerously 
low level because of the short 1950 crop and heavy defense 
demands. The new crop will be supplemented by a reserve 
of about 2,100,000 bales from previous crops to give a total 
supply of about 19 million bales. 


French Textile Teams In U.S. 


. Two teams of French textile experts, one representing the 

wool industry and the other the silk and artificial fiber in- 
dustry, are currently in the United States for a six-week 
study of American productivity methods in their fields. They 
will return to their homeland in November. 

The team representing the French wool industry is com- 
posed of 20 members, as follows: Frederic Bourguet, presi- 
dent and general manager of Bourguet & Co., Labastide- 
Rouairoux (Tarn); Louis Mulliez, acting partner and 
general manager, Saint-Lievin Mills, Wattrelos (Nord); 
Charles Busch, production manager, Bischweiller Knitting 
Wool Mills, Bischweiller (Bas-Rhin); Fernand Boulbes, 
engineering department head, Ricalens Co., Laroque- 
D'Olmes (Ariege); Abel Capon, general foreman, Mulliez- 
Lestienne Co., Roubaix (Nord); Amedee Caudron, equip- 


STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


‘1410 BROADWAY 44 LEONARD STREET 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
‘ 
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ment division chief, Central Wool Committee, Paris; Andre 
Danchin, head of bureau of standards, Textile Management 
Association of Roubaix-Tourcoing (Nord); Edouard De- 
buisschert, healder, Leclerq Dupire & Co., Roubaix (Nord) ; 
Guy de Rouville, production and sales manager, A. Faure- 
J. Glaron & Co., Vabre (Tarn); Marcel Deschenaux, pro- 
duction manager, Pascal-Valluit, Colas-Silvestre & Co., 
Vienne (Isere); Jacques Dumons, sales manager, Dumons 
Brothers, Lavelanet (Ariege); Roger Favier, wool spinning 
piecer, Prouvost & Co. Mills, Roubaix (Nord); Lucien 
Gineste, sampler, Paul Augier & Sons, Castres (Tarn); 
Victor Haegy, production manager, Dollfus & Noack, Mul- 
house-Sausheim (Haut-Rhin); Andre Messiah, dyeing and 
finishing division head, Fraencket & Herzog Co., Elbeuf 
(Seine-Inferieure) ; Louis Robichez, general manager, Cen- 
tral Woll Committee, Paris; Claude Spanneut, engineer, 
Prouvost & Co. Mills, Roubaix (Nord); Paul Tremouilhac, 
card cleaner, Vaganay Brothers, Vienne (Isere); Robert 


Vanthuyne, weaver, Richardson Co., Roubaix (Nord); 


Fleuris Voet, foreman, Motte Combing Mills, Roubaix, 
(Nord). 


Members of the team representing the silk and artificial 
fibers industry are: Jean-Marie Dubost, general manager, 
Joseph Dubost Co., Lyon (Rhone); Pierre Bourgeas, owner 
and manager, Pierre Bourgeas Co., St. Sauveur-de-Montagut 
(Ardeche); Jean Croizier, chief repair and maintenance 
mechanic, Les Surrs d’'Algoud & Co., Celuire (Rhone); 
Eugene Curty, loom maintenance mechanic, Coudurier Fruc- 
tus Descher, Lyon (Rhone); Pierre Doublier, techni- 
cal foreman Lacroix Co., Lyon (Rhone); Marcel Gor- 


mand, manager, Commission Weavers’ Association, Lyon 


(Rhone); Etienne Gravier, skilled worker, Billion & Co., 
Lyon; Charles Martin, manager, Belval Co., Le Pin (Isere) ; 
Jean-Benoit Mayoud, maintenance mechanic, Rhodiaceta 
Co., Lyon; Alfred Mouraret, head of engineering depart- 
ment, Chavanoz Mills, Chavanoz (Isere); Miss Germaine 
Oriol, weaver, Gillier & Bayer Co., St. Julien-Molin-Molette 
(Loire); Charles Reynaud, plant manager, Eugene Brulas 
Weavers; Charles Rebotier, head of equipment department, 
Silk Industty Federation, Lyon (Rhone). 


No Controls For 1952 Cotton Crop 


The 1952 cotton crop, as was the 1951 one, will be 
grown free of government planting allotments and market- 
ing quotas. This announcement was made Oct. 15 by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Brannan. Mr. Brannan estimated the 
total supply at 20,852,000 bales for the current marketing 
year. This supply, he explained, is 1,899,000 below the 
level at which production controls would be called for. 


J. W. Valentine Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


+++ 
Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. Bldg. Winston-Salem, N. C 


SELLING AGENTS 


For Southern Cotton Goods 


INCORPORATED 


62 WORTH STREET » NEW YORK 13, NW. Y. 


BIBERSTEIN, BOWLES & MEACHAM, INC. 


TEXTILE ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
CHARLOTTE 4, N. C. + Phone 2-5111 
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FOR LONG RANGE ECONOMY 


Over 500 Mills Count On 


COUNTERS 


| RUGGED 


e ACCURATE 
wax 
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We Build To Your Specifications 


Reset or Non-Reset, 
Single or Multiple Shift 


Hank Clocks © Hosiery Counters 
Rotary Counters Pairing Counters 
Tenter Counters Yardage Counters 
Inspection Counters Slasher Counters 
Pick Clocks Sewing Counters 
Twister Clocks Special Counters 


See Our Representative, or Inquire Direct 


INDUSTRIES 
WA K nec 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME STEEL CO., General Offices, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Tll. Sou. Div.: 
W. 8S. Huss, Mgr., 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Sta. ‘‘A,”’ Box 172, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dist. Sales Mgrs.: Atlanta—C. A. Carrell, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Sta. “A,” 
Box i72, Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville, 5. C.—G. R. Easley, 12 E. Plaza, Greenville, 
S. C. Special Reprs.: W. G. Polley, 603 Stewart Ave., 5.W., Sta. ‘‘A,’’ Box 172, 
Atlanta, Ga. Sales Reprs.: M. M. Brown, 106 N. Caldwell St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
S. F. Woodley, 723 Guilford Bivd., Greensboro, N. C.; R. C. Camp, 807 W. 
Franklin St., Richmond, Va.: D. C. Jorgensen, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Sta. 
“A,” Box 172, Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. Jorgensen, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Sta. “‘A,”’ 
Box 172, Atlanta, Ga.: H. C. Sharpe, Box 2463, 1226 Bryn Mawr Ave., Orlando, 
Fla.: J. B. Farr, 12 EB. Plaza, Greenville, S. C. New Orleans District: J. C. 
Brill, Sales Mer., 860 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 13, La. Sales Reprs.: J. R. 
LeMaster, 260 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 13, La.; E. EB. Drewry, 1157 Termi- 
nal St., Box 2244, Memphis, Tenn.; N. C. Brill, 815 Live Oak St., Houston, Tex.; 
J. W. McLeod, 527—2nd Unit, Santa Fe Bidg., Dallas, Tex. Philadelphia Dis- 


trict: Philadeiphia District Mgr., C. E. Elinck, 5667 Ogontz Ave., Philadelphia - 


41, Pa. Baltimore District Mgr.: C. E. Helms, 1001 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, 
Md. 


ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. Carolina Repr.: W. D. Wor- 
nall, Box 1524, Charlotte 1, N. C.; Georgia and Alabama Repr.: Ben R. Morris, 
Box 221, Brookhaven. Ga.; Repr. for Air Conditioning and Humidifying Equip- 
ment: J. E. Brown, Box 1318, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


ALLEN BEAM CO., 156 River Rd., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Joseph 
Bowler, Jr., 107 McGee St., Tel. 3-3289, Greenville, S. C. 


AMERCOAT OCORP., 4809 Firestone Blvd., South Gate, Calif. Carolinas Repr.: 
Southern Specialties Ce., 202 Coddington Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC., 50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y.; 
Works at Lock Haven, Pa.: Sou. Warehouse and Laboratory: 1500 Hutchison 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: Warehouse: Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: J. H. 
Orr, Mgr., Charlotte, N. C., George R. Howard, Charlotte, N. C.; C. F. Martin, 
Jr., Charlotte, N. C.: Gayle Rogers, Charlotte, N. C.; W. D. Livingston, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Marion West, Jr., High Point, N. C.; J. T. Bohannon, Jr., Newnan, 
Ga.: C. O. Starnes, Rome, Ga.; R. W. Freeze, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office. Manufacturing Plant and Warehouse. 33733 Wilkin- 
son Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. Hugh Puckett. Sou. Dist. Mer. Reprs. John D 
Hunter, R. S. Meade, Q@. M. Rhodes, W. C. Comer, Jr., Charlotte Office; Eugene 
J. Adams, P. O. Box 3228, South Highland Station, Birmingham, Ala.; Jack B. 
Button, 1409 Garland Drive, Greensbero, N. C.; C. B. Suttle, Jr., P. O. Box 
4817, Atlanta, Ga.: A. R. Skelton, Jr., American Cyanamid Co., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. i. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N.C., 
and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Henry EK. Kelly, Mgr. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., St. Louis, Mo. 8S. E. Sales Mer. Corn Products 
Dept.: Charles H. Conner, Jr., 607 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. Ashley, 
Dist. Mgr., Tel. Greenville 3-5302. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Fall River, Mass. Sou. Sales and Service Office and 
Repair Shop, 1201 S. Graham St., Charlotte, N. C., J. M. Reed, Sou. Mer., 
T. F. Hart, Sales: Mfg. Plant, Sales Office and Repair Shop, Laurens Rd., 
Greenville, 5. C., A: E. Johnson, Jr., Mgr.: Sales Office and Repair Shop, 357 
’ Forrest Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., J. E. Seacord, Jr., Mgr.; Texas Repr.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas. Tex. 


ATKINSON, HASERICK & CO., 211 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 1639 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 5-1640. Sou. Agt., 
FP. E. Bozeman. 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. 1 
Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Agent, Frederick Sails. 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.: 886 Drewery 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. 


Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee /ve, Green- 
ville, &. C., J. H Spencer, Mgr 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT 8. Gutta Percha Paint Coe.)}, Providence. |! 
Cc. L. Park, Sou. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 184, Tucker, Ga.; Thomas C. Roggen- 
kamp, 435 Wakefield Dr., Charlotte, N. C.; L. EK. Palmer, P. O. Box 1123, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Alfred G. Malone, P. O. Box 3763, Orlando, Fla.; P. R. 
Singletary, 3384 Mathieson Rd., N.E,, Atlanta, Ga.; Edward J. O’Brien, Jr., 
P. ©. Box 675, Silver Spring, Md. 


BEST & CO., EDWARD H., 222-224 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
W. €. Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5074: William 
J. Moore, P. O. Box 1970, Greenville, 8. C., Phone Greenville 5-4820. 
BIBERSTEIN & BOWLES, INC., Charlotte 4, N. C. 


BOOTH CO., BENJAMIN, Allegheny Ave. and Janney Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
Sou. Sales Agt.: Oliver D Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Road, Charlotie 7. N. C. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 5S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J 
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COLE MFG. CO., R. D., 


Warehouse. 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mers.: Willard E 
Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; Chas. G. Kelley, Charlotte, N. C. Repr.: John Fergu- 
son, LaGrange, Ga 


BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO., 1314 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
BRYANT ELECTRIC REPAIR CO., 607-9 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
BRYANT SUPPLY CO., INC., 605 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


BULLARD CLARK CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn. E. H 
Jacobs Southern Division Plant, Warehouse and Office, Box 3096, South Bivd., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec., Edward Jacobs Bullard, Pres.. and C. W. Cain. 
V-Pres. and Gen. Megr., both of Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B 


. Henderson, Box 133, Greer, 8S. C.; L. L. FProneberger, Jr., 523 Woodland Dr., 


Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph M. Briggs, Jr., 399 Lofton Rd... N.W., Atienta. Ga. 
Frank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C.; Bill Heacock, 315 Popular St., Sylacauga, 
Ala.; L. J. McCall, 536 E. Paris Rd., Greenville, S. C. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chattanooga- 
Knoxville-Nashville. Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. 8S. Burkart, W. A. 
Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, J. A. Burkart, D. H. 
Gunther, T. A. Martin, E. F. Jurezak, Lawrence Newman, C. V. Day, care 
Burkart- Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, John T. Pigg, 
J. T. Hill, G. L. Vivrett, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: 
Phil H. Swann, George Garner, L. W. Maddux, care Burkart-Schier Chemical 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff Road, Birmingham, Ala.: 
0. G. Edwards, P. O. Box 1181, Tryon, N. C. 


CALGON, INC., 323 Fourth Ave... Pittsburgh. Pa. Sou. Offices: J. W. Eshelman 
& Co., Inc. 2625 Sixth Ave.. South, Birmingham 5, Ala.: J. W. Eshelman & 
Co., Inc., 314 Wilder Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


CARBOMATIC CORP., 24-81 47th St., Long Island City 3. N. ¥. Sou. Branch: 
Textile Specialty Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New England Repr.: H. E. Linderson. 
35 Westminister St., Pro~idence, R. I. Phone: Jackson 1-7075. ; 


CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 
CAROLINA LOOM REEr CO., 1000 S. Elm St., Greensboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA MACHINERY CO., INC., Morris Field, Charlotte, N. C. John Mc- 
Laughlin, Mer. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER Cf., Gastonia, N. C.,. Division of A. B. Carter. Inc.. 


Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas. 
Tex. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 
Sales Reprs.: P. L. Pindell, Charlotte, 
Court "Apts., Ridgeland Ave., 


Charlotte, N. Megr., J. L. Harkey: 


N. C.; R. L. Swift. No. 3 Sherwood 
Greenville, 8. C 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO., Portland 6, Maine. Sou. Repr.: 
William J. Moore, Greenville, S. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICA! LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N.C. Peter 8 
Gilchrist, Jr. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwch and Morton Sts., New York City. 


Seu. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON FOODS INC. (Corn Processing Div.), Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau, 
Gen. Seles Mgr., Southeastern Div., Clinton Foods Inc., 161 Spring St. Bidg., 
Room 317, Atlanta 3, Ga., Tel. Walnut 8998; John C. Alderson, Asst. Mger., 
Atlanta Office; Boyce L. Estes, Atlanta Office: Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 
3192, Concord, N. C.; J. Frank Rogers and E. F. Patterson, 900 Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.. Phone 2-8022. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & 
Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.;: Forrest Abbott Co., 117 E. Court 8St., Greenville, 
8. C.; Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.: Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke 
Rapids, N: C. 


FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N.C 
ewnan Ga. 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., i7 Battery Place, New York City. Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, Mer.: 
Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson. 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Adcock, Mer.: 
Corn Products Sales Co., Dermon Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., F. C. Hassman, Mgr 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 


Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 7. Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou 
Reprs.: Greenville, & C., 1000 Woodside Bidg., W. F. Woodward, Tel. 2-7131: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, INC., 315 N. 12th St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Sou. Offices: 
714 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., G. E. Hunt, Mer.: 2014 Stratiord Ave. 
Charlotte 5, N. C., F. A. Miller, Jr.; 1331 Dragon St., Dallas 2. Tex.. EB. K 
Anderson, Mgr.; 2415 San Jacinto St., Houston 4, Tex., P. G. Green, Mer.: 
508 N. Main St., Midland Tex., T. D. Sevar; 833 Howard Ave., New Orleans 12. 
La., P. C. Hutehinson, Mgr.; 625 Park Lake Ave., Orlando, Fla., W. T. Roundy 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


DANIELS, INC., C. BR. 4900 Wetheredsville Rd., Baltimore 16, Md. Sou. Office. 
Cc. R. Daniels, Inc., 121 East Third St., Charlotte, N. C. Baskets Hampers, 
Trucks, Canvas Bags, Tarpaulins and other canvas products. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass: Sou. Reprs.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box, 834, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 72u, Aciania. 
Ga.; James H. Carver, Box 22, Rutherfordton, N. C.; Crawford Rhymer, Box 
2261, Greenville, 8. C. 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1139 Maine St.. Pawtucket. R. I., Sou 
Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C.: R. E. L. Aolt, Jr., 
P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. ; 


DAYTON: RUBBER CO.. THE, Dayton |, Ohio. Textile Accessory Reprs.: 
J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.: William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Thomas W, Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.Z., Atlanta, 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 526 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C.: E. L. Howell. P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.: Kenneth K. Karns. P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 5. C 
V-Belt Reprs.: R. A. Throneberg, 2509 McClintock Rd., Charlotte, N. C.; J. M. 
Hubbard, Dist. Mgr., The Dayton Rubber Co., 1055 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.: FP. G. Tanner, 1549 Marianna St., Memphis, Tenn.: D. C. Greer, The 
Dayton Rubber Co., 1631-H Valley Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; K. C. Sparks, 1055 
Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.: Jesse H. Jones, 315 Sapelo Rd., Jacksonville, 
Pia. Textile Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell 
Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga. Dist. Office: 2813 Canton St., 
Dallas, Tex. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, Wilmington, Charlotte, N. C.; Greenville. 
S. C.: Roanoke, Va.:. Bristol, Va.-Tenn 


DIUXIE LEATHER CORP., Albany, Ga. Direct Factory Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr., 


124 Broadway, Birmingham, Ala.: D. N. Patterson, P. O. Box 176, Greenville, 


Ss. C.: W. F. MeAnulty, 1240 Romany Rd., Charlotte 3, N. C.; C. E. Dietzel, 
4064 Given St., Memphis 17, Tenn.; H. L .Cook, 3330 Elm St., Dallas, Tex.; 
D. I. McCready, P. O. Box 7701, Pittsburgh 15, Pa. Factory Branch, Preston & 
Pilbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., R. W. Davis, Mer. Warehouses at Battey 
Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.: Pye-Barker Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; MeGowin-Lyons Hardware Co., Mobile, 
Ala.: Ross Wadick Supply Co., New Orleans, La.; Peerless Supply Co., Shreve- 
port, La.; Weaks Supply Co., Monroe, La.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Hugh Biack, Greenville, 5. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Savannah, Ga., 
Tampa, Fia., Jacksonville, Fla., Miami, Fla., and Charleston, S. C.; Keith 
Simmens Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.: Industrial 
Supplies, Inc., Jackson, Miss.; Taylor Parker Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Industrial 
Supply, Richmond, Va.; Barker Jennings Hardware Corp., Lynchburg, Va.; 
Noland Co., Roanoke, Va. Factory Branch: 3330 Elm 8t., Dallas, Tex. 


DIXIE TEXTILE MACHINE CO., P. O. Box 875, Greensboro, N. Cc. W. J. 
“Bill’’ Barnes, 2332 Cornwallis Dr., Greensboro, N. C., Tel. 4-5689. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol; R. I. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L. 
Holt, Jr., and Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C.; J. W. Davis, 
Manufacturer's Agent, P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga, . 


DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: L. G. Strickland. 
R. FP. D. 4, Durham, N. C.: George E. Bush, 2404 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte 2, 
N. C.. New England: John H. Barlow, 43 Potters Ave., Provider.ce, R. I. 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 
Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg. S C., Clare H 
Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga, 242 Forsyth St., S.W., W. M. Mitchell 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Olhdam, England: Boston, Mass 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. 1., Organic Chemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del. Sou District: 427 W. Fourth St., Charlotte 2, N. C 
R. D. Sloan, Mgr.: J: D. Sandridge, Asst. Mer.: E. P. Davidsoa, Asst. Mer. 
Technical: J. V. Killheffer, Laboratory Mer.; W. I. Pickens, Sales Correspond- 
ent. Salesmen: L. N. Brown, H. B. Constable, H. H. Field, M. D: Haney, Jr. 
Technical Demonstrators: J. J. Barnhardt, Jr.. Dr. I. F. Chambers, J. T. 
Hasty, Jr., W. R. Ivey, G. R. Turner, H. F. Rhoads, F. B. Woodworth, WN. R 
Vieira. The address for all of the above gentlemen is: E. I. au Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., P. O. Box 1909, Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: John L 
Dabbs, Jr., P. O. Box 705, Statesville, N. C.: T. R. Johnson, P. O. Box 876, 
Greenville, S. C.: J. A. Kidd, 1014 Rotary Drive, High Point, N. C.; J. 7T 
McGregor, Jr., P. O. Box 1080, Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta Office: 1206 Spring 
St., N.E., Phone Hemlock 1904, A. B. Owens, Mgr. Reprs.: W. F. Crayton 
Adam Fisher, Jr., J. H. Stradley. P. L. Cowart, J. E. Dempsey, A. C. Suther- 
land, Jr., A. V. Kerr, J. W. Billingsley, A. R. Williams, Jr., M. S. Williams, 
Jr.. L. A. Burroughs. Chattanooga, Tenn., C. H. Asbury: Enoxville, Tenn., 
M. 8S. Morrison, Jr.: Columbus, Ga., A. W. Pickens; Memphis, Tenn., J. A 
Verhage 


EATON & BELL, 904 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: 753 Munsey Bidg., 
Washington, D. C 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou Plant, 2437 Lucena 8t.. 
Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.: Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., 443 
Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Gibson, 1743 McKinley Ave., San 
Antonio, Tex.: R. F. ‘Dick’’ Coe, P. O. Box 221, Greensboro, N. C 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 123-125 W. 29th St., Charlotte, N. C., and Alien 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


EXCEL TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Lincolnton. N. C. 

FAIRBANKS CO., THE, 393 Lafayette St.. New York 3; N. Y. Factory and 
District Office: 202 Division St., Rome, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: A. A. Austin, 105 
Briercliff Circle, N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: M. A. Chalverus, 815 So. Lee St... Fitz- 
gerald, Ga.: H. M. Sims. P. O. Box 6031, Charlotte, N. C.: H. M. Summereli 
1808 Beverly Dr., Charlotte, N: C. Distributors in all principal cities 


FELTERS CO., THE, Unisorb Div., 210-G. South St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou. 
Distributors: Industrial Supply Co., W. Main St., Clinton, 8. C. Tel. 111, 


Teletype Clinton TLX 90 


FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Chariotte, N. C. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C 


GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE CO., Stanley, N. C. 
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GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and Second St., 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1209. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., INC., P. O. Box 351, Gastonia, N. C. 
Sou. Reprs.: E. G. Lytton, 1801 Hedgewood Place, Charlotte, N. C.; George 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N.C 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte 1, N. Cc. CC. B. Smith, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson, 
Asheville, N. C., Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank B. Ripple, Raleigh. 
N. C.; B. W. Glover, Jr., Greenville, 8. C.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, 
W. Va.; G. E. Tate, Richmond, Va.: J. A. Basinger, Jr., Charlotte, N. C.; B. C. 
Bell, Jr:, Service Repr., Charlotte, N. C. 


CVNERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mer. 


(.OSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C 


GRATON & ENIGHT CO., 328 Franklin St., Worcester 4, Mass. Direct Factory 
Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr., 124 Breadway, Birmingham, Ala.;: D. N. Patterson, P. 
). Box 176, Greenville, 8S. C.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany Rd., Charlotte 3, 
N. C.; C. BE. Dietzell, 4054 Givens St., Memphis 17, Tenn:.; H. L. Cook, 3330 Elm 
tory Branches, 3330 Elm St., Dallas, Tex., and Preston and Filbert Sts., Phila- 
del Pa., R. W. Davis, Mgr. Warehouse stocks at: Batty Machinery Co., Rome, 
Ga.; Pye-Parker Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; MceGowin-Lyons Hardware Co., Mobile, Ala.; Ross Wadick Supply 
Co.,.New Orleans, La.; Peerless Supply Co.; Shreveport, La.; Weaks Supply Co... 
Monroe, La.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Hugh Black, Greenville, 
5S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Savannah, Ga., Tamva, Fla., Jacksonville, Fia., 
Miami, Fla., and Charieston, 8S. C.;: Keith Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.: 
Léwis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.: Industrial Supplies, Inc., Jackson, Miss. : 
Taylor Parker Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Industrial Supply, Richmond, Va.;: 
Barker Jennings Hardware Corp., Lynchburg, Va.; Noland Co., Roanoke, Va. 
DRAPER CORP,, Hopedale, Mass Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, S. C.. W. M. 
Mitchell and Donald Marshall, Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S.W., A. Wilton 
Kilgore 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., INC., Greensboro, N. C., George A. MoFet- 
ters, Pres., Phone 5678. Reprs.: J. H. Aydelette, Phone 8234, Greensboro, N. C., 
and James R. Smith, Phone 3-2074, Greensboro, N. C. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


GULF OT CORP. OF PA.. Pittsburgh, Pa Div. Office. Atianta. Ga. Rens 
S. E. Owen, Jr., and C. T. Timmons, Greenville, S. C.: R. G Burkhalter, 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. J. Borders, Hickory, N. C:; G. P. King; Jr.. Augusta, Ga; 
G. W. Burkhalter, Greensboro, N. C.: R. D: Reamer, Hendersonville, WN. C.: 
R. L. Winchell, Raleigh, N. C.: W. A. Dotterer, Fiorence, S. C.; BE. T. Hughes, 
Columbia, S. C.; C. E. Reese arfld R. G. Peeples, Atlanta, Ga.. R. M. Thibedeau, 
Macon, Ga. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.: 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.: Toledo, Ohio. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R |. Sou. Offices: Atuanta, Ga., 
815 Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., J C. Martin, Mgr.; Charlotte, 
N.. C., 523 W. Fourth St., Wm, B. Martin, Sou. Sales Mer.: Greenville, 8. C., 
1510 Woodside Bidg., W. S. Johnstone, Sales Repr. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.: Warehouse and Sales Divisions: Charlotte. 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. Reprs.: 
W. H. Brinkley, Gen Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 825 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. 
N. C., Tel. 3-2816. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 506 Cedar Rock St., Pickens. 
5. C., Tel. 3041; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., Tel. Preston 
7151; G. J. Reese, 546 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. L. Elgert, 10 E 
Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2. 
Box 157, Glen Allen, Va.. Tel. 5-1620; J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N-E.. 
Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660; F. P. Hunt, Secretarial Exchange. 
902-904 Dermon Bidg., Memphis, Tenn.. Tel. 37-9626: A, N. Jackson, 825 W. 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507 
or 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654: J. C. Mahaffey, Warp 
Size Specialist 825 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: J. D. Brown, 825 W 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON TOP CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: James E. 


Taylor & Co., Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Telephone: 3-3692: Long 
Distance 936. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester 8, Mass. Reprs.: Harold . 


S. Bolger, 1139-51 E. Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 38, Pa., Phone GE 8-0500: E 
Jack Lawrence, 24444 Forsyth St., S.W., Box 4072, Atlanta, Ga.. Phone Walnut 
5250; K. McCoy Crytz, Opelika, Ala., Phone Opelika 254-3: Jack Dempsey, 219- 
223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia; N. C., Phone 5-5021; Charles A. Haynes, Jr, 749 
Narragansett Parkway, Gaspee Plateau, Providence 5, R. I., Phone Hopkins 
1-7679; Carl M. Moore, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C., Phone 5-5021: 
Ralph C. Shorey, 44-46 Vine St., Worcester 8 Mass., Phone 6-6207. Sou. Plants 


Atlanta, Ga.. and Gastonia, N. C.: Branches: Philadelphia. Pa., and Blanco 
Tex. 


HUNTER MACHINE CO., JAMES, North Adams, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Carl End- 
lein, 1734 Candler Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. Sou. Service Plant for Cloth Expand- 
ers, Thomas Leyland Machinery Co., Inc., 114 McKoy St., Greenville, 8. C 
BRIDGE SONS, JOHN, 9th and Pennell Sts., Chester, Pa. Sou. Repr.: George 
A. Howell, Jr., Rockingham, N. C 


IDEAL INDUSTRIES, INC., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid, Jr. 
IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid, Mgr 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP., Newark, N. J. Reprs. in Washington, 
D. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Durham, N. C.: Tampa, Fia.: Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Memphis, Tenn.; Savannah, Ga. 


JACOBS SOUTHERN & NORTHERN DIV., E. H. (The Bullard Clark Co.). 
Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn. Sou. Plant, Warehouse and Office. 
P. ©. Box 3096, South Bilvd., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec.: Edward Jacobs 
Bullard, Pres., and C. W. Cain, V-Pres. and Gen. Mer., both of Charlotte 
¥ <<. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B. Henderson, Box 133, Greer, S. C.: L. L 
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Froneberger, Jr., 523 Woodland Dr., Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph M. Briggs, Jr., 
399 Lofton Rd., N. W., Atianta, Ga.; Frank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C.; Bill 
Heacock, 315 Popular St., Sylacauga, Ala.; L. J. McCall, 536 E. Faris Rd., 
Greenville, S. C. 


JARRETT CO., CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON, CHARLES B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Repr.: T. E. Lucas Associates, 
Inc., 117 BE. Third St., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio. Charles C. Switzer, Textile Sales 
Mer., 1200 South Carolina National Bank Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Luke Jd. 
Castile, 3015 Forest Park Dr., Charlotte, N. C.; Robert E. DeLapp, Jr., Green- 
ville, C. C., Office: James C. Jacobs, 779 Maple St., Spartanburg, S. C.; E. 
Hays Reynolds, Greenville, S. C., Office: F. M. “*Ted’’ Wallace, 804 College Ave., 
Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. Sou. Warehouses Charlotte, N. C., and Green- 
ville, 8S. C. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 1814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte 3, N. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 653, Kings 
Mountain, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 5-5451, Greenville, S. C.; Stuart E. 
Campbell, Columbus, Ga. 


LANDIS, INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N.C. P. W. Coleman 
Box 1393, Greenville, S. C.; Carl W. Welch, Jr., P. O. Box 302, Gastonia, N. 
C., Western N. C. Repr.; C. G. Seabrook, Jr., Box 6, Anderson, 8. C., Ga. and 
Ala. Repr. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St, 
Repr.;: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C 


Philadelphia, Pa. Son. 


LEWIS MACHINERY CO., W. D., P. O. Box 826, Gastonia, N. C 


H. F. LIVERMORE CORP., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. Executive Offices 
and Plant, Boston 34, Mass. Sou. Div: H. F. Livermore Corp., 123-125 Henry 
St.. Greenville, S. C: Sou. Reprs.: Ernest W. Fanning, 407 Jefferson Ave., East 
Point, Ga.; Charlie’ E. Moore, 2323 Morton St., Charlotte, N. C.; William T. 
Jordan, 34 Woodvale Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass 


M B MFG. CO., INC., 1060 State St., New Haven 11, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: Oli- 
ver D. Landis, 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C., for the States of North and 
South Carolina: R. B. Dorman, 1000 Peachtree 8t., Atlanta, Ga., for the States 
of Alabama and Georgia. 


McLEOD LEATHER & BELTING CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passiac, N. J Factory: North Charleston, S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston: Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia-American 
Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta: Bibb Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—-Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville. North. Carolina-—-Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Chariles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg: Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter: Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup Co., Chattanooga: Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co... 
Johnson City; Power Equipment Co., Enoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., THE. 1145 Galewood Drive, Cleveland 
10, O. Sou. Reprs,: C. H. White, 1229 Pamlico Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: W. P 
Russell, Box 778, Atlanta, Ga. ; 


MARTHA MILLS DIVISION, Silvertown, Ga 
Forbes Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sou. Sales Agents: Walter T 


M-B PRODUCTS, 46 Victor Ave., Detroit 3, Mich. Sou. Reprs.: Virginia, South 
Carolina and Tennessee, Wilson F. Hurley, P. O. Box 1443, Greenville, S. C.: 
Georgia, Alabama and’ Mississippi, J. W. Davis, P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga.; 
Texas and Arkansas, R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, Tex.; 
North Carolina, Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte 1, N. C. (Supply House) 
SCHMIDT MFG. CO., P. O. Box 560, 280-292 North St., New Bedford, Mass. 
Sou. Plant: Greenville Belting Co., P: O. Box 59, 206 Emile Ave., Greenville, 
s. C. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter S 
Coleman, P. O. Box 782, Salisbury, N. C.; S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 
Box 1351, Greenville, S. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway P. O 
Box 4334, Atlanta. Ga. 


MEDLEY MFG. CO., INC., 400 32nd St., Columbus, Ga. L. H. Morrison, 
Pres.: Cason J. Callaway, Jr., V.-Pres. and Treas.; Harry L. George, Sec.; E. P 
Waite, Chief Engineer; E. S. Livingston, Chief Technician; C. E. Hett, Jr., 
Columbus Div. Repr.: Robert Pharr, Carolina Diy. Repr., Charlotte, N. C 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Repr.: (including Canada) C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Repr.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Liecester, England. 


MILNE & CO., A., 745 Washington St., 
735 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


N. ¥. Harold F. Dicks, Sou. Mgr., 


MOORESVILLE IRON WORKS, P. O. Box 246, Mooresville, N. C. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., 15 Fifth St., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: 
Slaughter Machinery Co., E. F. Slaughter and A. P. Sommer, P. O. Box 2425, 
Charlotte 1, N. C.: J. Pred Slaughter, 2001-C Claymore Dr., Marietta, Ga. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St.. New York 6, N. Y. Julian T. Chase, Res: Mer. Kenneth Mackinzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mer., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L 


Barker and Harry L. Shinn, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; Geo. A. Artope 
Jefferson Standard Blidg., 


and R. F. Morris, Jr., Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. 
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Rogers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: J. EK. 


Boykin, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, 213 Co- 
lumbus Interstate Bidg., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, Jr., 408 Cotton Exchange 
Bidg., New Orleans, La.; Henry A. Cathey, 403 E. Franklin St., Room 210, 
Richmond, Va 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Philip C. Wentworth, Treas., 354 Pine St.., 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Gen. Mgr., L. E. Taylor, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Reps.: J. Kenneth Sumner, 
P. O.. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Donald C. Creech, Charlotte, N. C.; Frank 8. 
Beacham, P. O. Box 281, Honea Path, S. C.: W. Harry King, P. O. Box 272, 
Atlanta, Ga.; M. L. Johnston, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


N.Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥. Sou 
Office and Warehouse: 634 S. Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. Falls 
L. Thomason, Sou. Megr., 634 8..Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.; Carrol A. Camp- 
bell, Mgr. Loom Lubrication Div., P. O. Box 782, Greenville, 8. C. Sales and 
Service Engineers: Fred W. Phillips, P. O. Box 782, Greenville, S. C.: Jas. A 
Sorrells, Jr., P. O.. Box 576, Charlotte 1, N. C.;: W. C. Taylor, P. O. Box 1161, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Julian T. Pool, P. O. Box 316, LaGrange, Ga. Warehouses: 


Charlotte, N. C., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Columbus, 


Ga., Birmingham, Ala. 


NORCROSS. CORP., 247 Newtonville Ave., Newton, Mass. Sou. Office: 123 N. 
Poplar St., Charlotte, N. C. Ralph Howell, Sou. Mer. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bediord, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C 


NORRIS BROS., Greenville, S. C. 


NORTH, INC., FRANK G., P. O. Box 123, Sta. A, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 
2196; P. O. Box 92, Marietta, Ga., Tel. 1509. Reprs.: Chas. B. Elliott, Box 433, 
Griffin, Ga., Tel. 4014; Raymond J. Payne, Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 
6-2025; A. V. McAlister, Box 324, Greenwood, S. C., Tel. 7668; J. C. Alexander, 
Box 56, Spartanburg, 8. C., Tel. 5568: Frank G. North, Pres., and Mark W 
Mayes, V.-Pres., Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 22i N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: Cc. H. Pat- 
rick, P. ©. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


J. C. PADDOCK CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 
PEASE & CO., J. N., 11944 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 806 Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, Glenn M. Anderson, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Las- 
siter; Greensboro, N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, L. C. Harmon; Jr., 902 Montgomery 
Bldg., Spartanburg, 8.C.;: T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N.C.: W. R. Brown, 1214 
Liberty National Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PERFECTING SERVICE CO., 332 Atando Ave., Charlotte, N. C. Offices in 


Jersey City, N. J.; Chicago, Tll.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Cleveland, Ohio; Pawtucket, 
|. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bidg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou 
Reprs.: F. Homer Bell, 2624 Forest Way, N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga.: Richard D. 
Greenway, 1308 Kings Drive, Charlotte 3, N. C. Textile Distributors: Southern 
States Chemical Co., Atlanta, Ga.; F. H. Ross & Co., Inc., Southern States 
Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Southern States Chemical Co., Greenville, 
S. C.; Marlow-Van Loan Corp., High Point, N. C.; Taylor Salt & Chemical Co., 
Norfolk, Va 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C: Tel. 352-353. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. Jos. F. Freeman, Vice-President in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. C 


PIONEER HEDDLE & REED CO., INC., P. O. Box 116; Sta. A, 1374 Murphy 
Ave., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 2136-2137. Reprs.: Raymond J. Payne, 
Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 6-2025: J. Cantey Alexander, Box 56, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., Tel. 5568; Charles B. Elliott, Box 433, Griffin, Ga., Tel. 4014; 
A. V. McAllister, Box 324, Greenwood, S. C., Tel. 7668. Mark W. Mayes, Pres. 
and Treas., Emile LeClair, V.-Pres., Glee B. Thompson, Sec:, Frederick M. 
Suchke, Pit. Mgr., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 2136. 


PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Bilvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th Ave. and Tabor Road., Philadelphia 20. 
Pa. Sou. Office: Wilder Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atianta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574, Newton, 
N. C. 


REINER, INC., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Elinck, 304 W. Forest Ave., North Augusta, S. C., and H. ones Pricke, 
Box 9155, Charlotte, N. C. (Hosiery Machines}. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St., S8.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305. 
Cc. R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, S. C.: A. S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, P. O 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.; L. H. Schwoebel, 615 — Rd., Winston-Salem, 
C.: Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L. Holt, Jr., 
Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C 


ROBERT & ©0. ASSOCIATES, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Supply Depot: 1623 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Carlton Hill, N. J. 
2008 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


Sou. Repr.: Irving J. Royce, 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., F. Robbins Lowe, Sou. Agt.: H. M. Walsh, 
J. W. Hubbard, Pletcher S. Culpepper, Selling Agts.: Atlanta, Ga.; 101 Marietta 
St.: Miles A. Comer, Herman J. Jones, Selling Agts.; Greenville, S. C., Wood- 
side Bidg.: Chas S. Smart, Jr., Perry Clanton, Selling Agts. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mer. 


SARGENT’S SONS CORP., C. G., Graniteville, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. 8S 
Anderson, Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte 7, N. C.; Philadelphia Repr.. F. E 
Wasson, 519 Murdoch Rd., Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Vasser Woolley, 
Pres. Reprs.: John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whis- 
narit, Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 
1064-1090 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants 
only). Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market 
St.. Dallas, Tex.; Welling LaGrone, 13 W. Fairview Ave.; Greenville, 5S. C. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., 
F. W. Schwettmann, Mer., Lubricating Sales: G. R. Dyer, National Accounts 
Repr.; Area Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Miami, 
Fla., Tampa, Fla., Columbia, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, 
Miss., Montgomery, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Macon, Ga. Industrial Lubricat- 
ing Engineers: R. O. Miller, 15 Miller Ave., Concord, N. C.; J. O. Holt, 1220 
Dixie Trail, Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Lipscomb, 414 McIver St., Greenville, S. C.; 
R. A. Smith. 121 Island Home Bivd., Enoxville, Tenn.; C. C. Nix, 1926 Six- 
teenth Ave., So., Birmingham, Ala.: L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga., and B.H. Terrell, P. O. Box 131, Lakeland, Fila. 


SINGLETON & SONS, RUSSELL A., Blanco, Tex. Sou. Reprs.: R. T. Hamner, 
P. O. Box 267, Gastonia, N. C.:; Ralph Gossett, Jr., Ralph Gossett Mill Supplies, 
8 S. Church St., Greenville, S. C.; James W. Heacock, 609 Hilicrest Dr., Talla- 
dega, Ala.; Paul S. Jones, 208 Lane Circle, LaGrange, Ga.; Phil Morgan, 401 S. 
Lewis St., LaGrange, Ga.; Julian W. Still, 1708 Peachtree St., N.E., Apt. 20, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SIRRINE CO., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 

SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn., Otto Cox, Sales Mgr., P. O. 
Box 3061, Phone 3-1365, Greensboro, N. C.; EB. S. Meservey, Ga. and Ala., 215 
N. Candler St., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 4523; G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C., part N. C.; Jack M. Alexander, part S. C., N. C., Va., 
Box 1623, Phone 7777, Charlotte, N. C.; O. L. “‘Blackie’’ Carter, part S. C., 
Box 2206, Phone 5-2111, Greenville, S. C.; T. E. Doane, part Tenn., Northern 
Ala., Ky., W. Va., Box 44, Phone 3100, Kingsport, Tenn.; John R. Youngblood, 
part N. C., Va., Maryland, Pa. and N. J., Phone 284, 1012 St. David St., 
Tarboro, N. C. 


SMITH & SON, E. E. Gastonia, N. C 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., General Offices: 8046—28th Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 
Branches at: 380 Techwood Dr., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Br. Mgr:., C. M. Wendell; 
1209 BE. 25th St., Baltimore 18, Md., R. C. Lapp, Br. Megr.: 915 S. Clarkson St., 
Charlotte 6, N. C., G. M. Weitz, Br. Megr.; 605 E. McMillan 8t., Cincinnati 6, 
Ohio, H. E. Gage, Br. Mgr.;: 2932 Commerce St., Dallas 1, Tex., C. C. Boutwell, 
Br. Mer.: 1602 Walnut St., Jacksonville 6, Fla., A. B. Woodham, Br. Mer.;: 
1040 Camp St., New Orleans 13, La., L. G. Melton, Br. Mgr.; 1617 W. Broad 
St., Richmond 20, Va., C. F. Wenderoth, Br. Mer. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 40 Rector 
St.. New York, N. Y. Sou. Branch: 212 S. Tryon 8t., Charlotte, N. C.; H. W. 
Causey, Branch Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, High Point, N. C.; Richard 
Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Robert P. Baynard, Charlotte, 
N. C.: Charles E. Varn, 307 Elmwood Dr., Greensboro, N. C. 


SOMERVILLE-SEYBOLD DIVISION of HENLEY PAPER CO., 700 Murphy 
Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHERN ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., Charlotte, Greensboro, N. C.: Green- 
ville, Spartanburg, S. C. 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.: Henry P. Goodwin. 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899. 
Greenviille, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divi- 
sions; Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shut- 
tles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mgr. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.: W. N. Dulaney, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: L. A. Dillon, 815 Third St., Durham, N. 
C.; H, A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C.; W. T.. O'Bteen, 
Rt. 5, Greenville, S. C.; Walter P. Hope, 1160 Tate Drive, Columbus, Ga. 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY, INC., 2319 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N.C. A. 
Benson Davis, V.-Pres. Repr.: J. Kenneth Sumner. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little. 
Harrison Bidg., Room 414, 4 8S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers. Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel 
8-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 38613 General ‘Taylor St.. New Orleans 15. La.. Tel. 
Magnolia 5353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Lamar 4651: G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St.. San Antonio 
2, Tex., Tel. Travis 3653; Charles J. Turpie, Jr., 1412 Scott Ave., Charlotte, N. 
C .,Tel. 3-7015; J. A. Dickson. P. O. Box 390, 112 Bales Ave., Phone 9-32812. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. P. West, Jr., 10 Seminole Dr., Greenville, 8S. C., Tel. 
3-5932. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg.. Box 1917. Greens. 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service. Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J. 
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Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Batson and 


Sam Zimmermann, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Piant, 268 Mc-- 


Donough Blivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shuttles, a division of Steel 
Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St.. Fall River, Mass. Sou 
Reprs.: M. H. Cranford, 135 Walnut St., Chester, S. C.;: D. R. Ivester, Clarkes- 
ville, Ga.; T. B. Farmer, Box 150, Langley, 8. C. 


STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres... W. S 
Terrell, Sales Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atianta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P.C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; 
F. M. Edwards, Raleigh, N. C.; W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.: C. W. Mea- 
dors, Charlotte, N. C.; J. 8. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.;: F. G. Mitchell, 
Columbia, S. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., Birmingham, 
Ala.; J. E. Buchanan, Munsey Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; G. W. Wood, Charlotte, 
N. C.; J. H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.; G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, N. C.; 
W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C,; C. T. Hardy, Durham, N. C.; J. G. Loudermilk, 
Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Evans, Macon; Ga.; J. S. Sammons, Birmingham, Ala.: 
J. M. Malone, Montgomery, Ala.: H. E. Meunier, Charlotte, N. C.: ©. B 
Fischer, Goldsboro, N. C | 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg, S.C. E. J. Eaddy 


THORNBURG MACHINE WORKS, INC., P. O. Box 186, Dallas, N. C. C. O. 
Thornburg and F. B. McDonald. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. ¥ 
S. E. District Office: 3119 8S. Blvd., Charlotte 8, N. C., K. M. Slocum, Dist 
Mer., Tel. Charlotte 2-3063. Sales Reprs.: R. C. Cook, 1317 Orchard Rd., Rich- 
mond 21, Va., Tel. Richmond 84-0804: L. A. Watts, Jr., 1010 McGee St., 
Greensboro, N. C., Tel. Greensboro 5573; John 8S. Barnett, Jr.. 2 Rodney 
Ave., Greenville, S. C., Tel. Greenville 3-7128. 


TOWER IRON WORKS, 50 Borden St., Providence 3, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: Ira L. 
Griffin & Sons, Charlotte 1, N. C., Tel. Charlotte 4-8306. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Sales Room: 1503 Augusta Rd., Greenville, 8. C. Sou. Reprs.: William P 
Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 1048, Greenville, S..C.: Oliver B. Land, 
P. ©. Box 1187, Athens, Ga.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNITED STATES TESTING CO., INC., 1415 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. Sou. 
Branches: United States Testing Co., Inc., 198 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn., 
Tel. Memphis 38-1246, manager, S. C. Mayne: 1700 Cotton Exchange Bidg., 
Dallas, Tex., Tel. Prosp. 2654, manager, S. C. Mayne. ‘ 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
819 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agts.: R. M. Mauldin and D..M. Dunlap: 
903 Whitehead Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling. 


USTER CORP., 80 Roylston St., Boston 16, Mass. Sou. Office: Uster Corp., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


VALENTINE Co., J: W., 612 8S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C.;: Box 278 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N. C. T. Holt Haywood, Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. Bidg., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 W. Washington 
St., Greenville, 5. C., Prank J. Swords, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


VICTOR. RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Phone 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, 1314 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., DIV. SUN CHEMICAL CORP. Main Office: 1010 
44th Ave., Long Isiand City, N. YY. Sou. Pit.: 907 White St., Rock Hill, 8. C.. 
J. D. Snipes, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.: 
H. Papini, Box 1207, Greenville, S .C.; W. E. H. Searcy, 425. Tilney Ave., 
Griffin, Ga. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 21845 W. Fourth 8t., Charlotte 1, N. C. Reprs.: John 
Wyatt, Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: R. V. McPhail, 709 8. 
Jackson St., Gastonia, N. C.; A. J. Bahan, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


WATSON & HART, 1001 E. Bessemer Ave., Greensboro, N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John Wyatt, 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; Arthur J. Bahan, 810 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point, Ga. 


WESTPORT FIBRE CORP., Westport, Mass., Hugh Neville, Jr., Pres. Va. 


-and N.C. Repr.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C.: 


Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: J. W. Davis, 122 Dillingham S8t., Columbus, Ga.; 
S. C. Repr.: Ralph Gossett, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, 8. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Machine 
Works Office and Plant, Dowd Road, Charlotte, N. C., R. I. Dalton, Sou. Agt.: 
Charlotte Repair Shop, Z. C. Childers, Sales Mgr.: Atlanta, Ga., Office, 1015 
Healey Bidg., B. B. Peacock, Sou. Agt.; Spartanburg, 8. C., 724 Montgomery 
Bidg., R. W. Dunn, Sou. Agt. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam EK. Shirley, 11 Wyuka 8t., Greenville, 8. C. 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 831 N. Tryon St., Charlotte 3, N. C. Hugh Wilkin 
and John Matthews. 


WILSON CO., EMIL ¥., Greenville, 8. C. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Dr., Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, Rt. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


EATON & BELL 
Patent Attorneys 


904 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


REBUILT WINDERS 


| We thoroughly rebuild all types of 
Yarn Winding Equipment—Universal 
; No. 5, No. 6, No. 10, No. 50, No. 60 
and No. 90; Foster Model No. 12, 
No. 30 and No. 101, Lazenby, Oswald 
| Lever, Sipp Eastwood, Atwood, George 
| Payne. 


6708 Empire State Bldg. 1064-1080 Main St. 2319 Hutchison Ave. 
New. York, N. ¥. Pawtucket, R. } Chorlotte, 


§TANDARD MILL SUPPLY 
| 


A confidential service to em- 
ployer and employee, serving 
Executives, Superintendents and 
Department Heads. throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. Inqui- 
ries invited. 


NATIONAL TEXTILE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Box 1301, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Box 1674, Charlotte, N. C.: 
Box 7545, Philadelphia, 
Box 1490, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 


Superintendent or Assistant Superintend- 
ent's position with cotton mill. Well experi- 
enced in both capacities. Textile School 
graduate with 13 years’ excellent experience 
making drills, ticking, corduroy, draperies, 
duck, etc. Can guarantee results in high 
efficiency and quality. A-1 references fur- 
nished. All inquiries answered promptly. 


Write ““D-G,"' care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte, N. C. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 
a 7—8 x 4 Saco-Lowell Slubbers, J-3 Long Draft, 6” gauge, 5-152 spindles; 
| 2-144 spindles. 
7 3—12 x 6 Whitin slubbers, conventional draft, 72 spindles each, balance 
carriage, 1923 Model. 
i—Whitin C.0.B. Machine. 
i—Whitin C Model Spooler, gauge, 120 spindles, tape drive. 
10M—5 x 5/2 Fibre Head Spools. 
J 1500—12 x 36 Fibre Roving Cans. 
4 
WILSON LEWITH MACHINERY CORP. 
Post Office Box 4100 Warehouse: Wilkinson Bivd. 
: Chariette 1, N. C. Phone 4-2403 Behind Barbecue Lodge 
; POSITION ‘WANTED if you are interested in a Weave Room 


College graduate in textiles, male, single, ‘*Training. Program’’ or need Loom Over- 
age 32. Currently employed. Have aye a hauing, contact L. C. Jordan, 216 Church 
months of St., Danville, Va. Nine years in training 


work. 
work, four and one-half yéars in over- 
Write “‘C-3,"" care Textile Bulletin henline 


P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED 


Overseer of warp preparation room, 25 
years’ experience. Now employed, but desire 
a change. Married and sober; can furnish 
best of references. LaSalle graduate. 


Write ‘‘Zest,’’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


@ If you want a new job, if you are 
seeking someone to fill a position, the 
classified advertising department of Tex- 
tile Bulletin is ready to help. The 
classified section is read by both em- 
ployees and employers. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


to represent us on exclusive basis 
for Picker Aprons, Beater Lags, Waste Machine Lags—in Georgia and 


Alabama. Must have connections and cover territory every 6 to 8 weeks. 
Prefer man who has at least two other lines. 


SMITH TEXTILE APRON COMPANY 


Gastonia, North Carolina 
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POSITION WANTED as cloth room overseer by 
middie aged man. Twenty-five years overseer’s 
experience on plain and fancy dobby and box 
work. Now employed but desire a change. Write 
“U,” care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Char- 
lotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Position as Foreman of Package and 
Hosiery Dyeing. 20 years’ experience on napthols, 


vats, developes, acids, directs and after-treated | 


colors on cotton, mercerized, nylon, wool, rayons. 
etc. Graduate high school and I. C. S. chemistry. 
Successful in handling help. Production and cost 
conscious. Married, sober and dependable. Refer- 
ences, Address “‘Successful,’’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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On the job! 


Our volunteer speakers are saving thousands of 
lives today . .. in factories and business offices . . . at 
neighborhood and civic centers ...at social, fra- 
ternal and service group meetings all over this land 
... by showing people what they can do to protect 


themselves and their families against death from 
cancer. 


In laboratories and hospitals, from coast to coast, 
our volunteer dollars are supporting hundreds of 
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research and clinical projects that will save count- 
less more lives tomorrow. 


To find out what you yourself can do about cancer, 
or if you want us to arrange a special educational 
program for your neighbors, fellow-workers or 
friends, just telephone the American Cancer Society 
office nearest you or address your letter to “Cancer” 
in care of your local Post Office. One of our volun- 
teer or staff workers will be on the job to help you. 


American Cancer Society 
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LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 

; You get years of trouble-free service because Man- 

hattan Rubber Covered Rolls do not deteriorate. They 

maintain uniform density and resist cracking and oxi- 

é dizing. Uniform, uninterrupted production is assured 

E: for batcher, scutcher, slasher, padder, mercerizing 

range and other textile equipment. 

; RUBBER LINED TANKS, PIPE AND FITTINGS 

3 RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 

RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, iwc. 
Ry LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


N. CHARLESTON, S.C. Plants at New Bedford, Mass. and Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Modern Mechanized Handling Equipment 


BRRRETT DESIGN AND NEW! 


APPLICATION 
HANDLING ENGINEERING Powerox 


EQUIP MENT Without Cost or Obligation Electric Litt 


Electric Travel 


— 


The Barrett Lift-Truck Saves Seven 
Time—Saves Handling—Used the 
World Over. 


Phone 2-5026 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


(ENGINEERING 


co mM PAN Y 


: S.R. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE § 

TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTEN.C. SY 
NOTHING BUT GUARANTEED. 


Barrett Portable Elevator. 
Barrett Steeleg Platforms Last Indefinitely—Do Not Simple Design—Sturdy Con- 


Warp—Break or Come Apart. struction—Safe to Operate. 
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~— TEXTILE INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED — 


Reginald P. Manners, 
treasurer, National 
Aniline Division, Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., completed 50 
years of continuous 
service in the dye- 
stuffs industry Oct. 1. 
Mr. Manners. became 


associated with 
tional Aniline from 


Century Color Corp. in the merger of the 
chemical companies during 1917. 


Louis D. deLoach, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Glendale (S. C.) Mills, 
Inc., has been promoted to executive vice- 
president, Glendale is a subsidiary of J. L. 
Stifel & Sons, Inc., Wheeling, W. Va.., 
which operates weaving plants at Glendale 
and at Douglasville, Ga.. Mr. deLoach, a 
graduate of Georgia Tech, joined the Stifel 
firm in 1947, 


C. S$. Dorton, superintendent of Brown 
Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C., recently com- 
pleted 40 years of continuous service with 
the firm. He was presented a service pin 
by Harvey Moore, president and treasurer. 


Harold R. Turner has been appointed as- 
sistant executive officer of the Victor-Mon- 
aghan Co. division of J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Inc., Greenville, S.C. Mr. Turner ts also 
assistant executive officer of the Dunean and 
Watts Mills divisions. He will continue to 
maintain his office at Dunean. Seven 
promotions in the weave room personnel at 
Watts Mills in the Dunean group, were 
announced recently as follows: John Wells 
Todd promoted from general overseer of 
weave room No. 2 to superintendent of 
weaving, slashing and drawing-in; Luther 
L. McCall promoted from third shift over- 
seer of weave room No. 2 to general over- 
seer of weave room No. 2; Earl E. Jennings 
promoted from assistant overseer of weav- 
ing on third shift in weave room No. 2 to 
overseer of weaving on third shift in weave 
room No. 2; Charles $. Williams promoted 
from head loom fixer on third shift in weave 
room No. 1 to assistant overseer of weaving 
on third shift in weave room No. 2; Paul 
B. Brewington promoted from head loom 
fixer instructor on first shift to assistant 
overseer of weaving on third shift in weave 
room No. 2; Willie E. Landrum promoted 
from assistant overseer of weaving on sec- 
ond shift in weave room No. 2 to assistant 
overseer of weaving on first shift in weave 
room No. 2; Jesse L. Swink promoted from 
assistant overseer of weaving on third shift 
in weave room No. 2 to assistant overseer 
of weaving on second shift in weave room 

» 


No. 2. 


J. L. Kirby, formerly of Cornelius, N. C. 
is now night superintendent of Mill No. 1 
of Aponaug Mfg. Co. at Kosciusko, Miss. 
.. , W.-H. Buckner is now night super- 
intendent of Mill No. 2 at Starkville, Miss. 
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Leslie E,. Schildein has been appointed 
director of personnel for the Southern ‘plants 
of the Kendall Co. The Kendall Co. oper- 
ates plants at Paw Creek, N. C., and at 
Newberry, Edgefield, Camden and Pelzer in 
South Carolina. Mr. Schildein will make 
his office at the company's divisional head- 
quarters in Charlotte, N. C. 


Stanley F. Anderson has been appointed 
general manager of Greenville (N: C.) 
Mills, Inc., a unit of Artloom Carpet Co. 
Mr. Anderson succeeds Alfred O. Therkild- 
sen, general manager of the mill since Octo- 
ber, 1950, who will serve as assistant gen- 
eral manager. 


William G. Luttge recently was named 
sales manager for Chemstrand Corp., Deca- 
tur, Ala., to handle sales of the firm’s new 
acrylic fiber Acrilan, and nylon. Mr. Luttge 
was for 25 years associated with American 
Viscose Corp. and since 1945 had been 
manager of the viscose rayon sales division. 
... Malcolm V. Macfarlan has been named 
to succeed Mr. Luttge as manager of the 
viscose rayon sales division. Mr. Macfarlan 
joined the firm in 1945 and had ‘been serv- 
ing as assistant to Mr. Luttge. 


Landis (left, above) has 
exclusive 

and South 


Oliver D. 
made 
North 
Booth Co,., Philadelphia manufacturer of 


been 
representative for 
Carolina for Benjamin 


sales 


card clothing. At the same time, ap- 
pointment of Charles G. Stover Co, as 
Booth's sales agent for Georgia and Ala- 
bama was announced. Charles G.. Stover, 
(right), head of the company, has long been 
associated with the textile industry in these 
states. Part of a general expansion of 
the company's service, these appointments 
will permit Norman Aderhold of the Phila- 
delphia office to contact more frequently the 
accounts: in the Eastern area. In the past 
Mr. Aderhold: has spent a considerable por- 


tion of this time in the South. 


John Mebane has resigned as an editorial 
writer for The Atlanta (Ga.) Journal to 
join Textile Information Service. From 
headquarters in Atlanta, Mr, Mebane will 
represent the service in Georgia and Ala- 
bama. 


Frederick A. Odell, Jr., a native of Rhode 
Island and associated with H' & B American 
Machine Co. since 1937, has been appointed 
supervisor of head office sales. Mr. Odell 
joined the company as a member of its 
engineering staff in August, 1937. He was 


transferred to the sales staff in 1941 and 
shortly thereafter took leave to serve in the 
United States Navy in the Pacific during 
World. War I. Concurrently with 
this appointment, the company announced 
an addition to its New England sales staff. 
Harold S$. Barney, a resident of Fall River, 
Mass., and long associated with New Eng- 
land textile manufacture, will visit spinning 
mills in New England, New York and Can- 
ada for the company. Mr. Barney succeeds 
the late Ernest Haswell. 


Arthur L. Snyder has been made assistant 
sales manager and Robert K. Kennedy has 
been named advertising manager of the tex- 
tile fibers department of Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Co., a division of Union Carbide : 
& Carbon Corp. Mr. Snyder will be in 
charge of the sales program on apparel uses 
for dynel. Robert W. Gaines has been 
named to head the sales and sales develop. 
ment program for industrial and household 
uses of the fiber. Mr. Snyder previously was 
associated with Burlington Mills Corp: and 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours &.Co., Inc. Mr. 
Kennedy and Mr. Gaines joined the firm 
on leaving Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1935 and 1939, respectively. 


Chris Folk, Jr., son of Chris E. Folk, Sr., 
principal of the North: Carolina Vocational 
Textile School at Belmont, N. C., recently 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa at Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, N. C. - 


J. Dan McConnell, chief engineer for 
Cone Mills Corp., has been appointed chair- 
man of the Greensboro (N. C.) Chamber 
of Commerce scrap metal committee. 


Frederick W. Thomas is retiring’ as vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing for 
Clark Thread Co., Ackworth, Ga. Emerson 
M. Bullard, assistant to Mr. Thomas for 
several years, will be in charge of Clark 
Thread’s Southern operations. 


Horace M. Steadman has been appointed 
treasurer of Smitherman Cotton Mills at 
Troy, N. C., succeeding Fred L. Still, who 
has resigned as general manager and secre- 


tary-treasurer. 


OBITUARIES 


Earl H. Brown, 72, retired textile exec- 
utivé of Dillon, S. C., died recently. Mr. 
Brown, a native of Concord, N. C., was for 
a number of years owner and operator of 
Brown-Cannon Co, at Concord. In 1924 
he went to Dillon where he was sercetary. 
treasurer and director of Carolina Textile 
Corp., then owned by the Cannon interests. 
The firm changed hands in 1946 and was 
known as Carolina Mills, Inc., and Mr. 
Brown served as general manager and as- 
sistant treasurer. He had been retired since 
1947. Surviving are his wife, two sons, 
four sisters and a brother. 


Eugene L. Hart of Atlanta, Ga., an ex- 
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BEFORE CLOSING DOWN 


pert on freight rates who led a successful 
hght for lower Southern freight rates, died 
recently. Mr. Hart formerly was president 
of the Southern Trafhe League, vice-presi- 
dent of the Nattonal Industrial Trafhec 
League and one of the founders and vice 
presidents of the American Society of Traftic 
and Transportation. He was well known in 
the textile industry. 


Albert Leitstein, 45, 
general manager of 
the featured fabric fin- 
ishes. department of 
Warwick Chemical 
Co., of Sun 
Chemical Corp.. died 
Sept. 28 of a heart at- 
tack: Prior to joming 
Warwick Mr. Leit- 
stein was associated 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., and Chopak 
Textile Corp, His wife and two daughters 
survive. 


division 


with L. 


Hugh MacRae, 86> retired industrialist 
of Wilmington, N. C.. died Oct. 20 Mr 
MacRae was for a number of years president 
of the old Wilmington Cotton Mills, be 
coming head of the plant in 1895. His wife 
and a daughter survive. 


Charles D. Potter, 54, for the past 15 
years Southern manager for the E. J. Feeley 
Co. of Boston, Mass., with offices at Char 
lotte, N. C.. died Oct. 21 at a hospital tn 
Charlotte. Betore joiming ‘the Feeley Co. 
Mr. Potter was for a number of years asso- 
ciated with E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc. Surviving are his wife, a daughter 
and two brothers. 


Benjamin F. Proud, 67, retired genera! 
manager, treasurer and secretary of the New 
Bedford (Mass.) Rayon Co., died Oct. 17 


~at his home tn South Dartmouth. Mass. 
Mr. Proud was a trustee of the New Bed- 
ford Textile School, serving since 1929. 


Surviving are his wife, a daughter, two 


brothers and a sister. 


MILL NEWS 


LAURENS, S.C. Laurens Cotton Mill 
has just installed a new monorail lap con- 
veyor system. One of the unique features 
of this system is a special totally enclosed 
bridge connecting two of the existing build- 
ings constructed to house the conveyor. As 


_part of the over-all modernization and ex- 


pansion program of the Laurens mill, a 
new weave room floor of more than 37,000 
square feet has been constructed. General 
contract for this entire quarter million dol 
lar modernization program is held by Daniel 
Construction Co. of Greenville, and 
Birmingham, Ala. 


New York, N. Y.—Although sales were 
down only slightly from the comparable 
1950 period, Pacific Mills has reported a 
sharp decline in earnings for the nine 
months ended Sept. 30. Net income for the 
nine months was $663,000 equal to 69 cents 
a share compared with $6.186.799 or $6.76 
for the year-ago period, Sales totaled $88.,- 
674,000 compared with $89,959,113 for the 
first nine months last year. 
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Years of mill-wise experience 
is reflected in this growing 
line of rubber loom equip- 
ment. Each product has been 
tried and proven in use! 


“Xx” MODEL _ SAND ROLL COVERING 


SUPER PICKER Pyramid Design — enlarged 
for Draper Looms 
Smooth Surface _ TUBULAR SPINDLE 


Also Available BUMPER 


MODEL 


| SUPER 
| TEMPLE ROLLS 


made inany desired 
cut or thread 


RUBBERIZED FABRIC 
STRAPPING 


BUNTER 
for W-2 and 
W-3 Looms 


RUBBERIZED FABRIC 
STRAPS AND STRAPPING 


BUNTERS 
Made in any 
size and shape 


RUBBERIZED FABRIC STRAPPING 
Any width, and in rolls 
up to 100 feet long 


THE BULLARD CLARK COMPANY 


Northern Division DANIELSON, CONN. © Southern Division CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Kubler Loom Necessities 
| Manufactured by JACOBS | : 
| 
i | 
- 
| on NAG BUNTER | 
\ 
| | 
| 
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FRADE MARK 


a NEW MARK of Long-Established 
Quality 


Since 1878 and the earliest bicycle cyclom- 
eter ...to the present day when counters 
are built into everything from hay-balers 
and textile looms to jet planes and gasoline 
pumps... Veeder-Root has been “the name 
that counts.” 


fashioned quality and modern design in 
everything that counts. 

So when you buy counters. look for this 
mark, and remember: V-R stands for 
Veeder-Root ...and also for “Value 
Received.”’ 


Today, Veeder-Root is the world’s largest VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
manufacturer of counting and computing : 


devices for mechanical, electrical,andman- , 
ual operation. And as a symbol of “the Counting 1a USE of the LEKTME Lndusty 


name that counts,’ this trademark has HARTFORD 2, CONN. @ GREENVILLE, S. C. - 
been developed as a hallmark of old- In Conada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 St. James St., Montreo! 3. / 


in Great Britain: Veeder-Root Lid., Kilspindie Road, Dundee, Scotland . 
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